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"To  /#£(>  #//  active  interest  in  the  civic,  commercial,  social  and  moral 
welfare  of  t/je  community''' — Lions'  Objects. 

To  exemplify  one  of  the  principal  Objects  of  Lionism,  the  Lions 
Club  of  Houston  sponsors  this  publication. 

The  present  decade  has  witnessed  the  development  of  Houston  to  a 
metropolitan  city.  An  accurate  record  of  this  development  has  not 
previously  been  assembled  in  one  publication.  Perceiving  the  widespread 
need  for  an  accurate  and  authoritative  source  of  general  information  on 
the  Wonder  City  of  the  Southwest,  the  Lions  Club  of  Houston  embraced 
this  opportunity  for  a  valuable  civic  service. 

The  story  of  our  city  as  told  in  picture  and  narrative,  embraces  every 
phase  of  our  civic  and  industrial  activities  and  is  designed  to  accurately 
reflect  the  characteristics  of  our  city  so  that  the  reader  may  confidently 
visualize  our  commonwealth. 

Each  article  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  a  recognized  authority  on 
the  subject  with  which  he  deals,  thereby  assuring  the  authenticity  of 
the  subject  matter,  and  we.  wish  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  co-operation  of  these  contributois*  who,  through  the  unselfish 
gift  of  their  time  and  talents,  have  made  this  publication  possible. 

We  regret  that  no  contributor  could  be  fotincf  willing  to  undertake 
an  assignment  covering  Houston's  greatest  asset — her  Citizenship; 
wherefore  we  dedicate  this  book  to  that  Citizenship,  the  fruits  of  whose 
efforts  we  portray,  that  it  may  speak  as  eloquently  as  may  be  of  that 
which  is  beyond  the  powers  of  our  pen. 

Ike  L.  Hill,  Editor, 
Immediate  Past  President,  Lions  Club  of  Houston 
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By  L.  B.  Ryon 

City  Plan  Engineer,  Secretary  City  Planning  Commission 

THRICE   blessed   is   the  man   so   gifted  with   vision   that   he      ning.    Its  citizens,  as  well  as  the  founders,  were  men  of  courage 
is  able  to  look  into  the  future  and  foretell  events  to  come      and  intelligence,  who,  unlike  most  pioneers,  were  distinguished 
and    who    has    the    personality    and    magnetism     to    imbue      for   their  culture  and  were  recognized   as  prominent   and  intel- 
others  with  his  ideas,  and  the  physical  health  to  promote  these       lectual    men    of    America.     The    wide    road    to    prosperity    and 
ideas   and  watch   them   grow    to   fruition.     He   adds   to   his   own       progress   was   blocked   by  obstacles   from  without  but   not   from 
satisfaction  and  material  wealth  and  leaves  genuine  foot  prints      within. 

on  the  sands  of  time  for  posterity.    Such  men  were  the  Allen  Social,    political    and    commercial    organizations    were    ably 

Brothers,  A.  C.  and  John  K.,  who  had  the  vision  to  conceive  meeting  all  problems  coincident  with  their  pioneer  life.  Gov- 
Houston;  the  courage  to  found  it;  and  the  fortitude  to  meet  ernment  was  a  major  concern  of  these  Texans  and  during 
the  problems  and  rigors  incident  to  building  a  city  where  there  1837  Harrisburg  County  was  organized,  Houston  becoming 
was    none    before.  not   only    the    county   seat,    but    also    the   seat   of    the   National 

The  little  town  of  Harrisburg,  then  the  capital  of  the  Government.  In  1839  Houston  was  incorporated,  Doctor 
Republic,  had  been  burned  by  the  revengeful  Mexicans.  When  Francis  Moore,  Sr.,  electer  mayor,  and  12  aldermen  chosen, 
approached  by  the  Allen  Brothers,  who  recognized  its  natural  However,  it  was  during  this  year  that  the  capital  was  removed 
advantages  as  a  site  for  their  city,  they  greedily  demanded  an       to  Austin,  but   nothing  daunted,   Houston  began   to   fulfill   the 

hopes     of    its     founders     and     to 
justify    their    faith. 

We  see  material  progress 
evidenced  by  a  wide  awake 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  lively 
market  place  and  active  naviga- 
tion on  the  bayou,  prosperous 
newspapers,  and  new  businesses 
organized.  The  question  of  trans- 
portation was  recognized  from 
the  very  beginning  as  a  vital 
factor  in  Houston's  progress. 
With  the  bayou  as  an  open  gate 
to  the  sea,  trade  with  the  interior 
immediately  sprang  up.  An  ox- 
wagon  service  of  from  3,000  to 
4,000  wagons  averaging  16  to 
24  oxen  to  each  wagon  began 
hauling  to  Houston  every  bale 
of  cotton,  every  bushel  of  corn, 
every  hide  and  all  else  raised  in 
Texas  for  the  market,  returning 
with  merchandise  and  groceries 
used    in    the    interior. 


exorbitant  price  for  their  land. 
The  Aliens  immediately  chose  a 
new  location  farther  up  the  bayou 
and  in  August,  1836,  paid  $5,000 
for  147  acres  of  land  lying  south 
of  the  Buffalo  Bayou.  Its  geo- 
graphical location  at  the  head  of 
a  navigable  stream  of  water,  its 
situation  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
rich,  fertile  country  combining 
security  and  easy  distribution 
with     both     home     and     foreign 


trade,  its  inexhaustible  supply  of       \     4<°    "lil"   of   sanitary  sewers 


Houston  Has 

An   area  of   70   square   miles   or  44,800   acres. 

A    population    of    2  8  5,000. 

60,000   telephones. 

75,000    light   meters. 

46,000   gas   meters. 

48,000    water    meters. 

234    miles   of   permanent   paving. 

118    miles  of   storm   sewers. 


A    mean   average    rainfall   of    47    inches. 
A  mean  average  annual  temperature  of  78A  degrees. 
Building    permits    totaling    $27,327,775     for    1927. 
Rice   Institute,   the   "Harvard   of   the   South." 
Public   school   property    valued   at    $17,000,000. 
20   high   schools,    71    elementary   schools. 
45,000    school    children    enrolled. 
18   railroads,  deep  water  port,  serving  70  steamship 
lines,   and  an  air  port. 


building  material,  its  abundance 
of  excellent  spring  water  and 
cooling  sea  breezes  were  determin- 
ing factors  in  its  choice  as  a  site 
lor  their  city.  Nature  seemed  to 
have  endowed  her  for  future 
greatness  and  man  ordained  it. 
Houston  is  unique  in  that  it 
was  laid  out  according  to  a  well 
defined  city  plan,  which,  had  it 
been     followed     in     the     ensuing 

years   of   its   growth,   would   have   made   for   a    greater   Houston  Society    in    Houston    was    composed    of    professional    men, 

today    with    no    necessity    for    undoing    mistakes    and    blunders  lawyers,  doctors,   statesmen,   businessmen  and  soldiers   with  only 

which    entail    expense    and    retard    steady    advance.     All    streets  a   small   representation   of   the   "brawn    and   no   brains"    type   of 

were    80   feet   wide  with   the  exception   of  Water   Street,   which  pioneer.     A    keen    interest    in    all    means    of    development    was 

averaged    100    feet   along   the   Bayou.     The   streets    ran    parallel  expressed   from   the   very   beginning.     Social   organizations   grew 

with    the    course    of    the    bayou    in    a    northwest    to    southeast  and  prospered.     Houston  soon  had  a  Masonic   fraternity   and   an 

direction.      Had    the    subsequent    city    developers    been    as    wise  Independent    Order    of    the    Odd    Fellows,    a    Board    of    Health, 

as   these  pioneer   city   builders,    the   value   of   wide   spacing   and  a    Medical    and    Surgical    Society    and    a    Philosophical    Society, 

the    cool    prevailing    southeast    breezes    would    not    have    been  With  other  pioneers  came  the  ministers.    The  Baptists,  Presby- 

lost    sight    of    in    the    scramble    for    immediate    monetary    gain.  terians,    Episcopalians    and    Catholics    soon    had    their    organized 

Big   hearts   and   broad   minds,   coupling   faith   in   themselves   and  congregations,  and  in  1  83  8  the  Texas  Bible  Society  was  organized, 

their    followers,    with    the    courage    of    honest    convictions,    laid  Many  private  schools  were  established,   chief  among   which  was 

the  foundation  of  a  great  city  in  the  heart  of  a  virgin  wilderness,  the   Houston  City   School,   open   to   both   rich   and   poor.     When 

and    made   the    Houston    of    yesterday    the    Houston    of    today.  the  small  fee  of  $3.00  per  month  could  not  be  met,  '  le  children 

*  The  history  of  that  development  from  a  wilderness  village  were    allowed    free    tuition, 

to  a  city  of  nearly   3  00,000  in  the  brief  span  of  some  90  years  A    spirit    of     co-operation     and     community     interest    was 

reads    like    a    romance.  evidenced    from    the    earliest    history.     Concern    for    the    safety 

Situated   on    the    frontier    of    advancing    progress    with    the  of   life   and  property   enables   Houston   to   boast   of   a    volunteer 

winding    waters    of    the    bayou    the    only    connecting    link    to  fire   department   older   than    itself,    which   was   organized    before 

civilization;   surrounded  by  the  unsubjugated  red  man  and  the  Houston    was    "hartered.     This    was    the    first    organization    of 

revengeful    Mexican    who    refused    to    acknowledge    defeat    and  the   kind   in   the   State   of   Texas.     Newspapers   have   played    an 

constantly  threatened  invasion;  hounded  by  the  dread  of  yellow  important    part    in    the    history    of    Houston    from    the    very 

fever  which  frequently  decimated   the  population  and   checked  beginning.     The   stirring   events   of   the   Texas   Revolution    and 

immigration,  the  little  village,  nevertheless,  had  a  happy  begin-  the  active  interest   of   the  Texans  in   political   life   gave   ample 
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material  for  the  makings'  of  a  newspaper.  Houston  owes  much 
to  the  Houston  Telegraph,  established  at  Columbia  in  183  5, 
moved  to  Harrisburg  in  183  6  and  to  Houston  in  1837,  which 
gave  ardent  support  and  advertising  to  the  Allen  Brothers 
in   their   new   undertaking. 

The  question  of  annexation,  whether  Texas  should  become 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  or  remain  a  Republic  under  the 
protectorate  of  England  or  of  England  and  France,  was  the 
first  outside  obstacle  to  Houston's  progress.  Credit  and  money 
were  uncertain,  business  was  checked  and  progress  along  all 
lines  was  at  a  standstill.  Then  with  annexation  to  the  United 
States  confidence  returned.  Texas  bonds  and  notes  immediately 
rose  in  value  and  all  commercial  interests  were  revived.  Houston 
now    entered    upon    another    era    of    prosperity    and    growth. 

The  greatest  step  in  Houston's  progress  came  when  Paul 
Bremond,  convinced  that  railroads  were  essential  to  Houston's 
welfare,  turned  his  attention  and  that  of  others  to  the  colossal 
task  of  building  a  railroad.  With  little  cash,  but  with  great 
faith  in  himself  and  his  undertaking,  he  accomplished  the 
seemingly  impossible  task  of  laying  5  0  miles  of  track  from 
Houston  to  Hempstead,  which  was  known  later  as  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central  Railroad.  This  immediately  opened  a  rich 
trade  territory  and  the  success  of  the  new  road  immediately 
justified  the  faith  of  Paul  Bremond  and  encouraged  him  to 
greater    undertakings. 

Until  the  Civil  War  the  affairs  of  the  city  were  admin- 
istered in  an  honest  and  efficient  manner.  Business,  industries 
and  shipping  were  prospering.  Sawmills,  corn  mills,  cotton  mills 
and  compresses,  an  iron  foundry,  a  packery,  an  ice  and  fuel 
company  and  lumber  mills  contributed  to  the  city's  welfare 
and  wealth.  Banks  and  trust  companies  were  founded,  news- 
papers   were    established,    and    social    organizations    thrived. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction  days  with 
its  Carpet  Big  Rule,  which  brought  an  oppression  and  disaster 
that  was  felt  until  1882.  When  the  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carpet  Baggers  it  had  grown  from  a  village  of  147 
acres  to  embrace  a  territory  covering  nine  square  miles.  The 
Carpet  Baggers  immediately  increased  this  to  2  5  square  miles 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  taxable  area  and  gain  more  plunder. 
When  their  plundering  was  brought  to  an  end,  Houston  was 
saddled  with  an  enormous  debt  of  over  $2,000,000,  with  little 
or   nothing    to   show    for   it. 

The  failure  of  each  succeeding  mayor  and  his  aldermen 
to  bring  relief  to  the  harassed  and  embarrassed  city  finally 
caused  it  to  abandon  its  existing  form  of  city  government 
and  adopt  the  present  commission  form.  In  1904  a  Council 
composed  of  a  Mayor  and  four  Commissioners  was  elected. 
These  Commissioners  were  chosen  at  large  and  represented  not 
any  one  section  or  interest  in  the  city  but  the  community 
as  a  whole.  The  system  in  its  entirety  makes  it  possible  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  city  in  a  prompt  and  business 
like  manner.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of  city  govern- 
ment that  can  be  devised  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  bad 
and  dishonest  men,  yet  in  the  hands  of  good  and  honest  men 
it  becomes  the  safest  and  best.  Through  sheer  desperation 
Houston  turned  to  this  form  of  government  and  its  subsequent 
success  has  been  determined  by  the  character  and  voice  of 
the  people  expressed  in  their  choice  of  council  members. 
Houston  is  still  carrying  on  in  a  truly  characteristic  manner 
with  a  renewed  confidence  in  their  city  government.  She  now 
enters  upon  the  present  era  of  prosperity  and  expansion  which 
is   attracting    the   attention   of   the   outside    world. 

Houston,  the  fastest  growing  and  most  prosperous  metrop- 
olis of  the  southwest,  is  actually  the  largest  city  in  the  state 
with  an  incorporated  territory  of  44,800  acres,  or  one  hundred 
thirty  times  the  original  territory,  and  with  a  population  of 
nearly   2  8  5,000. 

It  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  nature  and  interests  and  can  be 
proud  of  its  achievements  in  every  field.  Cultural  and  civic 
development  have  made  phenomenal  progress  and  no  expression 
of  beauty,  art,  literature  or  education  has  been  neglected.    The 


Art  Museum,  the  Public  Library,  the  Outdoor  Theatre,  a  Mun- 
icipal Auditorium,  the  many  parks  along  the  windings  of  the 
bayous,  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  the  many  beautiful  churches 
and  residences  are  the  embodiment  of  this  inate  love  of  beauty. 

Higher  institutions  of  learning  have  set  the  standard  of 
education  in  Houston.  Rice  Institute,  named  for  its  founder, 
William  Marsh  Rice,  has  an  endowment  of  $14,000,000.  Its 
buildings  and  grounds  are  noted  for  their  beauty  and  the 
educational  facilities  and  faculty  are  of  the  highest  type.  In 
1927  Houston  established  the  Houston  Junior  College  as  part 
of  the  public  school  system  which  has  an  enrollment  this  year 
of  about  400  with  an  excellent  faculty  of  23  highly  trained, 
efficient    teachers. 

Houston  has  just  completed  a  seven  and  one-half  million 
dollar  building  program  that  assures  educational  advantages  to 
all  the  people  regardless  of  race  or  color.  Schools  now  number 
16  high  schools  and  48  elementary  schools  with  kindergartens 
in  all  schools  of  more  than  six  rooms.  All  buildings  are  well 
equipped  and  placed  on  campuses  from  six  to  twelve  acres 
in  size.  Houston  has  the  only  municipal  Junior  College  in 
Texas  for  the  negro  in  addition  to  four  hgh  schools  and  twenty- 
three  elementary  schools.  Already  these  new  schools  are  full 
to  overflowing  and  the  system  must  be  enlarged.  With  building 
expansion  has  come  improvement  in  teaching  methods  and  a 
program  of  education  begun  that  will  make  for  a  greater 
citizenship    in    Houston. 

Houston's  material  progress  has  been  made  possible  through 
the  development  of  navigation  and  transportation.  Eiph 
railroads  have  replaced  the  old  ox-wagons  and  paved  highways 
are  stretching  in  every  direction,  making  possible  a  future 
development  of  trucking  scarcely  yet  begun.  Within  the  City 
limits  there  are  now  2  34  miles  of  permanent  paving  with  a 
present  building  program  calculated  to  meet  the  immediate 
demand  of  an  expanding  city.  Concrete  bridges  at  frequent 
intervals  over  the  bayou  have  begun  a  development  of  North 
Houston    thar    has    been    needlessly   postponed    for   many    years. 

Shallow  Buffalo  Bayou  has  been  converted  into  a  deep 
channel  with  a  turning  basin  and  modern  harbor  facilities, 
which,  coupled  with  rail  and  vehicular  transportation,  opens 
to    Houston    an    enviable    vista    of    prosperity    and    progress. 

Already  the  industrial  establishments  operating  in  Houston 
number  between  six  and  seven  hundred.  Houston  has  thirty- 
eight  oil  companies,  five  of  which  operate  internationally.  There 
are  thirteen  refineries  in  Houston  with  nine  producing  fields 
within  a  one*  hundred  mile  radius.  Pipe  lines  radiate  to  fields 
of  Texas,   Oklahoma,   Kansas   and   Wyoming. 

In  cotton,  rice  and  lumber,  Houston  is  preeminent,  ranking 
as  the  largest  spot  market,  the  largest  inland  cotton  port, 
and  i '....  Jr  largest  export  cotton  shipping  center  in  the  world. 
Warehouses,  compresses,  cotton  oil  and  cottonseed  companies 
have  enormous  interests  here.  Although  practically  all  of  Harris 
County  is  fertile  soil,  only  eleven  per  cent  is  under  cultivation. 
Development  of  agriculture  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hous- 
ton and  throughout  the  entire  South  will  eventually  enlarge 
the    city   as   a    shipping    center   of    farm    products. 

Houston  is  the  second  largest  primary  rice  market  in 
the  South  with  four  rice  mills  annually  producing  one  million 
bags  of  milled  rice.  Houston  is  perhaps  the  largest  lumber 
city  in  America,  having  forty-nine  yellow  pine  lumber  manu- 
facturers here  and  representives  from  some  two  hundred  fifty 
saw   mills   of   Texas,   Louisiana   and   Arkansas. 

Houston  started  on  the  skyscraper  period  of  building  about 
1905  and  today  has  a  skyline  that  is  prophetic  of  a  still  greater 
city.  In  the  year  1885  there  were  ninety-eight  buildings  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  of  $286,000;  the  past  year  the  total 
building  permits  amounted  to  $27,327,775.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  total  is  $100,000,000.  The  assessed  valuation  of  city 
property  for  taxation  is  $2  86,000,000,  property  being  assessed 
at  forty-five  per  cent  of  its  actual  value.  The  type  and  beauty 
of  structure  with  which  the  City  has  adorned  itself  testify  as 
to    the   varied   and   complex   interests   of    the   citizens.     Among 
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the  gems  of  architecture  may  be  found  churches,  schools, 
residences,  clubs,  hotels,  office  buildings,  store  and  industrial 
buildings  and  public  civic  structures  such  as  the  library,  museum, 
postoffice    and    auditorium. 

The  establishment  and  growth  of  the  Houston  Public 
Utilities  is  a  constant  satisfaction  to  the  progressive  citizenship. 
The  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Company  was  organized  in 
1901  and  bought  the  property  and  franchise  of  the  Citizens' 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  on  January  1,  1902.  The 
Houston  Gas  and  Fuel  Company  was  organized  in  1866;  and 
the  Houston  Electric  Company,  which  operates  the  public 
transportation  system,  in  1901.  The  telegraph  and  telephone 
antedate  these  by  several  years,  the  first  telegraph  being  men- 
tioned by  the  Houston  Telegraph  in  185  3.  At  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  the  Southwestern  Telegraph  became  the  sole 
owners  and  they,  at  a  later  date,  sold  out  to  the  Southwestern 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company.  The  past  growth  and 
constant  improvement  in  all  these  commodities  reflects  th? 
prosperity  and  corresponding  growth  of  the  city  itself.  The 
enlargement  and  improvements  now  being  planned  by  these 
several  companies  indicate  their  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
City.  The  Houston  Water  Works  is  the  only  public  utility 
owned  and  operated  by  the  City.  Nearly  fifty  artesian  welh 
supply  the  City  with  water  at  a  cost  of  1 5  cents  per  thousand 
gallons,   a   rate  much  less   than   that  of  other  large   cities. 

This  backward  glance  at  the  Houston  of  yesterday  reflects 
a  thrilling  picture  of  the  tomorrow,  which  is  made  more  vivid 
and    colorful    in    the    spotlight    of    recent    achievements. 

An  efficient  City  Government,  well  organized  and  running 
with   clock-like  precision   indicates   a   healthy   and   normal   city 
capable   of   fulfilling   its   hopes   and   ideals.     To   the   city    family 
has   recently   been   added   the  reorganized   City   Planning   Com- 
mission  and   the  Forum   of   Civics. 


The  purpose  of  a  City  Planning  Commission  is  to  direct 
the  physical  growth  and  development  of  a  city,  correcting  as 
economically  as  possible  blunders  and  mistakes  made  by 
spontaneous  and  undirected  growth  in  the  past.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  zoning  and  careful  study  of  the  streets  and 
their  purposes,  with  recommendations  for  a  major  street  plan 
and  by  giving  proper  emphasis  to  the  beautification  of  both 
natural   and   artificial   life. 

Aiding  and  abetting  the  City  Planning  Commission  is  the 
Forum  of  Civics.  Its  aim  is  to  stimulate  the  civic  pride  of  the 
citizens  and  to  bring  together  into  a  complete  working  whole 
the  many  and  varied  forces  "for  the  betterment  and  beautifi- 
cation of  our  city  and  country."  The  consolidation  and  harmon- 
ious working  of  this  multiplicity  of  forces  have  accomplished 
much.  One  concrete  example  is  the  Civic  Center,  beautifully 
located  near  the  heart  of  the  City.  It  will  contain  Library, 
Postoffice,  Court  House,  probably  a  criminal  court  building 
and  a  combined  City  and  County  building  housing  the  admin- 
istrative offices  of  City  and  County.  Near  by,  an  immense 
Farmers'  Market  project  is  already  under  construction,  necessi- 
tating straightening  the  course  of  the  bayou  and  the  erection 
of  a  commodious  building  calculated  to  take  care  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  volume  of  business.  Through  active  co-operation, 
new  bridges,  new  paving,  subways,  storm  and  sanitary  sewers 
are  being  rapidly  extended  to  serve  the  new  portions  of  the  City. 

Standing  upon  the  summit  of  any  man's  loftiest  pinnacles 
a  panoramic  picture  stretches  into  the  distance  that  inspires 
faith    to    the    highest    pitch    of    rhapsody. 

Such  a  faith  has  brought  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention back  to  the  Southland  that  gave  it  birth,  a  mighty, 
tribute  to  the  builders  of  Houston  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
who  are  so  ably  fulfilling  the  hopes,  and  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  its  first   builders,   A.   C.   and  John  K.   Allen. 
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Houston — The  World  Port 

By  Major  B.  C.  Allin 

Director  of  the  Port 


THE  Port  of  Houston,  Texas,   which  is  rapidly   taking  its 
place  as  one  of  the  major  ports  of  the  United  States,  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds — and  by  far  exceeding  the  expec- 
tations of  those  early  pioneers  who  had  such  rosy  dreams  of  the 
future  "Port  of  Houston" — in  order  to  attain   the  position  of 
"one  of  the  world's   greatest  ports." 

Houston  is  an  inland  port,  located  fifty  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  what  was  originally  a  small  tidewater  stream, 
and  which  in  1915  was  opened  to  world  commerce  with  a  depth 
of  2  5  feet  and  width  of  100  feet  to  150  feet.  This  depth  soon 
proved  inadequate  for  the  large  seagoing  vessels  which  were 
being  brought  into  the  Port  and  in  1920  work  was  commenced 
to  increase  the  depth  to  30  feet  and  width  to  250  feet  for  the 
first  2  5  miles  from  the  Gulf  across  Galveston  Bay  and  150  feet 
thence  to  the  Turning  Basin,  which  was  enlarged  to  a  diameter 
of  1100  feet. 

This,  too,  has  proven  inadequate  to  handle  the  rapidly 
growing  commerce,  and  request  is  now  before  the  Board  of 
Eingneers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  for  an  increased  depth  of 
from  32  to  3  5  feet  and  width  of  200  or  more  feet  from  Morgan's 
Point  to  the  Turning  Basin,  and  possibly  400  feet  on  the 
lower  section. 

The  City  of  Houston  prior  to  1922  constructed  wharves 
providing  berthing  space  for  eight  vessels  and  since  that  time 
many  new  facilities  and  improvements  have  been  added  by  the 


Navigation  District,  consisting  of  wharves,  transit  sheds,  storage 
warehouses,  a  public  grain  elevator,  and  a  publicly  owned  ter- 
minal railroad,  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Port  Terminal 
Railroad  Association,  which  represents  all  the  trunk  line  railroads 
converging  at  Houston.  This  railroad  system  renders  a  rapid 
and  impartial  service  to  all  industries  located  on  the  waterfront 
and  adjacent  property,  and  provides  service  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

During  the  year  1927  a  total  of  12,003,497  tons  of  cargo 
were  handled  through  the  Port  of  Houston  valued  at  $516,129,- 
600.  These  figures,  compared  with  those  of  1920,  namely, 
1,210,204  tons  valued  at  $82,301,162,  show  the  great  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past  seven  years.  During  1927 
a  total  of  1,787  seagoing  vessels  arrived  at  the  Port  of  Houston 
and  1,773  departed,  making  a  total  of  3,5  60  vessels  for  the 
entire   year. 

With  the  sailing  of  the  steamship  "Merry  Mount"  in  1919 
with  a  cargo  of  some  23,000  bales  of  cotton  for  Liverpool,  the 
Port  has  climbed  to  the  rank  of  second  cotton  exporting  port 
of  the  world,  having  handled  1,746,098  bales  of  cotton  for  the 
period  August  1,  1927,  to  May  26,  192  8,  and  it  can,  therefore, 
be  seen  that  before  many  seasons  have  passed  Houston  will 
probably    be    the    leading    cotton    exporting    port    of    the    world. 

With  this  increasing  volume  of  traffic  the  Port  of  Houston 
finds  itself  continually  confronted  with  providing  additional 
improvements  and  facilities,  and  during  the  past  year  there  have 


Right:     Passenger    steamer    proceeding    up    the    channel. 
Left:     Steamer   moored   at   private   wharf. 
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Above:     Plant    of    Manchester    Terminal    Corporation.     Storage    capacity    for   250,000    bales    of    cotton.      (Copyright    Cecil    Thomson.) 
Center:     Terminal   of   the   Morgan   Line-Southern   Pacific   Railway   on   right   with    distributing    plant    of    Carnegie    Steel    Corporation,    American    Steel    and    Wire 

Company    and   American   Sheet    and    Tin    Plate   Company    on    left.    {Copyright    Cecil    Thomson.) 

Below:     Upper    stretch    of    channel    with    plants    of    Magnolia    Compress    and  Warehouse  Company  and  Houston  Compress  Company  in  foreground,  and  Turning 

Basin    in    background. 
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been  constructed  additions  to  existing  wharves  and  railroad 
facilities,  a  421  foot  steel  and  concrete  gallery  extension  to  the 
1,000,000  bushel  public  grain  elevator,  which  has  a  loading 
capacity  of  100,000  bushels  of  grain  per  hour  and  berthing 
space  for  two  vessels,  and  the  construction  of  two  new  wharves, 
Nos.  14  and  15,  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel,  having  a 
length  of  approximately  900  feet.  Wharf  No.  14  will  be  used 
as  a  grain  loading  berth  in  addition  to  the  handling  of  other 
business. 

There  has  also  been  added  a  second  story  to  Wharf  No.  12, 
which  is  under  lease  to  an  importing  and  exporting  firm  in  the 
handling  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal. 

Private  enterprise,  too,  is  aware  of  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  Port  of  Houston  and  is  rapidly  taking  advantage  of  them. 
In  the  past  few  years  many  industries  have  been  established  along 
the  waterfront,  such  as  oil  refineries,  cotton  compresses,  chemical 
works,  cement  plants,  flour  and  rice  mills,  steel  fabricating  and 
assembling  plants,  fertilizer  plants,  etc.,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  $125,000,000,  employing  12,800  men  with  a  daily 
payroll  of  $80,000.00. 

The  Manchester  Terminal  Corporation  last  year  completed 
its  new  $4,000,000  cotton  compress  and  warehouse,  which  has 
1600  feet  of  wharfage,  two  high  density  compresses  and  storage 
space  for   3  00,000  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  also  completed  their  large 
fabricating  and  assembly  plant  on  the  Ship  Channel,  having  an 
area  of  approximately  16  acres.  A  wharf  400  feet  in  length  of 
creosoted  piling  has  been  provided,  with  apron  tracks,  and  a  slip 
60  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long  has  been  dredged  into  the  bank, 
affording  an  unloading  berth  for  barges  bringing  in  cargoes  of 
steel  articles  from  the  Pennsylvania  mills  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company. 

The  Morgan  Line  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Company) 
completed  the  first  unit  of  its  new  terminal  at  Clinton  early  in 
1927  and  since  that  time  has  been  operating  out  of  the  Port  of 
Houston  with  weekly  sailings  to  New  York.  A  slip  1,000  feet 
long  and  22  5  feet  wide  has  been  dredged  into  the  bank  and 
provides  berthing  space  for  three  vessels  and  has  transit  sheds 
and  railway  trackage  on  the  west  side;  also  an  oil  loading  berth 
on  the  east  side. 

The  facilities  at  the  Port  of  Houston  are  well  protected 
from  fire  by  the  new  fire  boat  "Port  Houston,"  which  has 
shown  splendid  service  in  emergency  cases  and  is  always  ready 
to  answer  an  alarm  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  point  on  the 
waterfront.  This  fire  boat  is  equipped  with  39  fire  nozzles, 
having  a  capacity  of  75  00  gallons  of  water  per  minute  at  a 
pressure  of  15  0  pounds.  The  plans  for  this  vessel  were  drawn 
by  Cox  &  Stevens,  Naval  Architects  of  New  York,  and  the 
boat  was  constructed  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation of  Wilmington,  Delaware.    It  is  12  5  feet  long,  27  feet  wide 


and  has  a  draft  of  8.t  feet,  equipped  with  two  5  00  H.  P.  Winton 
Diesel  electric  engines,  with  an  auxiliary  unit  of  165  H.  P., 
driving   Westinghouse   motor    generators. 

In  addition  to  the  fireboat,  the  Port  is  provided  with  an 
efficient  system  of  water  mains  connected  with  the  city 
water  supply.  Thus  the  entire  waterfront  is  amply  protected 
from  the  dangers  of  fire. 

A  great  many  new  improvements  are  contemplated  for  the 
near  future  along  the  Ship  Channel,  among  them  being  the 
construction  of  a  second  story  shed  on  Wharf  13,  to  be  used 
as  a  warehouse  for  coastwise  business,  the  extension  of  the  Public 
Belt  Railroad  down  the  channel  to  Morgan's  Point,  additional 
wharf  construction,  and  also  the  construction  of  private  facilities. 

The  Roxana  Petroleum  Corporation  recently  purchased  a 
650  acre  tract  on  the  Channel  about  12  miles  east  of  the  center 
of  the  City  of  Houston  and  may  undertake  the  erection  thereon 
of  an  oil  refinery  and  terminal. 

The  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Company  is  planning  the 
addition  of  a  40,000  kilowatt  unit  to  their  Deepwater  plant, 
making  the  total  capacity  of  this  plant  105,000  kilowatts.  In 
addition  to  the  Deepwater  plant  of  the  Houston  Lighting  & 
Power  Company,  the  plant  at  Gable  Street  is  still  being  main- 
tained, and  the  two  combined  plants  provide  electric  power  for 
a  radius  of  approximately  100  miles  around  the  City  of  Houston. 

Many  industries  are  also  locating  on  the  light  draft  channel, 
from  the  Turning  Basin  to  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  and  the 
past  few  years  has  seen  the  erection  of  cold  storage  plants,  cotton 
compresses,  cement  plants,  etc.,  and  work  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced by  the  United  States  Engineerng  Department  to  dredge 
this  channel  to  a  depth  of  10  feet  and  width  of  60  feet  on  the 
bottom,  and  the  completion  of  this  channel  will  do  much  toward 
increasing  the  volume  of  traffic  to  the  industries  located  almost 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

At  the  present  time  cotton  is  barged  from  the  compresses  on 
the  upper  channel  to  shipside.  Large  quantities  of  oyster  shell 
are  brought  from  the  reefs  of  Galveston  Bay  and  mixed  with 
silica  clay,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto  River,  and 
manufactured  into  a  high  grade  Portland  cement.  Oyster  shells 
are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  poultry  feed. 

Several  warehouses  and  cold  storage  plants  have  been 
constructed  on  this  upper  section  of  the  channel,  such  as  the 
Houston  Terminal  Warehouse  and  Cold  Storage  plant,  which 
consists  of  six  stories  and  has  an  area  of  300,000  square  feet 
of  dry  storage  space  and  750,000  cubic  feet  of  cold  storage 
space,  and  the  Central  Warehouse  and  Forwarding  Company, 
which  is  constructed  of  brick  and  concrete  and  has  six  stories 
above  the  street  level. 

Located  as  it  is,  in  the  heart  of  an  abundance  of  oil  and 
gas  and  a  great  store  of  raw  agricultural  and  mineral  products, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  future  holds  much  for  Houston,  "The 
City  Which   Fooled   the   Geographers." 


An  Important  and  Fast  Growing  Industry 


HOUSTON  has   a   large  and   up-to-date   battery   factory   in 
the  plant  of  the  Chain  Battery  System,  Incorporated.   This 
factory  was  established  in  1919  and  has  had  a  steady  and 
substantial      growth.      The      company      manufactures      storage 
batteries,  plates  and  parts. 

THE  MATERIAL  in  CHAIN  BATTERIES  is  the  BEST 
OBTAINABLE — the  plates  are  hand  pasted  from  pure  oxides — 
not  a  grain  of  filler  is  used — the  staggered  lead  grid  is  cast  from 
pure,  new  antimonial  lead.  CHAIN  Plates  are  cycled  twice  in 
forming — and  both  positive  and  negative  give  full  Cadmium 
readings.  Chain  Separators  are  shipped  direct  from  the  West 
Coast — and  are  selected  straight  grain  Port  Orford  Cedar — it  is 
known  that  the  best  separator  is  required  to  secure  maximum  life 
from  the  battery.     The  rubber  cases  are  purchased  under  blanket 


contract,  covering  the  three  factories  of  the  system,  from  the 
largest  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  on  Chain  Batteries  is  performed 
by  careful,  experienced  men — many  of  them  have  been  employed 
in  all  of  the  factories  and  they  know  WHY  as  well  as  HOW. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  of  Chain  Batteries  adds  to  their 
value.  The  screw  post  is  used,  with  a  heavy  lead  nut  and  rub- 
ber gasket  beneath  the  cover.  The  compound  is  applied  in  two 
pourings,  assuring  a  perfect  seal.  All  material  is  thoroughly 
inspected  before  use,  and  every  Chain  Battery  is  tested  before 
shipment. 

Mr.  Howard  Proctor,  the  manager  of  the  Chain  Battery 
System,  has,  through  progressive  methods  and  painstaking  care 
to  the  maintenance  of  quality  and  service,  developed  the 
company  to  its  present  dominating  position  in  the  battery 
manufacture  field. 
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Above:    View    of    grain    elevator    from    Wharf    10. 

Below :     View  looking   upstream   past   plant   of   Houston   Compress   Company     to  Turning  Basin,  with  Public  Elevator  on  the  right.   (Copyright  Cecil  Thomson.) 
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The  Intracoastal  Canal 

By  Roy  Miller 

Active  Vice  President,  Intracoastal  Canal  Assn. 


IF  THE  Mississippi,  instead  of  discharging  its  mighty  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  hundred  miles  below  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  should  deflect  its  course  from  that  metropolis 
and  pursue  its  way  through  the  fertile  coastal  sections  of  Louis- 
iana and  Texas  westward  to  the  Rio  Grande,  one  might  visualize 
the  purpose,  effect  and  tremendous  possibilities  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Canal  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  For  all  practical  purposes 
this  is  what  the  canal  means  as  an  integral  part  of  that  great 
system  of  transportation  of  which  the  "Father  of  Waters"  is 
backbone  and  main   trunk  line. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  its  marvelous  possibilities  as  a  transportation  facility, 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  relationship  to  the  Mississippi  Valley 
system  of  waterways,  is  of  broad  interest.  In  the  first  place  this 
is  not  a  new  venture.  The  possibilities  were  visualized  by  govern- 
ment engineers  fifty  years  ago.  In  a  report  made  to  Congress  in 
1875  by  the  then  Chief  of  Engineers,  it  was  shown  to  be  practical 
to  construct  an  inland  waterway  connecting  the  inland  streams 
and  bays  of  the  coast  countries  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  "from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Grande."  But  the  time  was  not  ripe. 
Nothing  of  a  constructive  nature  was  undertaken  until  the 
organization  was  formed  by  representative  citizens  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas  twenty  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  organized  effort, 
sections  of  the  canal  were  constructed  both  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  and  although  these  sections  are  now  rendering  service 
of  much  value  locally,  the  inadequacy  of  their  dimensions  makes 
economical  transportation  on  a  commercial  scale  impractical,  if 
not   impossible. 

PROJECT  ADOPTED 

Five  years  ago,  the  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Louis- 
iana and  Texas  decided  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  have  the 
project  considered  in  its  entirety,  not  only  as  a  through  waterway, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  system,  and  with  a  view 
to  its  adoption  upon  the  basis  of  adequate  dimensions  which 
would  permit  of  through  barge  transportation  from  points 
along  the  canal  to  and  from  points  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Congress  authorized  the  survey.  Following  a  careful 
and  painstaking  study,  the  government  engineers  recommended 
a  construction  programme  on  the  basis  of  a  nine-foot  depth  and 
a  one-hundred-foot  bottom  width  from  New  Orleans  to  Corpus 
Christi,  a  distance  of  approximately  600  miles.  The  cost  was 
estimated   at    $16,000,000.00. 

In  April,  1924,  this  recommendation  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  and  the  project 
as  recommended  was  included  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  passed  at  the  recent  session  of 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  January  21st,  1927, 
completed  Congressional  approval  of  the  project  by  authorizing 
its  construction  in  its  entirety  from  New  Orleans  to  Corpus 
Christi. 

ENGINEERING    REPORTS 

The  tremendous  possibilities  of  this  waterway,  and  the 
service  it  will  render  to  commerce,  are  best  summarized  in  some 
of  the  engineering  reports  made  upon  the  project.  In  his 
"conclusions,"  Colonel  G.  M.  Hoffman,  former  Division  Engi- 
neer at  New  Orleans,  who  made  the  survey  report,  said: 

"Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  are  conditions  so  favorable 
for  the  economical  construction  and  the  efficient  use  of  an 
inland  waterway  of  the  first  class  as  in  the  case  here  presented. 

"As  has  been  shown,  a  large  tonnage  will  be  affected  even 
though  the  country  is  but  little  developed.  The  waterway  with 
its  connections  via  the  Mississippi  and  tributaries,  the  intracoastal 


route  to  Mobile,  and  the  Warriro  system,  reaches  many  states 
0,f  diverse  needs  and  production.  In  the  general  case,  freight 
rates  are  high;  an  analysis  thereof  would  have  made  an  impressive 
showing,  but  the  intricacies  of  the  question  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  involved  rendered  any  comprehensive  investigation 
impractical  within  a  reasonable  period.  Lands  traversed  are 
fertile  and  capable  of  high  agricultural  development.  Mining 
and  manufacturing  possibilities  are  tremendous.  Grazing  lands 
abound.  Fisheries  are  unequalled.  Large  areas  of  hard  and  soft 
woods  are  still  uncut.  Climate  is  salubrious,  many  coastal  resorts 
being  popular  the  year  round." 

In  concluding  his  report,  the  late  General  George  W. 
Goethals,  who  was  the  Association's  consulting  engineer,  and  who 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  canal's  commercial  possibil- 
ities said: 

"With  the  maintenance  of  a  nine  foot  channel  in  the 
Mississippi  River;  with  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  River 
improvement;  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Chicago-Mississippi 
canal    the    tonnage   possibilities   of    the    Intracoastal    Canal    will 

exceed  12,000,000  annually and  the  Intracoastal  Canal 

will  become  a  vital  part  of  the  great  inland  waterways  system 
of  the  country." 

THROUGH    THE    MIND'S    EYE 

Go  with  me  in  imagination  on  a  quick  journey  through 
this  wonderful  land  which  the  Intracoastal  Canal  will  traverse. 
We  leave  the  great  city  of  New  Orleans  and  go  westward  through 
the  land  of  the  Arcadians,  the  adopted  home  of  Evangeline,  far 
famed  in  song  and  story.  No  more  productive  soil  exists  than 
in  this  fertile  delta  region.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  canals 
already  existing  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  beautiful  bayous  and 
streams,  which,  even  now,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
have  been  used  for  transportation  purposes.  Probably  no  other 
state  in  the  Union  is  so  blessed  with  a  system  of  inland  water- 
ways as  is  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  has  been  called  the 
"Holland  of  America."  It  has  more  than  four  thousand  miles 
of  bayous  and  streams  susceptible  of  light  draft  navigation.  All 
of  them,  flowing  into  the  sea,  will  connect  with  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  as  a  main  trunk  line,  just  as  the  great  Mississippi  in  the 
same  manner  will  serve  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

SUGAR 

In  this  favored  region  along  the  route  of  the  Canal  is 
the  famous  "Sugar  Bowl"  of  Louisiana,  which  produces  4,000,000 
tons  of  cane  and  an  average  of  2  5 0,000  tons  of  sugar  each  year, 
besides  a  diversity  of  almost  every  farm,  feed,  and  truck  crop 
imaginable. 

RICE 

There  in  western  Louisiana  is  the  greatest  rice  producing 
section  of  the  western  hemisphere.  West  Louisiana  and  East 
Texas  produce  an  average  of  600,000  tons  of  rice  annually, 
which  is  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  rice  produced  in 
the  United  States;  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  production 
is    on    or    adjacent    to    the   route   of    the    canal. 

SALT 

Immediately  on  the  canal  in  Southern  Louisiana  are  three 
of  the  greatest  salt  mines  in  the  world.  These  mines  are  located 
upon  mounds,  or  large  hills,  from  1,500  to  2,500  acres  in  extent. 
The  salt  is  found  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface  in  solid  rock 
formation  of  practically  pure  quality.  The  deposits  are  of 
unknown  depth,  a  test  of  2000  feet  in  depth  having  shown 
no   bottom. 

LUMBER 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  cypress  and  yellow  pine, 
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and  the  largest  unused  supply  of  hardwood  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  exists  in  Southern  Louisiana  and  East  Texas  along 
the   route  of   the   canal. 

Along  the  route  of  the  canal,  as  it  passes  through  Louisiana, 
are   many   thriving   and    growing   cities. 

OIL 

As  we  cross  the  Sabine  River  into  the  State  of  Texas,  we 
enter  the  greatest  oil  refining  district  in  the  world,  served  by 
the  ports  of  Orange,  Beaumont,  and  Port  Arthur.  From  Lake 
Charles,  Louisiana,  to  the  Sabine,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles, 
we  traverse,  now  under  construction  by  local  bond  issue,  a  new 
thirty-foot  deep  water  channel  on  its  way  to  the  sea  by  way  of 
Sabine  Pass.  This  thirty-foot  channel  continues  through  the 
Sabine-Neches  Canal  for  thirty  miles  to  Port  Arthur  and  thence 
the  canal  will  find  its  way  across  the  land  to  Galveston  Bay, 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  At  the  entrance  of  the  canal  into 
the  Sabine  is  the  thriving  city  of  Orange,  one  of  the  greatest 
lumber  producing  ports  in  the  United  States.  Up  the  Neches 
River,  thirty  feet  in  depth,  from  the  canal  a  distance  of  only 
a  few  miles,  is  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Beaumont,  a  com- 
mercial and  distributing  center  for  a  large  area  in  East  Texas, 
and   the  site  of  large  refineries   and  many  important   industries. 

At  Port  Arthur  we  encounter  the  largest  oil  refining  center 
in  the  world,  one  of  its  plants  employing  8,000  men.  From  a 
country  village  of  less  than  5  00  inhabitants  twenty-five  years 
ago,  Port  Arthur  has  become  a  metropolitan  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of   more   than   40,000. 

The  refineries  in  the  Sabine  district  have  a  capacity  of  more 
than  200,000  barrels,  or  about  65,000  tons,  a  day. 

POINTS   OF   DISTRIBUTION 

As  we  enter  the  Houston-Galveston  section  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  veritable  workshop  of  commercial  and  shipping 
activity.  Galveston  has  long  been  one  of  the  nation's  great 
seaports,  serving  with  her  ships  and  extensive  facilities  the 
commerce  of  a  vast  territory  reaching  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  northward   almost   to   the   Canadian   border. 

Houston  is  a  newcomer  in  the  sisterhood  of  ports.  She 
points  with  pride  to  her  location  "where  eighteen  railroads 
meet  the  sea."  Although  the  first  ship  sailed  from  Houston 
harbor  in  August,  1915,  only  twelve  years  ago,  last  year  there 
moved  out  of  the  port  1,3  93  ships  with  cargoes  valued  at 
$415,578,832.00.  To  care  for  this  vast  tonnage  the  Municipal 
Belt  Railway  handled  last  year    186,272   cars. 

At  these  great  distributing  centers  of  Houston  and  Gal- 
veston, and  also  at  Texas  City,  the  water-borne  commerce  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  will  find  its  point  of  distribution  into  the 
far  reaches  of  the  Southwest. 

COTTON 

From  Houston  and  Galveston  south  to  Corpus  Christi,  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  we  traverse  the  richest  general  agricultural 
territory  in  the  United  States.  Although  formerly  a  land  of 
cattle  ranches  it  is  rapidly  being  transformed  into  a  farming 
region  of  surpassing  productivity.  Cotton  is  the  great  money 
crop,  and  a  million  bales  are  produced  in  the  territory  immed- 
iately contiguous  to  the  route  of  the  canal. 

SULPHUR 

But  of  surpassing  commercial  importance  to  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  nation,  and  primarily  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  River  territories,  is  a  basic  commodity  as  essential  to 
industry  as  salt  is  to  human  life,  the  production  of  which,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  now  confined  wholly  to 
the  territory  immediately  on  the  Intracoastal  Canal  south  of 
Houston  and  Galveston.  I  refer  to  sulphur.  The  total  production 
of  the  two  sulphur  mines  in  this  locality  last  year  approximated 
2,000,000  tons.  That  represented  the  total  sulphur  production 
of  the  United  States.  No  commodity  is  so  important  to  industry 
as  sulphur.    It  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  more  commodities 


than  any  other  element.  It  is  said  to  have  more  than  a  hundred 
uses.  It  is  necessary  in  all  chemicals,  in  all  fertilizer,  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber,  of  steel,  of  tin  plate,  of  paper,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  consumption  of  sulphur  in  what  we  call 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valley  territories  amounts  to  652,000 
tons  annually,  and  practically  every  pound  of  it  could  be  trans- 
ported by  barge  through  the  canal  and  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers  at  a  tremendous  saving. 

The  State  of  Illinois  uses  104,000  tons  of  sulphur  a  year. 
Here  at  East  St.  Louis,  one  chemical  plant  buys  3  0,000  tons  of 
Texas  sulphur  annually.  The  average  rail  rate  is  $8.8  5.  With 
through    barge   transportation   it   could    be   cut    in   half. 

Ohio  uses  108,000  tons  a  year.  With  through  barge  trans- 
portation a  saving  of   $5.00   a  ton   would   result. 

Pennsylvania  consumes  105,000  tons  annually.  The  rail 
rate  is  approximately  $11.00  a  ton.  Barge  transportation  would 
cut    this   in   half. 

THE     GATEWAY    TO     MEXICO 

At  Corpus  Christi,  the  present  recommended  terminus  of 
the  canal,  where  less  than  a  year  ago  a  new  seaport  was  estab- 
lished, with  facilities  as  complete  and  modern  as  those  possessed 
by  any  harbor  in  the  United  States,  the  canal  will  open  a  new 
gateway  into  the  fast  developing  Southwest  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  for  the  products  and  merchandise  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  River  valleys.  A  barge  loaded  at  Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  or  St.  Louis,  may  then  pursue  its  way  over  the 
longest  inland  waterway  in  the  world,  insuring  to  producer  and 
consumer  the  lowest  transportation  costs,  distance  and  service 
considered,  ever  enjoyed  by  the  commerce  of  any  nation.  This 
is  no  idle  dream.  It  lies  within  the  realm  of  certainty  and  its 
realization  waits  only  upon  the  completion  of  all  of  the  great 
projects   which   comprise   the  Mississippi   Valley   system. 

In  the  not  far  distant  future,  of  course,  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  will  be  extended  south  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the 
Mexican  border,  where  contact  will  be  established  with  that 
magnificent  area  of  marvelous  productivity,  the  Magic  Valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  whose  progress  and  development  in  the  past 
few  years  has  no  counterpart  in  American  history. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  act,  which  became  a  law  with  the 
President's  approval  in  January  of  last  year,  authorized  a  survey 
with  a  view  to  an  extension  of  the  Canal  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  distance  is  approximately  130 
miles.  Two  termini  in  the  Valley  are  contemplated,  one  at  Point 
Isabel,  near  Brownsville  and  the  mouth  of  the  River,  and  the 
other  at  Harlingen,  one  of  the  wonder  cities  of  that  even  more 
wonderful  region,  located  over  twenty  miles  inland,  but  easily 
reached  at  small  cost  through  the  Arroyo  Colorado. 

EXCHANGE    OF    PRODUCTS 

But  this  will  suffice.  From  what  has  been  said  this  fact  may 
be  adduced.  There  are  produced  on  or  adjacent  to  the  route  of 
the  Intracoastal  Canal  more  basic  and  necessary  commodities  of 
commerce  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  similar  area  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  sugar,  salt,  lumber,  rice,  oil,  sulphur,  and 
cotton;  and  their  character  is  such  as  to  make  them  ideal  com- 
modities for  water  transportation.  These  are  products  which 
the  great  middle  west  of  our  country  needs,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  price  at  which  they  can  be  purchased  is  largely  influenced 
by  transportation  costs,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
people  of  the  nation  are  interested  in  their  most  economical 
transportation. 

Down  here  in  the  Southwest  we  need  commodities  which 
are  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
centers  of  the  North.  We  need  the  steel  from  Pittsburgh,  from 
Youngstown  and  from  Chicago.  We  must  have  the  machinery 
that  comes  from  the  great  manufacturing  plants.  We  need, 
and  must  have,  agricultural  implements,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes  which  come  from  the  merchandising  establishments.  We 
need  coal  from  Pennsylvania,  from  Illinois,  and  from  Alabama. 
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We  need  the  household  furniture  which  comes  from  Michigan 
and  Indiana  and  other  states.  We  need,  in  fact,  the  almost  count- 
less catalogue  of  things  we  call  the  necessities  or  luxuries  of 
life  from  the  hoe,  the  pick  and  the  shovel,  and  the  sewing  ma- 
chine on  one  hand,  to  the  automobile  and  the  grand  piano  on 
the  other. 

FROM   NEW   ENGLAND  TO   MEXICO 

But  the  Intracoastal  Canal's  relationship  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  system  is  not  the  sole  or  the  ultimate  objective  its  con- 
struction will  serve.  It  is  given  first  consideration  here  only  be- 
cause the  Mississippi  system  is  now  nearing  completion. 

The  last  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  authorized  the  purchase  by 
the  government  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  The  same  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  an  Intracoastal  waterway  12  feet 
deep  and  90  feet  wide  from  Beaufort,  N.  C,  to  Cape  Fear,  in  the 
same  state,  and  an  inland  waterway  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami, 
Florida,  of  somewhat  lesser  dimensions.  These  important  projects, 
coupled  with  others  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  either  completed 
or  authorized,  assure  the  early  realization  of  a  protected  inland 
route  from  New  England  to  Florida. 

A  study  is  now  being  made  of  the  projected  canal  across 
northern  Florida  which  will  give  a  direct  route  to  Apalachicola 
and  Mobile,  where  it  will  join  the  waterway  now  in  actual  ser- 
vice from  that  city  to  New  Orleans.  This  important  link  in  the 
Intracoastal  system  will  reduce  the  distance  by  water,  through  a 
protected,  land-locked  canal,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  by  nearly  a  thousand  miles. 

THE    PRESENT    STATUS 

Actual  construction  work  upon  that  portion  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Canal  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Galveston  Bay,  in  all 
probability  will  be  begun  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  sum 
of    $2,000,000.00   is   now   available,   having  been   alloted   by    the 


Chief  of  Engineers,  and  as  soon  as  all  of  the  necessary  rights-of- 
way  which  are  being  donated  by  local  interests  are  secured,  con- 
tracts will  be  let  so  that  the  construction  work  may  proceed 
simultaneously   in   Louisiana   and   Texas. 

Committees  representing  the  Intracoastal  Canal  Association 
also  are  engaged  in  securing  rights-of-v/ay  for  the  two  sections 
finally  authorized  in  the  recent  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  namely 
the  direct  route  from  New  Orleans  to  Morgan  City,  in  Louisiana, 
a  distance  of  107  miles,  known  as  the  Harvey  Route,  and  from 
Galveston  to  Corpus  Christi,  in  Texas,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 200  miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Harvey  Route  is 
$4,610,000.00,  while  the  section  from  Galveston  to  Corpus 
Christi  will  cost  about   $3,000,000.00. 

The  funds  required  to  construct  the  entire  project  (esti- 
mated at  a  total  of  approximately  $16,000,000.00)  will  be 
alloted  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  from  the  annual  Rivers  and 
Harbors  appropriations  as  needed  to  insure  final  completion  as 
speedily  as  the  work  can  be  done. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  work  will  be  done  for  the  most 
part  by  contract,  and  the  time  of  completion,  therefore,  will  be 
governed  to  some  extent  by  the  availability  of  dredging  plants. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  83,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  will 
have  to  be  moved  in  the  process,  but  once  construction  work 
begins  there  will  be  no  let  up  until  the  entire  project  is  completed. 

Thus  in  less  than  four  years,  possibly  within  three  years,  the 
vision  and  faith  of  far  seeing,  public-spirited  citizens  of  Louis- 
iana and  Texas,  who  have  labored  unceasingly  for  more  than  two 
decades  to  bring  substance  to  their  dreams,  will  find  their  happy 
consummation  in  the  realization  of  a  great  transportation  facility 
which  all  those  familiar  with  its  possibilities  believe  will  do  more 
to  promote  the  development,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  the  great 
Southwest  than  any  enterprise  of  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 


The  Growth  of  the  Laundry  Industry  and 
the  Shepherd  Laundries  Company 


THE  laundry  industry  has  advanced  in  the  past  ten  years, 
from  a  very  small  industry  into  the  twelfth  largest  industry 

in  the  world,  and  by  193  0  it  hopes  to  be  doing  a  volume 
of  a  billion  dollars  annually,  and  make  a  few  steps  closer  to 
the  top.  At  the  present  time,  the  laundries  of  the  United  States 
have  raised  a  fund  of  five  million  dollars  to  be  spent  over  a 
period  of  four  years  in  the  advancement  of  the  industry.  The 
development  at  present,  is  so  rapid,  that  by  193  0  the  gain  will 
surely  better  the  billion  dollars. 

The  Shepherd  Laundries  Company  was  organized  by  T.  W. 
Shepherd,  the  father  of  the  present  members  of  the  firm,  in 
18  89,  and  was  then  known  as  the  Beaumont  Steam  Laundry, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.00  and  a  volume  of  $70,000.00 
annually.  Mr.  Shepherd  schooled  his  five  sons  in  the  industry, 
and  they  are  'at  present  head  of  the  organization,  and  have 
been  since  Mr.  Shepherd's  death.  The  personnel  of  the  company 
today,  is  G.  H.  Shepherd,  president,  A.  E.  Shepherd,  manager 
of  the  Beaumont  plant,  W.  P.  Shepherd,  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  plant,  and  F.  W.  and  H.  M.  Shepherd,  joint  managers  of 
the  Houston  plant. 

The  first  foothold  of  the  company  in  Houston  came  in 
1921,  when  the  Martin  Dry  Cleaning  Company  and  the  Panti- 
torium  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Company  were  both  purchased 
and  consolidated  as  the  Pantitorium  Klassy  Kleaners  and  Dyers. 
The  company  from  that  time  to  1924  made  very  rapid  progress, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  they  opened  a  very  modern  laundry 
in  connection  with  the  cleaning  plant.  Equipment  for  the 
laundry  plants  purchased  at  that  time  amounted  to  about 
$100,000.00,  with  the  cleaning  equipment  in  the  amount  of 
$40,000.00,  giving  a  total  of  $140,000.00  in  equipment,  capable 


of  handling  about  $3  00,000  annually.  The  company  is  now 
capitalized  at  $200,000.00  with  assets  in  excess  of  $700,000.00. 
A  short  time  ago  the  company  bonded  its  assets  for  $325,000.00, 
with   which   to   carry   on    an   extensive   expansion   program. 

In  connection  with  the  issue,  the  laundry  plant  at  Houston, 
consisting  of  the  ground  and  building,  was  bought  for  $70,000, 
and  there  will  be  added  a  third  floor,  basement  and  sub-basement 
at  a  cost  of  $3  5,000.  The  machinery  and  equipment  added  to 
this  plant  will  cost  approximately  $20,000.  The  Beaumont  plant 
has  duplicated  their  floor  space,  and  added  considerable  equip- 
ment also.  The  San  Antonio  plant  has  increased  their  capacity 
with  additional  machinery  to  about  double  their  former  capacitv. 
The  company  will  now  have  a  capacity  of  handling,  in  the 
three  plants,  approximately  $900,000.00  annually,  and  giving 
service  in  all  departments  of  a  modern  laundry,  cleaning  and 
dyeing  plant.  The  company  operates  forty-five  trucks  in  the 
three    cities,    and    18    of   them    locally. 


Houston  has  nearly  2,000  more  children  than  any  city  in 
Texas,  a  total  of  over  50,000.  There  are  45,000  children  in 
the   city's   schools. 


Houston  has  60,000  telephones,  75,000  lighi:  meters,  48,000 
water  meters. 


Houston  has  20  high  schools  and  71  elementary  schools. 
The  value  of  school  property  exceeds  $19,000,000.  Bond  issues 
aggregating  $11,000,000  have  been  voted  for  the  school  system 
within   the  past  few  years. 
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Cotton  In  Its  Relation  to  Development 

of  Port  Houston 


By  F.  P.  Dalzell 

Traffic  Manager  Houston  Cotton  Exchange 


THE  recorded  history  of  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  extends 
back   approximately    100    years,   which   carries   us   well   back 
into  the  period  when  our  state,  then  a  part  of  Mexico  was 
first  beginning  to  feel  ambitious  for  freedom  and  independence. 

There  would  be  nothing  gained  by  a  recital  here  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  old-timers  who  fore-saw  the  ultimate 
greatness  of  this  waterway  and  who  put  their  strength  behind 
it.  That  story  has  been  told  elsewhere  by  others,  often  and  well, 
and  instead  of  going  into  the  romance  of  development  I  shall 
deal  with  the  practical  side  and  endeavor  to  give  the  reader  a 
view  of  the  material  results  which  flow  from  Port  Houston's 
existence  and  operation. 

For  practical  purpose  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  came  into 
existence  in  September,  1914,  at  which  time  the  2  5 -foot  channel 
from  the  Turning  Basin  to  the  sea  was  completed,  but  very  little 
use  was  made  of  it  for  a  few  years  thereafter  because  the  de- 
mands of  the  World  War  had  confined  shipping  almost  entirely 
to  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  it  was  not  until  November,  1919, 
that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  succumbed  finally  to  the 
pleadings  and  pressure  from  the  Houston  Cotton  Exchange  and 
sailed  the  steampship  "MERRYMOUNT"  with  a  full  cargo  of 
cotton  from  Houston  to  Liverpool,  England. 

For  many  years  before  the  "MERRYMOUNT"  sailed  and 
before  we  became  a  seaport  Houston  had  been  a  great  cotton 
market.  Its  geographical  location,  even  though  it  was  not  a 
port  was  such  as  to  cause  large  quantities  of  cotton  to  concen- 
trate here.  Fifty  years  ago  Houston  was  handling  a  quarter  or 
a  million  bales  of  cotton  annually  which  was  then  exported 
through  the  Port  of  Galveston.  By  the  year  1910,  which  was 
when  Congress  first  took  serious  notice  of  Houston's  aspirations 
to  be  a  seaport,  we  were  handling  three-quarters  of  a  million  bales 
of  cotton  annually,  and  by  the  time  the  "MERRYMOUNT" 
sailed  in  1919,  we  had  gone  well  over  a  million  bales  per  year. 
In  other  words,  we  had  here  in  the  year  1919  a  prize  in  the  shape 
of  more  than  a  million  bales  of  cotton  per  year  to  offer  ships  that 
would  brave  the  fancied  terrors  of  our  channel. 

This  cotton  business  of  the  City  of  Houston  without  a  port 
was  great  enough  to  make  a  port  of  it,  and  when  it  did  become 
a  port  that  fact  again  helped  the  cotton  business  of  the  city. 
To  appreciate  more  fully  how  our  cotton  business  has  helped  to 
build  the  port  and  how  in  turn  the  fact  of  being  a  port  has  built 
up  the  cotton  business,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  an  understanding 
eye  on  these  figures: 


Season  August   1,   1919  to  July   31,   1920. 

Season  August   1,   1920  to  July   31,   1921. 

Season  August   1,  1921  to  July  31,  1922. 

Season  August   1,   1922  to  July   31,    1923. 

Season  August   1,    1923  to  July  31,   1924. 

Season  August   1,   1924  to  July   31,   1925 

Season  August    1,   1925  to  July   31,   1926. 

Season  August   1,   1926  to  May   18,   1927 


Net  Receipts 
1,080,564  Bales 
1,567,749  Bales 
1,163,673  Bales 
1,377,557  Bales 
1,816,883  Bales 

.2,668,265  Bales 
2,617,929  Bales 

.3,523,236  Bales 


Exports 

69,83  9  Bales 

466,18  5  Bales 

478,141  Bales 

719,942  Bales 

1,065,612  Bales 

1,821,828  Bales 

1,796,671  Bales 

2,353,860  Bales 


To  Houstonians  this  showing  of  prosperity  and  growth  is 
no  doubt  very  gratifying,  but  let  us  be  broad-minded  enough  to 
admit  that  if  the  development  of  Port  Houston  has  benefited  no 
one  but  Houston  and  Houstonians,  it  has  not  been  much  of  an 
achievement.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  whether  it  has  helped  anyone 
else.     Take  the  case  of  the  cotton  producer. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  understood  that  the  price  of  cotton  in 
the  i  >uthwest  is  fixed  by  its  value  delivered  in  Houston  or  Gal- 
veston.    In  other  words,  the  producer  of  a  bale  of  cotton  of  a 


certain  grade  and  staple  will  get  a  definite  price  for  it  when  he 
delivers  it  in  Galveston  or  Houston.  The  grower's  net  return  is 
what  he  receives  for  his  cotton  in  Houston  or  Galveston  less 
what  he  has  to  pay  for  transportation.  That  is,  where  the 
freight  is  high  his  net  return  is  less  and  if  his  freight  rate  is  low 
his  net  return  is  greater. 

Before  Houston  became  a  seaport  the  cotton  of  the  South- 
west went  to  Galveston  and  the  return  to  the  producer  was  based 
upon  the  freight  rate  to  Galveston.  The  opening  of  Houston  as 
a  seaport  in  1919  reduced  the  rail  haul  5  0  miles,  the  freight  rate 
being  reduced  correspondingly,  and  the  net  return  to  the  pro- 
ducer was  automatically  increased  to  this  extent.  This  was  true 
even  though  the  cotton  may  have  gone  to  Galveston,  because  in 
order  for  Galveston  merchants  to  buy  cotton  they  were 
compelled  to  meet  Houston  competition. 

A  true  conception  of  what  the  construction  of  Port  Hous- 
ton has  meant  to  the  cotton  farmer  of  the  state  can  be  had  only 
by  showing  in  dollars  and  cents  the  extent  to  which  he  has  been 
benefited  and  I  am  listing  below  a  number  of  the  counties  nearby 
Houston  showing  the  average  saving  to  the  producer  per  bale 
and  also  the  total  amount  of  production  since  the  crop  year 
1920,  and  the  total  amount  saved  since  that  time  to  the  cotton 
producers  of  each  county. 

Average  Saving     Number  Bales         Amount  of 

County                                    Per  Bale.  of  Cotton               Saving  to 

500  Pounds  Produced           Each  County 

Anderson     30       cents  133,878                $       40,163.40 

Angelina    37/  cents  45,366  17,012.26 

Austin      ....50       cents  143,747  71,873.50 

Bastrop      35       cents  159,946  55.981.1U 

Bee     17 /  cents  105,148  18,390.90 

Bell     27 /  cents  406,231  111,713.52 

Bexar      5       cents  130,365  6,518.25 

Brazoria     50       cents  43,784  21,892.00 

Brazos      35       cents  127,481  44.618.35 

Burleson     37/  cents  146,288  54,858.00 

Caldwell     30       cents  280,732  84,219.60 

Cherokee      27 Yz  cents  143,401  39,435.27 

Colorado      50       cents  112,278  56,139.00 

Comal    17/2  cents  48,757  8,53  1.47 

DeWitt      25       cents  237,498  59,374.40 

Falls     30       cents  391,766  117,529.80 

Fayette     35       cents  219,172  76,710.20 

Fort    Bend     30       cents  219, S85  65,965.50 

Freestone      30       cents  157,911  47,373.30 

Goliad      17/2  cents  93,259  16,320.32 

Gonzales      25       cents  217,391  64,347.75 

Grimes     42 /2  cents  139,246  59,179.55 

Guadalupe      22/  cents  229,862  51,718.95 

Harris    50       cents  55,579  27.7S9.50 

Hays      27/2  cents  109,826  30,202.15 

Houston     32/2  cents  211,164  68,628.30 

Jackson      20       cents  58,479  11, 695. SO 

Karnes      17  /  cents  240,119  42,020.62 

Lavaca      20       cents  202,689  40,537.80 

Lee     37/2  cents  69.923  26.221.12 

Leon     35       cents  139,215  4S.725.25 

Liberty     50       cents  25,261  12,630.50 

Limestone      27 Yz  cents  360,402  99,110.55 

McLellan      17/2  cents  624,114  109,229.90 

Madison     .35       cents  79,074  27,675.90 

Milam      35       cents  352,755  123,464.25 

Montgomery      50       cents  34,062  17,031.00 

Nacogdoches    35       cents  133,797  46,828.95 

Navarro     17/  cents  564,082  9S,714.52 

Panola      17/  cents  139,585  24,427.37 

Polk     50       cents  70,464  •>^.:_I2.00 

Refugio      10       cents  81,111                  /'    S,  111.  10 

Robertson      35       cents  207,011               /     72,353.85 

/ 


/ 


Views   of    Ciiannh.    Industries 
.■\bon.     Group    of    industries,    including    Manchester    Public    Wharf,    American    Maid    Flour    Mills,    Texas    Portland   Cement    Company,    Magnolia   •  Hroleum 
Company,    Dhepwater    Oil    &    Refining    Company,    ami    Texas    Chemical    Company. 

Center:     View    showing    Houston     Lighting    &     Power    Company     main    power     plant     on     the     right     and    Galena-Signal    Oil    Company    on     the    left 
Below:     Morgan   Line   and    United   Slates   Steel   Corporation    Terminal   in   foreground ,    with    Sinclair    Refining    Company    in    the    background. 
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209,3  47 

10,457.3  5 

3:9,509 

19,754.50 

218,816 

10,940.80 

271,034 

75,534.35 

43,792 

16,451.95 

16,291 

6,109.12 

128,795 

32,198.75 

54,792 

27,396.00 

5  3,007 

26,503.50 

182,844 

91,422.00 

2  04,226 

71,479.10 

675,239 

118,166.82 

121,860 

6,098.00 

9,701,657 

$2,673,009.58 

Rusk     5      cents 

San   Jacinto    50       cents 

Smith     5       cents 

Travis      27/2  cents 

Trinity      37/2  cents 

Tyler     37 Vi  cents 

Victoria     25       cents 

Walker    50       cents 

Waller      50       cents 

Washington     50       cents 

Wharton      3  5       cents 

Williamson    17'/2  cents 

Wilson     5       cents 


The  sum  of  $2,673,009.5  8  which  has  been  saved  to  the 
cotton  producers  of  these  few  southern  Texas  counties  is,  it  must 
be  admitted,  a  very  respectable  sum  of  money.  Of  course,  this 
is  the  saving  on  cotton  alone.  The  people  of  the  state  have  simi- 
larly profited  on  all  other  exportable  commodities  as  well  as  on 
all  commodities  and  supplies  that  are  shipped  into  the  state  by 
water. 

"But,"  says  the  pessimistically  inclined  bystander,  "while 
it  appears  that  Houston's  development  of  its  port  has  been  a  fine 
thing  for  many  of  us,  isn't  it  true  that  all  of  the  business  that 
Port  Houston  is  doing  is  being  taken  away  from  another  Texas 
port,  and  as  you  build  up  Port  Houston  you  tear  down  Galveston, 
so    that    after    all    the    State    of    Texas    gains    nothing? 

To  build  a  new  port  by  tearing  down  an  old  one  would  leave 
small  gain  to  the  Southwest  as  a  whole,  but  rather  strangely,  this 
was  not  done.  On  the  contrary  the  building  of  the  Port  of 
Houston  has  been  highly  beneficial  not  only  to  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  the  Southwest  but  to  the  Port  of  Galveston  as  well, 


and  the  public  records  show  that  the  latter  port  is  now  doing  the 
biggest  business  of  its  long  career. 

The  records  show  that  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Port 
of  Houston  there  was  exported  annually  through  the  Port  of 
Galveston  an  average  equivalent  of  70  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  State  of  Texas.  This  meant  that  during  those  years 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans  was  handling  30  per  cent  of  the  Texas 
crop  and  100  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  states  of  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Today  Galveston  alone  is 
handling  better  than  75  per  cent  of  the  Texas  cotton  crop,  but 
most  important  of  all,  the  exports  last  season  from  the  com- 
bined ports  of  Galveston  and  Houston  equal  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Texas  plus  nearly  2,000,000  bales  of  the 
production  of  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

Competition  is  the  greatest  known  stimulus  of  trade.  While 
Galveston  stood  alone  as  a  Texas  port  the  spur  of  competition 
was  not  felt  very  keenly.  The  natural  result  of  this  lack  of 
competition  was  that  business  that  belonged  to  Texas  ports  was 
for  many  years  moving  through  ports  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  great  detriment,  naturally,  of  the  entire  Southwest  and  of 
Texas  in  particular.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  while  building 
Port  Houston  we  have  in  fact  been  building  two  ports — one  new 
one   and   at   the   same   time   reviving   an   old   one. 


Houston's  industrial  gas  rate  minimum  is  from  20  to  3  5 
cents,  depending  upon  consumption.  The  domestic  natural  gas 
rate  is  6  5  cents  a  thousand  feet. 


Houston  has  79  industries  on  its  ship  channel  representing 
an  investment  of  more  than   $130,000,000. 
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PLAT  OF  RE  BROOKS  4000  ACRE  TRACT,  FRONTING  5.5 RULES 
ON  HOUSTON  SHIP  CHANNEL  AND  GREENS  BAYOU,  AND  EXTEND 
ING  NORTH  TO  MARKET  STREET  CONCRETE  ROAD  AND  NORTH  SHORE 
INTERURBAN  RAILROAD,  WITH  INSERT  SHOWING  POSSIBLE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  A  TYPICAL  TRACT  OF  ISO  ACRES,  IOOO  FEET  WIDE  WITH 
WHARFAGE  FOR  TWO  OF  THE  LARGEST  SHIPS  AT  ONE  TIME 
AND  WAREHOUSE  SPACE  GREATER  THAN  NOW  EXISTING  ON  THE 
ENTIRE  CHANNEL ,  AND  AN  INDUSTRIAL  ADDITION  SUFCICIEN' 
FOR   10  OOO  PEOPLE 


4,000-Acre  Tract  of  the  Houston  Realty  Company,  with  Five  and  One-Half  Miles  Frontage  on  Deep  Water 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  system  riiss  through  this  property,  skirting  the  entire  water  front.  It  is  being  sold  or  leased  in  tracts  of  approximately  250  acres 
with  l,000-/oo/  water  frontage  and  running  back  to  Market  Street  Road,  concrete  highway.  Each  tract  has  ample  warehouse  and  manufacturing  plant  area, 
docking  space  for  Huo  of  the  largest  ships,  and  sufficient   room   for  an  addition   for    10,000   industrial   employees. 
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HOUSTON'S    TELEPHONE    PROGRESS 


Year 

Population 

Telephones 

1904 

68,000 

2,700 

1910 

98,000 

12,597 

1915 

130,000 

22,139 

1920 

162,000 

29,892 

1925 

228,000 

47,795 

1928 

275,000 

60,413 
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Utilities  of  Houston 


By  Chas.  J.  Kirk 

Public  Service  Commissioner 


THE  story  of  Houston's  Utilities  is  essentially  the  history  of 
Houston's   progress.    It   is   a   romance   filled   with   records   of 

achievements  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties and  bitter  disappointments.  The  progress  of  the  Utilities  of 
Houston  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city. 

It  might  well  be  said  that  Houston's  Utilities  started  when 
the  City  was  founded,  for  the  first  steamboat  came  up  from 
Harrisburg  within  a  year  after  Houston  was  laid  out  as  a  city. 
Within  a  few  years  regular  steamboat  service  between  Houston 
and  Galveston  had  been  established.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
only  safe  and  dependable  means  of  transportation  was  by  water 
to  Galveston  and  practically  everything  shipped  in  and  out  of 
Texas  was  shipped  by  water  through  Houston.  The  crying  need 
for  better  land  transportation  facilities  to  replace  the  ox-drawn 
wagon  trains  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  build  a  railroad  west  from 
Harrisburg  as  early  as  1 840.  Only  a  few  miles  of  road  bed  were 
graded;  but  in  1851  a  group  of  Houston  people  started  con- 
struction work  again  and  by  1860  what  is  now  the  G.  H.  &  S.  A. 
Railroad  was  completed  to  Eagle  Lake.  The  H.  &  T.  C.  Railroad 
from  Elouston  to  Hempstead  was  started  in  18  5  3  and  it,  too,  had 
been  completed  by  1860.  From  these  beginnings  both  the  water 
and  land  transportation  facilities  have  developed  until  eight- 
een railroads  meet  the  steamship  lnes  of  the  whole  world  in 
the  Port  of  Houston. 

As  Houston  grew  it  became  apparent  that  in  addition  to 
railroads  and  steamships  for  carrying  material  and  supplies,  facil- 
ities were  needed  for  transporting  its  people  within  the  city.  The 
first  answer  to  this  need  was  the  old  mule  car  which  served 
its  more  or  less  useful  purpose  for  a  number  of  years.  The  first 
electric  car  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Houston  June  14,  1891, 
and  the  name  of  the  street  railway  company  was  changed  at 
this  time  from  the  Houston  City  Street  Railway  Company  to 
the  Houston  Elecrtic  Street  Railway  Company.  On  October 
26,  1901,  the  Company  came  under  the  executive  management 
of  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Houston 
Electric  Company.  Since  this  time  great  improvements  have 
been  made,  both  in  service  and  equipment,  and  recent  develop- 
ments in  transportation  methods  have  necessitated  the  supple- 
menting of  street  car  service  with  busses.  The  Houston  Electric 
Company  is  growing  with  the  city  and  extending  and  improving 
its  service,  and  is  co-operating  in  every  way  with  the  city  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  the  serious  transportation  problem  arising  from 
the  ever  increasing   traffic   congestion  on   the   city   streets. 

The  next  utility  to  serve  the  people  of  Houston  was  the 
Telegraph.  An  attempt  in  185  3  to  build  a  telegraph  line  between 
Houston  and  Galveston  failed.  The  first  workable  line  was  built 
in  185  8.  This  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  telegraph  line  to 
Orange,  which  was  completed  just  before  the  Civil  War.  These 
lines  were  absorbed  in  1867  by  the  Western  Union  System, 
which  controlled  practically  all  the  telegraph  lines.  The  Postal 
Telegraph  Company  opened  its  office  in  Houston  in  1898  and 
the  Mackay  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  in  1910.  These 
Companies  afford  Houston  excellent  service  in  the  matter  of 
telegraphic  communication. 

The  first  telephone  appeared  in  Houston  in  June  1878,  and 
by  October  21,  1879,  the  first  telephone  exchange  had  been  es- 
tablished. As  late  as  1904  practically  all  telephone  wires  about 
the  City  were  open  and  every  time  the  wind  blew  the  City  was 
thrown  out  of  service.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  telephone  industry  since  that  time  and  telephone  service  is 
now   efficient   and   continuous,   regardless   of   weather. 


The  Houston  Gas  and  Fuel  Company  was  organized  in  1866, 
one  year  after  the  closing  of  the  Civil  War.  Coal  gas  was  manu- 
factured up  to  1900.  At  that  time  the  process  was  changed  to 
water  gas.  In  May  1926  natural  gas  was  piped  to  the  city  from 
the  gas  fields  in  Southwest  Texas  by  the  Houston  Gulf  Gas 
Company  who  made  a  contract  to  supply  the  Houston  Gas  and 
Fuel  Company.  At  the  same  time  the  Houston  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany constructed  a  pipe  line  to  serve  the  industries  around  Hous- 
ton and  on  the  Ship  Channel  with  natural  gas,  this  being  sup- 
plied from  the  same  general  territory  as  the  Houston  Gulf  Gas 
Company.  Early  in  192  8  the  Dixie  Pipe  Line  Company  con- 
structed a  natural  gas  line  from  Caddo  Fields  in  Louisiana  and 
made  a  physical  connection  with  the  Houston  Gulf  Gas  Com- 
pany's lines  here  at  Houston  giving  to  the  City  of  Houston 
three  natural  gas  companies  with  three  independent  lines  and 
assuring  a  supply  so  long  as  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  fields  con- 
tinue to  produce  natural  gas. 

Natural  gas  has  in  many  instances  supplanted  oil  and  lignite 
for   boiler  and  commercial  uses  in   Houston  industries. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  City's  utilities  was  started 
in  1879  when  a  water  works  system  was  constructed  by  private 
capital.  A  small  dam  was  thrown  across  the  bayou  to  keep  out 
salt  water  and  the  plant  was  located  near  what  was  known  as 
"Stanley's  Brick  Yard"  on  the  North  side.  The  water  was  unfit 
to  drink  and  the  service  was  abominable.  In  the  early  '90's  it 
was  discovered  that  artesian  water  could  be  secured  almost 
anywhere  in  the  city;  but  even  after  the  Water  Company  had 
installed  artesian  wells,  water  was  pumped  from  the  Bayou  in 
case  of  fire,  contaminating  the  water  in  the  mains  so  that  it 
could  not  be  used  for  drinking  purposes.  In  1906  the  City 
purchased  the  water  works  for  a  consideration  of  $901,000.00 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  improve  it.  The  development  of 
the  water  works  system  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
City  and  the  service  and  quality  of  water  are  satisfactory  in 
every  way. 

The  youngest  of  Houston's  utilities  in  years  but  the  great- 
est in  potential  possibilities  for  the  advancement  of  modern  in- 
dustrial and  home  economic  conditions  is  the  Houston  Lighting 
and  Power  Company.  Its  first  plant  was  put  into  service  Decem- 
ber 17,  18  82,  only  a  few  months  after  the  opening  of  the  Pearl 
Street  station  in  New  York  City,  the  first  lighting  and  power 
public  service  institution  in  the  world.  The  lights  supplied  by 
this  station  were  crude,  sputtering,  unreliable,  expensive  arc 
lights.  The  first  incandescent  lights  were  exhibited  in  Houston 
in  August,  18  83,  and  a  year  later  equipment  had  been  installed  to 
generate  electrical  energy  for  using  the  incandescent  globes. 
Financial  difficulties,  strong  competition  and  a  boiler  explosion 
forced  the  company  into  several  reorganizations  and  a  receiver- 
ship, but  in  January  1902  the  Houston  Lighting  and  Power 
Company  emerged  from  these  troubles  and  has  developed  stead- 
ily since  that  time,  filling  the  City's  needs  for  electrical  power, 
and  planning  and  building  its  plants  and  distribution  system  to 
take  care  of  all  possible  demands  for  electrical  energy  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  development  of  its  Deepwater  Power  P4ant  and  the 
high  tension  loop  lines  and  substations  about  the  city  are  plan- 
ned to  keep  it  in  advance  of  the  city's  growth.  Realizing  that 
if  a  city  is  to  develop  the  country  round  about  it  must  also 
develop,  the  Houston  Lighting  and  Power  Company  has  gone 
out  into  the  surrounding  towns  and  counties  and  provided  the 
necessary  electrical  service  for  developing  the  vast  natural  re- 
sources of  Houston's  section  of  the  State,  thus  contributing  in 
a  very  large  measure  to  the  development  of  the  city  itself. 
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Houston  Prepares  for  the  Democratic 
National  Convention 

By  Authority  of  the  Publicity  Committee 


HOUSTON,  the  convention  city,  is  expected  to  prove  the 
medium  through  which  the  rest  of  the  United  States  will 
get  more  than  a  general  idea  of  Texas,  its  resources  and 
principal  places  of  interest,  because  thousands  of  persons  drawn 
to  the  quadrennial  gathering  of  Democracy  June  26  will  find 
time   to    go   places    and    see   things    while   in    this    section. 

Houston  has  proclaimed  to  the  nation  after  months  of  in- 
tensive preparations  for  the  convention  that  she  is  ready  to  care 
for  all  visitors,  and  to  this  voice  is  added  that  of  many  other 
sections   of    the   state.     All    await    an    influx. 

While  300  workers  in  Houston  who  have  given  their  time 
to  smoothing  the  way  for  the  convention  have  concentrated  on 
immediate  plans  of  the  city,  some  of  them  have  found  time  to 
tell  of  the  things  of  interest  outside  of  the  city  that  delegates  and 
other  visitors  will  find.  Probably  the  outstanding  effort  in  this 
general  acquantance  move  has  been  the  work  of  the  publicity 
department  of  the  general  committee  on  convention  arrange- 
ments. Publicity  men  have  surveyed  all  interesting  places  and 
listed  them  as  sight-seeing  and  fact  finding  possibilities  open  to 
visitors    at    convention    time. 

In  building  up  this  convention-serving  machine  with  3  00 
human  parts  there  has  been  much  thought.  Each  unit  in  the 
machine  has  been  organized  to  care  for  a  separate  problem. 
J.  W.  Evans,  President  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  one  of  the  first  executive  committeemen  named  by  Mayor 
Holcombe.  He  became  vice-chairman  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments committee.  Soon  after  Col.  Ike  Ashburn,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  made  executive  secretary  of  the  general  arrangements  com- 
mittee. 

Other  leaders  are  Gen.  John  A.  Hulen,  chairman,  and  Roger 
Seaman,  secretary  of  the  Housing  Committee.  The  major  work 
of  this  committee  is  carried  out  by  a  well  organized  group  or 
men  and  women,  each  responsible  for  a  district  which  they  have 
inspected  and  catalogued  for  quick  reference  in  assigning  visitors 
to  suitable  quarters.  More  than  22,000  visitors  have  been  listed 
for  assignment  to  quarters  in  private  homes  and  apartments,  and 
the  housing  committee  atop  of  that  is  prepared  to  care  for  an 
additional  influx.  The  arrangements  on  that  score  are  entirely 
outside  of   the  hotel   plans. 

Delegates,  alternates  and  newspaper  men  covering  the  con- 
vention, and  many  prominent  visitors  will  find  alloted  space  in 
the  hotels  of  the  city.  The  hotel  committee,  headed  by  Roy  Mil- 
ler, Corpus  Christi  publisher,  "father  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Asso- 
ciation," and  widely  known  through  the  nation,  smoothes  the 
way  for  them. 

"Can  Houston  care  for  the  great  influx  of  visitors,"  seemed 
to  be  the  outstanding  question  when  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Houston 
capitalist  and  city  builder,  made  his  bid  for  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  answered  by 
the  housing  and  hotel   committee. 

Entertainment,  eating  and  all  other  problems  also  are  attend- 
ed to  by  committees,  workers  having  prepared  complete  pro- 
grams. Outstanding  figures  in  the  social  and  industrial  life  of 
Houston    are    directing    the    work    of    these    groups. 

Construction  of  the  Democratic  Coliseum  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  city  council  of  Houston  has  voted  to  accept  it  as 
having  been  builded  in  accordance  with  all  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Its  cost  approximates  $175,000.00  which  is  paid  for  by 
the  city  outside  of  a  donation  of  $5  0,000.00  made  by  the  gen- 
eral   convention   committee   out   of   its    $3  5  0,000.00    fund    con- 


tributed by  the  citizens  of  Houston  to  properly  care  for  all  con- 
vention costs. 

The  Coliseum  was  builded  after  some  Democratic  party 
leaders  expressed  doubt  that  available  convention  hall  facilities 
here  would  be  adequate.  "If  we  haven't  available  what  is  needed 
for  the  comfort  of  all  delegates,  go  out  and  get  it,"  has  been 
the  spirit  behind  the  general  movement  in  preparation  for  the 
meeting.  Thus  the  Coliseum  is  considered  a  monument  to  this 
spirit. 

So  far  has  the  idea  of  pleasing  convention  visitors  been 
pushed  ahead  that  even  Mayor  Holcombe's  promise  of  "good 
weather"  has  been  backed  up.  The  publicity  committee  of  the 
convention  has  dug  up  United  States  weather  bureau  facts  and 
figures  to  support  the  mayor.    They  are  as  follows: 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  city  in  the  last  week  in  June 
and  the  first  week  in  July  was  81  degrees.  The  average  precipi- 
tation for  this  period  was  .2  inches  a  day.  During  the  period  the 
mean  temperature  for  the  first  week  in  July  was  less  than  the 
last  week  in  June.  Minimum  temperature  was  67  degrees;  max- 
imum 93  degrees. 

The  greatest  wind  velocity,  the  Gulf  breezes  that  will  cool 
convention  visitors,  for  this  period  was  22  miles  an  hour,  while 
the  minimum  velocity  was  12  miles  an  hour.  Over  the  two- 
week  period  an  average  velocity  of  17  miles  an  hour  was  main- 
tained. Over  a  45  year  period  the  monthly  mean  temperature 
has  been  81.1  degrees  for  June  and  83.2  for  July. 

What  are  the  principal  places  of  interest  and  what  about 
the  resources  of  Texas,  has  been  the  question  answered  for  pros- 
pective visitors  at  convention  time. 

In  connection  with  this  thought,  first  the  things  that  can 
be  seen  at  Houston  have  been  listed;  then  word  pictures  of  other 
centers  have  been  painted. 

Outstanding  in  the  Houston  things  of  interest,  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  probably  will  be  the  ship  channel. 

The  channel  has  been  placed  to  the  forefront  because  it 
has  already  given  Houston  the  reputation  of  being  "The  city 
that  fooled  the  geographers."  Though  situated  5  0  miles  from 
Texas'  coastline,  a  visitor  to  Houston  can  see  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city  huge  ocean-going  vessels  flying  the  flags 
oif  many  nations,  discharging  and  loading  their  cargoes.  The 
visitor  will  find  that  during  the  12 -month  cotton  season  of 
1925-26  the  Port  of  Houston  exported  1,821,828  bales  of  cot- 
ton direct  to  the  ports  of  the  World,  and  since  1924  has  held  the 
rank  of  second  cotton  port  of  America. 

The  waterway,  which  connects  Houston  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  was  an  historic  river  which  played  important  roles  in 
the  early  history  of  Texas.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the 
name  of  the  waterway  was  Buffalo  Bayou,  but  today  the  ship- 
ping centers  of  the  world  know  it  as  the  Ship  Channel.  Trans- 
formation of  the  former  river  bed  to  a  deep  water  ship  channel 
and  the  creation  of  port  facilities  at  Houston  was  brought  about 
through  the  expenditure  of  $20,000,000.00.  That  it  has  been  a 
good  investment  is  impressively  attested  by  the  increase  in  busi- 
ness of  the  port  since  1920  which  was  the  first  full  year  of  ex- 
portation. 

Coincident  with  this  increase  in  business,  the  population  of 
Houston  has  doubled.  So  fast  has  the  growth  been  that  even  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Census  refuses  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
the  population  of  Houston  today.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that 
the  city  is  within  the  300,000  population  scope. 

Another  fact  of  interest   to  convention   visitors,  it  is  be- 
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lieved,  is  that  when  the  Democratic  National  Convention  nomi- 
nates this  year,  it  will  mark  the  second  time  within  the  history 
of  Texas  that  a  presidential  candidate  has  been  chosen  in  this 
section. 

Nearly  100  years  ago  General  Sam  Houston  was  nominated 
and  elected  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  in  the  now 
nearly  forgotten  frontier  settlement  of  Washington  only  a  few 
miles  from  Houston. 

Right  in  the  back  yard  of  Houston  there  are  other  sights 
of  general  interest  awaiting  the  tourist.  One  of  them  is  the 
Pierce  Junction  Oil  Field,  a  forest  of  derricks.  Nearby,  too,  is 
the  Goose  Creek  pool,  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  its  oil  is 
taken  from  under  the  waters  of  an  arm  of  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel. 

Rich,  yes,  in  historical  interest,  is  Texas.  It  teems  with 
racial  influences  branded  into  the  lives  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  result  of  servitude  under  many  flags.  Evidence  of  the 
onetime  existence  of  these  varied  sovereignties  may  be  seen  on  all 
sides  by  visitors  to  the  Lone  Star  State.  This  nation  within  a 
nation,  which  folded  over  on  its  northern  boundary  would  reach 
almost  to  the  Canadian  border  and  from  the  east  to  the  west 
measures  8  59  miles,  has  flown  the  tri-color  of  France,  the  red 
and  yellow  of  Spain,  the  red,  white  and  green  of  Mexico,  the 
Lone  Star  Republic  of  Texas,  the  stars  and  bars  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  United  States. 

Distinctly  American  is  its  cities,  its  industries  and  its  hab- 
its, yet  varied  sections  of  the  state's  vast  expanse  shows  effects 
of  the  different  periods  of  its  national  life. 

There  are  good  roads  radiating  out  of  Houston  to  all  places 
of  interest,  which  will  make  side  trips  easy  for  convention  time 
visitors.  Many  of  them  will  motor  into  Houston,  stopping  over 
at  interesting  places  enroute.  Others  will  come  to  Houston  by 
train,  and  will  take  advantage  of  making  quick  jaunts  to  nearby 
picturesque  places. 

Near  Houston  the  visitor  may  see  the  famed  San  Jacinto 
battlegrounds,  now  a  beautiful  state  park,  where  General  Sam 
Houston  led  his  small  band  of  Texans,  inspired  to  heroism  with 
memories  of  the  Alamo,  to  victory  over  the  Mexican  army, 
capturing  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  and  freeing  the  infant  republic 
forever  from  Mexican  domination. 

Following  up  the  Mexican  battle  thought,  visitors  have 
only  to  continue  on  to  San  Antonio  to  see  the  Alamo  mission, 


where  187  Texans  gave  their  lives  in  Texas'  fight  for  liberty 
rather  than  surrender  to  Mexico. 

Galveston,  fifty  miles  from  Houston,  also  is  a  spot  of  his- 
torical interest.  It  was  the  headquarters  for  Jean  LaFitte,  the 
celebrated  pirate  who  terrorized  Spanish  and  United  States  mer- 
chant vessels  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

While  all  these  points  are  considered  of  major  interest,  there 
are  many  who.  will  seek  out  the  general  resources  of  the  state,  it 
is  believed.  For  the  special  information  of  delegates  and  other 
visitors  industrial  facts  on  Houston  have  also  been  assembled. 
These  facts  point  out  that  Houston  is  located  on  the  Intra-Coast- 
al  Canal  which  is  directly  connected  with  7,000  miles  of  water- 
ways, penetrating  to  the  rich  fields  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Warrior  and  Great  Lakes  Mississippi  waterways. 

With  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  at  its  doors,  millions  of  tons 
of  lignite  available  within  a  short  distance  by  rail  and  with 
natural  gas  fields  developing  in  all  directions  from  Houston,  fuel 
problems  are  easily  solved. 

The  value  of  manufactured  products  in  Houston  is  placed 
at  $150,000,000  annually,  600  individual  enterprises  marketing 
their  goods.  The  figures  do  not  include  railroad  and  electric 
lines,  although  they  usually  are  included  in  industrial  calcula- 
tions. There  are  eighteen  railroad  lines  entering  Houston,  and 
when  it  is  realized  that  one  of  them,  the  Southern  Pacific  lines, 
employs  6,000  men  with  monthly  payrolls  of  $900,000,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  industrial  valuation  tabulated  is  far  below  the 
actual  condition. 

Agriculture,  too,  is  figured  into  the  general  scheme  of  re- 
sources of  the  state.  Civilization,  it  has  been  said,  begins  and 
ends  with  the  plow,  thus  Houston  in  preparing  for  the  conven- 
tion has  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  many  delegates  will  be  in- 
terested in  things  agricultural  in  this  section. 

In  Gulf  Coast  territory  of  Texas,  those  making  a  survey 
have  found  that  a  number  of  cities  have  grown  and  prospered 
through  the  influence  of  agriculture.  It  also  is  shown  that  there 
is  presented  in  the  rural  districts  near  Houston  an  attractive 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
industry,  because  the  farming  resources  in  Harris  County  are 
virtually  undeveloped.  Here  thousands  of  acres  have  never  felt 
the  touch  of  the  plow,  yet  this  land  is  of  the  richest  character. 

The  growing  season  for  field  crops  extends  from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  first  of  November,  and  truck  crops  are  pro- 
duced all   through  the  winter  months. 
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The  Famous  San  Jacinto  Battle  Grounds 


THE  airplane  picture  is  that  of  the  famous  San  Jacinto  Battle 
Ground  where  one  of  the  seven  world's  most  decisive  battles 
was  fought  and  which  freed  the  State  of  Texas  and  a 
vast  territory  extending  west  and  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
from  the  rule  of  Mexico.  It  was  here  on  the  banks  of  Buffalo 
Bayou  at  the  junction  of  the  San  Jacinto  River  and  Lynchburg 
ferry,  shown  on  the  extreme  upper  right  hand  corner,  that 
the  intrepid  band  of  Texans,  numbering  7  5  0,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  General  Sam  Houston,  met  and  vanquished  the  army 
of  Mexicans,  numbering  over  1400  men,  commanded  by  General 
Santa   Anna,  president  of  Mexico. 

On  the  morning  of  April  21st,  1836,  the  small  army  of 
Texans  were  camped  in  the  grove  of  timber  in  the  left  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  marked  by  the  white  roads  and  pave- 
ments and  near  the  bank  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  while  the  army 
of  Santa  Anna  were  encamped  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture  near  a  small  bayou  and  marsh  lying  between  it  and 
the    San    Jacinto    River. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  General 
Sam  Houston  rallied  his  forces  and  formed  his  line  for  attack, 
using  his  cavalry  on  his  right  wing  to  cut  off  the  escape  of 
the  Mexicans  and  to  support  his  two  pieces  of  artillery,  called 
the  "Twin  Sisters."  The  Texans  approached  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Mexicans,  taking  them  completely  by  surprise 
as    they    were    resting,    with    arms    stacked,    and    the    cavalry 


detachment  watering  their  horses,  the  Texans  advancing  at  full 
speed  and  yelling  "Remember  the  Alamo,  remember  Goliad." 
The  small  Texan  army  immediately  put  to  rout  the  Mexican 
forces,  killing  some  600  and  capturing  over  600  with  only 
a  few  making  their  escape,  General  Santa  Anna  being  one  of 
those  who  escaped  in  the  confusion  only  to  be  captured  two 
days   later  a   few   miles   from   the   scene  of   the   battle. 

This  decisive  victory  over  the  Mexican  forces  and  the 
capture  of  its  president  and  leader  ended  the  war  between 
the  Texans  and  Mexicans,  the  other  forces  along  the  Brazos 
and  Colorado  Rivers  being  withdrawn  across  the  Rio  Grande 
at    the   order    of    Santa    Anna. 

This  memorable  spot  has  been  purchased  and  set  aside 
by  the  State  of  Texas  and  dedicated  by  it  as  a  public  park, 
known  as  the  San  Jacinto  Battle  Ground  Park,  and  it  is  here 
within  a  few  minutes  ride  of  Houston  by  automobile  and  down 
the  Ship  Channel  that  thousands  of  Houstonians  and  visitors 
spend  many  happy  days  during  the  year,  going  over  the  scenes 
of  the  battle,  enjoying  picnics  and  an  outing  where  they 
can  review  with  pride  the  exploits  of  these  early  Texans,  who 
won   for   them   and    the   United   States   such    a    vast    empire. 

Plans  are  being  developed  for  a  centennial  celebration 
and  exposition  to  commemorate  this  great  victory,  and  in  193  6 
it  is  hoped  that  this  battle  ground  will  mark  the  site  of 
one  of   the   greatest   expositions   ever   held   in    the   South. 


Vklt    of    the   bistorh    Sm.    Jacinto    Battle   Ground   where   the   Texas   troops   defeated    the   Mexicans   under   Santa   Anna.     The   Texas    troops    were    camped   in   the 
immediate    foreground,    and    attacked    the    Mexicans    who    were    encamped    just    beyond    the   extreme   right   of   the   picture. 
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Houston's  Airport  and  Airmail  Become  a  Reality 


THROUGH  the  efforts  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Postmaster  Roy  B.  Nichols,  Houston  has  an 
airport  of  the  highest  rating — airmail  delivery  to  New 
York  in  24  hours,  and  "dusk  to  dawn"  service  with  Chicago. 
Furthermore,  the  postmaster  general  has  been  shown  that 
Houston  needs  and  can  support  another  service,  a  shorter  and 
quicker  route  to  New  York  via  New  Orleans,  Atlanta  and 
Washington.  This  line,  according  to  the  postmaster  general, 
is  to  extend  to  Laredo,  where  the  Mexican  Government  will 
connect  for  Mexico  City.  Congress  has  authorized  the  post- 
master general  to  contract  airmail  service  to  foreign  countries. 
Central  and  South  America  will  be  objective  points.  No  definite 
announcement  of  this  route  has  been  made,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  selection  will  be  the  all-land  route  chosen 
for  the  trip  to  Panama  by  the  Honorable  F.  Trubee  Davison, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  Charge  of  Aviation,  and  Major 
General  James  E.  Fechet,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  via  New 
Orleans,  Houston,  Brownsville,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Minititlan, 
Mexico,    Managua,    Nicaragua,    San    Salvador,    Panama,    etc. 

The    present    airmail    schedule    for    Houston    is    as    follows: 


NORTH     BOUND 

Lv.   Galveston     4:00  p.  m. 

Ar.   Houston     4:45  p.  m. 

Ar.   Waco    6:2  5  p.  m. 

Ar.   Fort    Worth    7:15  p.  m. 

Ar.   Dallas     7:37  p.  m. 

Ar.  Oklahoma   City    9:40  p.  m. 

Ar.   Ponca  City    10:50  p.  m. 

Ar.   Kansas   City    1:55  a.  m. 

Ar.  Chicago    7:00  a.  m. 

Ar.   Cleveland     11:00  a.  m. 

Ar.  New     York      6:40  a.  m. 


SOUTH      BOUND 

Ar.   Galveston  1 1 :30  a.  m. 

Ar.   Houston     1:00  a.  m. 

Ar.   Waco      9:05  a.  m. 

Ar.   Fort  Worth    8:15  a.  m. 

Ar.   Dallas      7:45  a.  m. 

Ar. Oklahoma    City     5:2  5  a.m. 

Ar:   Ponca    City     4:10  a.  m. 

Ar.    Kansas    City     1:10  a.  m. 

Ar.   Chicago      8:00  p.  m. 

Ar.   Cleveland     3  :3  5  p.  m. 

Lv.   New    York     1 1 :00  a.  m. 


The  Houston  Airport  has  been  in  operation  since  October, 
1927,  and  was  formally  dedicated  on  March  2,  1928,  in  the 
presence  of  20,000  Houston  citizens  and  guests  from  the  Army 
Air  Corps  at  San  Antonio  and  Galveston,  and  the  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Approximately  100  airplanes 
representing  all  classes  took  part  in  the  maneuvers.  It  was 
the  second  largest  concentration  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  since 
the    World    War. 

The  Houston  Airport  is  located  on  the  Telephone  Road, 
the  main  highway  to  Alvin  and  lower  coast  country,  beyond 
Garden  Villas,  and  is  nine  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Post 
Office,  the  distance  being  traveled  in  20  to  2  5  minutes  by 
the   mail    trucks. 

The  landing  field  inside  the  boundary  lights  is  2620  feet 
square,  and  is  sodded  with  Bermuda  grass.  The  field  is  used 
by  the  airmail,  3  6th  Division  (Texas  National  Guard)  Air 
Corps,  commercial  and  privately  owned  planes.  Complete  light- 
ing for  night  flying  has  been  installed  and  is  in  operation. 
Day  and  night  service  is  furnished.  The  hangars  are  of  steel 
and  concrete  construction,  and  fire  proof  throughout.  The 
Airport  office  is  located  at  the  north  end  of  the  field,  and  the 
National  Guard  office  at  the  south  end  of  the  field,  both 
being  connected  with  the  city  by  telephone  and  bus  service. 
Sinclair  high  test  aviation  gasoline,  commercial  gasoline,  and 
high  grade  aviation  oils  are  sold.  Gasoline  pumps  are  operated 
by  compressed  air,  which  admits  of  rapid  fueling  of  planes. 
A  service  truck  carrying  gasoline,  oil,  water  and  compressed 
air  is  supplied.  A  parking  lot  with  space  for  twelve  hundred 
cars  is  adjacent  to  the  landing  field,  from  which  visitors  may 
view    all    the    activities. 

The  Houston  Airport  is  operated  as  a  Government  Licensed 
Field   by   the   Houston    Airport    Corporation,    and    is    directly   in 
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View    of    Houston's    new    airport,    dedicated    in    March,  at  which  over   100   airplanes   were  assembled  on   the  field. 
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charge  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Neuhaus,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  corporation.  Only  Government  Licensed  Pilots  and 
Licensed  planes  are  permitted  to  operate  for  hire  from  this 
field,  this  being  the  greatest  safety  factor  to  the  public.  Modern 
up-to-date  planes  of  cabin  type  and  open  cockpits  in  charge 
of   experienced   pilots    are    available    at    all    times    for    trips    over 


the  city  or  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Instructors  are 
furnished  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  flying.  Skilled  mehanics 
render  service  day  or  night  to  planes  in  transit.  Aerial  pho- 
tographers   are    supplied   on    short    notice. 

Houston   has    taken    another    forward    step    in   its    progress 
and   expansion   through    the   Airport    and    Airmail. 


Views   of   Houston's   Port 
Intituling   Municipal   Grain   Elevator,   Docks   and   New  Disel-Electric  Fire  Boat. 
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Above:     General    view    of    the    Houston    Art    Museum. 

Right:     Closeup    view    of    facade    and    entrance    of    Houston  Art    Museum. 

Below:    Entrance  to  Hermann  Park,  the  Art  Museum  on  left  and  Warwick   Apartment   Hotel   in    center. 


{Copyright   Cecil   Thomson.) 
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The  City  of  Houston 

By  Norman  H.  Beard 

Director  of  Civil  Service,  City  of  Houston 


HOUSTON,  the  wonder  city  of  the  Southwest,  has  a  com- 
mission form  of  government  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  in  1905.  This  form  of  government  is  the 
ideal  plan  for  securing  the  most  efficient  results  in  municipal 
government.  The  essential  difference  between  the  commission 
form  of  government  and  the  aldermanic,  is  first  most  important 
in  the  substitution  of  a  smaller  number  of  aldermen  elected  from 
the  city  at  large  in  place  of  a  large  number  of  aldermen  elected 
from  different  wards  or  subdivisions  of  the  city.  However,  the 
commission  form  of  government  offers  a  vast  number  of 
improvements  in  the  management  of  municipal  affairs. 

THE    BENEFICIAL    FEATURES    OF    THE    COMMISSION    FORM    OF 
GOVERNMENT 

The  people  who  live  under  it  are  generally  more  contented 
because  they  are  more  effective  politically.  Substantial  public 
improvements  have  generally  resulted,  demonstrating  a  striking 
increase  in  efficiency  and  a  higher  standard  of  municipal  accom- 
plishment, and  this  may  fairly  be  credited  to  the  better  working 
of  the  new  plan. 

THE    COMMISSION    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT    IS   UNQUESTIONABLY 
AN    ASSET    TO    ANY    CITY 

This  relative  success  of  commission  government  results  pri- 
marily because  it  is  more  democratic  (that  is  more  sensitive  to 
public  opinion)  than  the  old  form.  Among  the  features  which 
undoubtedly  are  responsible  for   this  increased   sensitiveness  are: 

1.  Its  unification  of  powers  are  contrasted  with  the  old 
undesirable  separation  of  powers.  The  commission  having  all 
the  power,  has  no  one  to  blame  for  failure  to  please  the  public, 
cannot  evade  full  responsibility,  and  having  ample  power  to 
remedy  each  abuse,  can  be  held  responsible  for  any  failure  to  do 
so.  This  stripping  away  of  the  old-time  protective  confusion 
of  responsibility  exposes  the  commission  to  the  direct  fire  of  pub- 
lic opinon  and  makes  its  members  personally  targets  for  public 
criticism.  The  unification  of  powers  unifies  the  whole  govern- 
mental system,  gives  the  government  the  single  controlling  brain 
which  is  necessary  to  a  successful  organism,  prevents  lost  motion, 
"pulling  and  hauling,"  deadlocks  and  ill  feelings. 

2.  The  short  ballot — this  makes  each  selective  official 
conspicuous  on  election  day  and  after;  makes  intelligent  voting 
so  easy  that  practically  every  citizen  can  vote  intelligently  with- 
out any  more  conscious  effort  than  he  expended  on  his  business 
of  citizenship  under  the  old  plan. 

Being  acutely  sensitive  and  therefore  anxious  to  please,  com- 
mission government  has  been  giving  the  people  better  govern- 
ment because  the  people  are  and  always  have  been  ready  to 
applaud  honest  and  progressive  government.  A  contributing 
factor  undoubtedly  is  the  fact  that  the  radical  change  has 
usually  awakened  a  fresh  civic  interest  among  citizens,  which 
runs  along  of  its  own  momentum  for  a  considerable  time  and 
does  much  to  tone  up  every  branch  of  administration. 

The  commission  form  of  government  developed  from  a 
commission  of  five  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Texas 
to  take  charge  of  municipal  affairs  of  the  City  of  Galveston 
immediately  after  that  city  had  been  destroyed  by  a  great  storm 
and  flood  in  the  year  1900,  which  among  other  things  paralyzed 
the  operation  of  the  municipal  government.  This  commission 
worked  swiftly  and  efficiently  and  soon  had  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment working  upon  a  basis  of  high  efficiency  and  economy. 
After  the  emergency  had  passed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
tinue the  same  form  of  government.     The  matter  was  placed 


before  the  electorate  of  citizens  of  Galveston  who   voted  into 
effect  the  commission  form  of  government. 

Not  long  after  Galveston  began  to  operate  under  this  new 
system,  it  became  known  throughout  the  United  States  as  one 
of  the  best  governed  cities  in  the  nation.  In  the  year  190  5  the 
City  of  Houston  realized  the  tremendous  advantages  of  this  sys- 
tem and  desiring  to  operate  under  the  same  plan,  instituted  the 
Commission  Form  of  Government  by  means  of  an  amendment  to 
the  city  charter.  Houston  is  governed  by  a  commission  com- 
posed of  the  following:  The  mayor,  who  is  the  executive  head 
of  the  municipality,  and  the  following  four  commissioners: 
Fire  Commissioner,  Land  and  Tax  Commissioner,  Street  and 
Bridge  Commissioner,  and  a  Water  Commissioner,  all  elected  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years.  A  sixth  city  official  is  also 
elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  he  fills  the 
placement  of  City  Controller. 

The  commissioners  form  what  is  known  as  the  city  council 
and  are  the  legislative  body  of  the  city.  All  municipal  depart- 
ment heads  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council.  Department 
chief  clerks  are  selected  by  the  various  department  heads;  all 
other  employees,  except  those  in  the  day  labor  service  are  selected 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  position  of  City  Manager  of  the  City  of  Houston,  was 
created  by  Mayor  Holcombe  in  the  year  of  1921  and  the  creation 
of  this  office  was  another  step  in  the  march  of  municipal 
progress.  The  City  Manager  is  the  executive  assistant  to  the 
Mayor  and  is  the  actual  business  head  of  the  City  Government. 
He  reports  direct  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council. 

The  Mayor  and  Commissioners  are  in  active  session  from  day 
to  day,  each  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
They  are  easily  accessible  during  all  business  hours  and  by  one 
citizen  as  easily  as  another.  Public  council  meetings  are  held 
regularly.  The  old  form  of  government  under  which  Houston 
was  operated,  might  be  termed  the  political  system,  including 
the  iniquitous  phrase,  "The  Spoils  System."  The  present  com- 
mission form  of  government  with  a  Modern  Civil  Service  in 
operation  and  a  City  Business  Manager,  devoting  his  trained  ener- 
gies and  applying  business  methods  at  every  angle  to  the  organi- 
zation, means  that  Houston  has  joined  the  great  progressive  cities 
of  the  nation  and  is  rendering  to  her  citizens  a  high  class,  efficient 
administration  of  their  affairs  and  is  serving  them  creditably. 

HOUSTON    HAS   ROMANTIC    HISTORY 

The  history  of  Houston  is  a  beautiful  story  ripe  with  action 
and  full  of  romance.  From  the  dawn  of  the  early  days  when 
rugged  pioneers  blazed  the  trail  as  pathfinders  of  a  new  civiliza- 
tion and  established  a  little  settlement  to  the  present  afternoon 
of  a  metropolis  in  the  making,  Houston's  journey  along  the  path 
of  progress  has  been  continuous  and  eventful.  It  has  been  a 
forward  march  of  development  and  achievement  and  fills  the 
hearts  of  all  our  people  with  pride. 

As  we  go  into  retrospect  we  can  view  clearly  through  our 
own  minds  the  sacrifices  endured  by  the  settlers  of  the  yester- 
year and  the  services  rendered  by  ambitious  and  loyal  citizens  of 
other  years  arid  of  this  present  time  whose  unselfish  efforts  of 
unlimited  extent,  together  with  our  own  natural  advantages  have 
made  possible  Houston's  place  among  the  cities  of  big  things. 
And  from  that  early  dawn  in  the  beginning  to  the  afternoon  of 
today  and  along  the  roadway  of  success  to  the  sunset  of  tomor- 
row will  be  the  climax,  when  greater  Houston  will  be  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  everlasting  glory  as  the  Southwest's  greatest 
city.  History  will  then  record  page  after  page  of  sterling 
achievement  which  will  be  a  heritage  to  posterity  and  an  inspir- 
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ation  to  those  of  stability  and  purpose  of  other  localities  toward 
higher  ideals  and  limitless  civic  endeavor. 

The  history  of  Houston  is  intimately  entwined  with  the 
history  of  Texas.  She  takes  her  name  from  the  most  illustrious 
hero  of  Texas  history,  who  carved  the  independence  of  this 
mighty  state  with  his  sword,  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  when 
the  proud  Santa  Anna  fell  before  his  small,  but  gallant  hosts  of 
freemen. 

And  Houston  claims  that  sacred  field  as  its  own  for  it  lies 
only  a  few  miles  away,  along  the  banks  of  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel. 

The  din  of  that  battle,  that  gave  Texas  birth  as  a  Republic 
had  hardly  died  away  until  Houston  was  born.  The  city  owes 
its  birth  to  a  disagreement  between  the  founders  of  Harrisburg 
and  the  Allen  Brothers.  The  latter  left  the  town  of  Harrisburg 
and  in  1837,  the  year  after  the  freedom  of  Texas  was  won, 
moved  to  the  present  site  of  Houston  and  founded  this  city. 

Like  all  pioneers,  who  founded  what  the  years  are  apt  to  de- 
velop into  mighty  cities,  they  met  with  obstacles  that  would 
have  discouraged  those  made  of  less  stern  material.  The  worst 
handicap  was  the  lack  of  roads  and  means  of  transportation. 

But  undaunted  by  this,  the  early  settlers  constructed  a 
plank  road  from  Houston,  north  into  the  interior  of  Texas. 
Already  in  that  old  plank  road  was  laid  the  chart  that  marked 
out  the  direction  which  was  to  flow  the  commerce  from  a 
mighty  hinterland  to  the  sea.  Over  this  came  the  slow  ox  teams, 
with  their  heavy  wagons,  carrying  the  loads  of  cotton,  corn  and 
cattle,  produced  by  the  settlers  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and 
carrying  back  to  them  the  supplies  which  they  needed.  Old 
settlers  can  tell  you  today  how  even  then  the  ship  channel  was  a 
part  of  their  lives,  for  to  its  banks  they  brought  their  products 
and  loaded  them  on  barges,  which  carried  them  to  New  Orleans. 

No  sooner  had  Houston  been  founded  than  talk  of  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  began.  But  it  was  1847  before  it  took 
tangible  form.  Then  General  Sydney  Sherman  associated  him- 
self with  a  number  of  prominent  Houston  and  Galveston  men, 
organized  a  company  and  began  construction  of  the  Buffalo 
Bayou,  Brazos  and  Colorado  Railroad.  By  the  end  of  18  52  the 
road  had  been  completed  to  the  Brazos,  32  miles  and  in  1869 
reached  Alleyton,  79  miles  from  Harrisburg.  This  first  railroad 
of  Texas  is  now  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio 
Railway. 

From  this  humble  beginning  has  grown  the  great  railroad 
system  of  this  state,  with  a  total  mileage  of  16,000.  And  today 
Houston  boasts  proudly  that  "eighteen  railroads  meet  the  sea 
here." 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  Houston  from  the  little  village 
at  the  head  of  navigation  of  that  day,  with  its  ox  teams  and  its 
barges,  made  for  shallow  water,  to  the  Houston  of  today,  with 
its  18  great  rail  systems  and  its  great  ocean  liners  lying  at  berth 
in  its  port,  is  one  filled  with  romance  as  sparkling  as  ever  writer 
of  fiction  penned. 

Here  for  a  time  was  located  the  capital  of  Texas.  Here 
were  enacted  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  the  state's  history  in  war 
and  peace.  Here  flourished  the  flower  of  the  Old  South.  Here 
came  the  pioneers,  the  men  of  the  plains  to  trade  and  meet  in 
social  concourse.  Through  Houston  poured  the  mighty  tide  of 
immigration  that  was  to  turn  a  wilderness  of  sage  brush  and 
timber  jungle  into  a  garden  spot  of  the  world.  Here  met  the 
leaders  of  Texas  political  thought  to  debate  the  destinies  of  that 
great  empire. 

One  story  of  Houston's  past  is  told  in  the  census  figures. 
Those  figures  for  the  last  67  years  give  the  population  of  Houston 
as  follows: 

I860    4,845 

1870      9,382 

1880    16,513 

1890    27,557 

1900    44,638 

1910    78,800 

1920    138,276 

1925    250,000 

1928     (Greater    Houston) 285,000 


The  Greater  Houston  of  today  is  a  city  with  an  estimated 
population  of  285,000,  growing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  in  both 
population  and  territorial  extent  that  those  public  utilities  that 
serve  its  every-day  needs  are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
pace  with  its  growth. 

Greater  Houston  covers  much  more  territory  than  is 
included  in  the  corporate  limits.  So  rapidly  has  it  spread  out 
that  it  now  touches  on  many  sides  densely  built  up  sections  and 
now  Harrisburg,  founded  in  1837,  and  Houston  founded  in  the 
same  year,  lock  arms  as  one  incorporated  city  as  they  have  locked 
arms  as  one  in  population  and  common  interest. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  has  brought  up  many  nove! 
and  complex  problems  for  the  municipal  government  to  solve. 
The  rapid  growth  has  made  necessary  vast  improvements  far 
beyond  the  power  of  current  revenues  to  meet. 

Necessarily,  as  in  every  growing  city,  these  demands  have 
been  met  by  the  issuance  of  bonds.  But  Houston's  bonded 
indebtedness  today  is  as  low  per  capita  as  most  cities  of  the 
country. 

The  tax  rate  in  Houston  is  $1.87'/.  on  the  $100.  It  has 
a  scientific  system  of  valuing  land,  known  as  the  Somers'  system, 
which  has  proven  so  satisfactory  that  complaints  in  regard  to 
land  valuation  are  so  rare  in  the  tax  assessor's  office  as  to  attract 
attention.  Taxable  values  have  now  reached  the  giant  sum  of 
$2  80,000,000.  The  municipal  revenues  for  the  past  year 
exclusive  of  bond  funds  amounted  to  $7,208,478.01. 

Formerly  the  school  system  was  a  part  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, but  three  years  ago  the  Houston  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict was  organized  and  the  conduct  of  the  schools  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  seven  members,  elected  by  the  voters, 
alternately,  four  one  year  and  three  the  next.  The  school  system 
is  fast  forging  ahead  and  today  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try in  curriculum,  buildings  and  efficiency.  The  valuation  of 
school  property  amounts  to  $36,000,000,  while  the  tax  rate  is 
$1.05  on  the  $100. 

Formerly,  also,  the  port  was  in  charge  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. But  three  years  ago  that  was  separated  from  the  city 
and  is  now  administered  through  a  board,  representing  the  navi- 
gation district,  embracing  all  the  county.  The  county  commis- 
sioners and  city  council  each  appoint  three  members  and  a  fourth 
is  appointed  at  a  joint  session  of  the  two  boards.  It  administers 
port    facilities   of    $15,000,000,    constantly    increasing    in    value. 

None  can  judge  of  the  future  but  by  the  past.  We  have 
seen  from  its  earliest  days  of  ox  teams  and  barges  to  the  present 
of  mighty  railway  trains  and  ocean  liners  that  the  trend  of 
commerce  is  from  the  interior  to  Houston,  where  it  meets  the  sea. 

Houston  is  what  geographers  and  economists  call  one  of  the 
nodal  points  of  commerce — that  is  a  logical  point  for  the  com- 
merce of  a  great  empire  to  reach  the  sea  where  it  may  scatter 
itself  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

It  is  at  just  such  points  that  mighty  cities  have  grown  up. 
It  is  first  necessary  that  the  great  hinterland  that  is  to  send  forth 
its  products  and  call  for  products  in  exchange  be  developed.  A 
story  of  that  development  is  a  story  of  the  magic  development  of 
Texas. 

Secondly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  city,  which  nature  had 
made  the  nodal  point  for  the  handling  of  commerce,  shall  be 
ready  to  handle  it. 

Texas  and  Port  Houston  have  developed  together.  While 
pioneers  worked  and  toiled  developing  Texas,  others  were 
working  and  planning  and  dreaming  of  the  time  when  Houston 
would  be  ready. 

Today  finds  her  ready.  The  last  five  years  have  seen  her 
port  grow  from  a  small  one  to  one  of  the  great  ones  on  the  coast 
of  this  country.  Houston  has  begun  to  harvest  the  fruits  of 
long  years  of  toil. 

The  port  is  in  its  infancy.  Industries  have  sprung  up  along 
that  channel  as  if  by  magic.  Industrial  development  to  the  ex- 
tent  of   expenditures   totalling  nearly    $150,000,000   have   been 
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made.  Great  ocean  liners  seemed  all  at  once  to  point  their 
prows  inland  to  find  Houston  with  a  welcome  for  them. 

The  things  of  the  year,  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  will 
pale  into  insignificance  before  the  greater  things  of  the  years 
still  to  come. 

Those  who  know  Houston,  its  past  and  its  present,  can 
speak  of  its  future  only  in  terms  that  sound  hyperbolic — they 
can  visualize  it  only  as  the  metropolis  of  a  mighty  empire,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  great. 

THE    HOLCOMBE    ADMINISTRATION 

The  story  of  Houston  for  the  last  seven  years,  the  years 
of  the  Holcombe  Administration,  is  one  of  marvelous  progress 
and  achievement. 

It  may  have  been  equaled;  it  hasn't  been  surpassed,  in  this 
country  where  the  wonderful  progress  of  city  growth  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  modern  world. 

In  that  seven  years'  period  the  city  has  struck  its  stride  to- 
ward its  goal  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  Southwest.  It  has 
begun  to  realize  on  the  dreams  and  ambitions  of  those  city  build- 
ers, who  for  a  half  century  have  never  doubted  but  that  here  is 
to  be  one  of  the  cities  of  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth. 

Its  port  in  that  time  has  come  into  its  own,  and  no  port  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ever  had  a  more  rapid  growth,  or 
possessed  such  potential  possibilities  for  the  future. 

As  gratifying  as  may  have  been  the  progress  of  the  city 
prior  to  this  time,  no  similar  period  in  the  entire  former  history 
of  the  city  has  been  so  filled  with  material  growth  as  have  the 
seven  years  just  closed.  It  is  baffling  to  one  when  he  attempts 
to  condense  into  a  brief  review  the  accomplishments  of  the  city 
during  this  epoch  making  period. 

Just  seven  years  ago,  when  the  present  city  administration 
was  ushered  into  power,  the  city  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
stagnation  necessarily  incident  to  the  war.  But  almost  instantiv 
the  recovery  was  quick  and  substantial.  Private  initiative  along 
every  line  began  to  reassert  itself.  The  people  responded  to  the 
urgent  call  of  the  city  government  for  funds  to  keep  pace  with 
this  marvelous  growth,  and  so  readily  did  they  do  so  that  the 
municipal  government  has  not  only  been  enabled  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  but  actually  to  go  ahead  of  it. 

More  pavement  than  in  any  other  two  similar  periods  of  the 
city  have  been  constructed,  many  handsome  and  substantial 
concrete  bridges  and  underpasses  have  been  completed.  Streets 
have  been  widened,  driveways  along  bayous  and  the  ship  channel 
have  been  constructed,  heretofore  inaccessible  sections  of  the  city 
have  been  pierced  by  highways,  new  park  sites  have  been  secured, 
old  park  sites  have  been  improved,  sewers  have  been  constructed, 
to  nearly  every  portion  of  the  city,  water  mains  extended  in 
every  direction,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  drainage  work, 
many  handsome  new  public  buildings  have  been  built,  the  city 
limits  have  been  extended  and  improvements  provided  for  the 
outlying  sections,  and  in  many  ways  the  city  transfomed  almost 
as  if  by  magic. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  present  administration  seven 
years  ago  began  the  greatest  era  of  park  development  in  the 
city's  history.  In  seven  years  more  land  for  park  purposes  has 
been  acquired  than  in  all  the  history  of  the  past.  By  far  more 
improvement  work  has  been  crowded  into  those  years  than  in  the 
83  years  of  the  city's  history  that  preceded  that  era. 

The  most  notable  example  of  park  improvements  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city,  has  been  the  transformation  of  George  Hermann 
Park  within  the  last  four  years  into  one  of  the  beautiful  spots 
of  the  South.  The  underbrush  has  been  cleared  from  nearly  the 
entire  site.  Trees  have  been  thinned  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shaded  picnic  spots  in  the  city.  There  has  been  created 
in  a  remarkably  short  time  a  zoo  that  is  rapidly  rounding  into 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  entire  country.  Wading  pools  and  play- 
grounds have  been  constructed.  A  municipal  golf  links  of  1 8 
holes  has  been  built.  Miller  Memorial,  another  bequest  to  the 
city,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  outdoor  theaters  in  the  country. 
Dixie  Drive  that  circles   through  the  woodland  part,  has  been 


paved  and  gradually  other  paved  driveways  are  being  developed 
through  the  park.  With  all  its  improvements,  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  spot  has  been  preserved,  and  now  on  pleasant  days  thou- 
sands gather  there  for  recreation  and  once  a  week  in  summer 
months  band  concerts  are  given  at  Miller  Memorial  and  many 
other  outdoor  concerts  and  pageants  are  held  there. 

The  plans  of  the  park  board  for  improvement  of  Houston's 
parks  have  been  outlined  in  detail  and  projected  far  into  the  fu- 
ture. The  1,5  03  acres  at  Camp  Logan  known  as  Memorial  Park 
was  acquired  in  1924  and  by  present  plans  is  the  western  termi- 
nus of  a  great  boulevard  system  that  will  link  together  the  three 
largest  parks  of  the  city. 

It  is  proposed  to  park  both  sides  of  Buffalo  Bayou  into  the 
city,  making  one  of  the  most  beautiful  drives  in  the  country. 
Plans  are  already  made  for  a  driveway  along  Bray's  Bayou  from 
Herman  Park  to  MacGregor  Park  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  or 
the  city.  The  latter  park  was  the  gift  of  the  MacGregor  Estate 
to  the  city  during  the  last  year. 

The  plans  of  the  park  board  really  contemplate  two  park 
systems,  one  within  the  other. 

First,  there  is  the  system  of  great  city  parks  for  general  use 
of  all  the  people.  The  park  board  has  already  added  to  the 
North  Side  a  tract  of  2  5  acres,  and  there  it  expects  to  develop  a 
beautiful  park  in  the  northern  section  of  the  city.  Memorial 
Park  will  be  one  for  the  western  section  of  the  city,  Hermann 
Park  for  the  south  section,  and  MacGregor  Park  for  the  extreme 
eastern  section. 

Second,  the  park  board  expects  to  develop  a  system  of  small 
neighborhood  parks,  or  more  properly  community  centers  and 
playgrounds.  Already  with  about  a  score  of  these  small  plots 
scattered  about  the  city,  it  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  secure  more 
such  sites. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  parks  owned  by  the  city,  with  their 
acreage: 

Memorial     Park 1,503.00  acres 

Elizabeth     Baldwin     Park 5.00  acres 

Sam   Houston   Park 20.4}  acres 

Woodland    Park 26.03  acres 

Settegast    Park 4.14  acres 

Eastwood   Park 10.77  acres 

Hennessy   Park 1.44  acres 

Jim   Hogg   Park 2  3.41  acres 

White  Oak  Park 23.16  acres 

Montrose    School 2.00  acres 

Cleveland     Park 44.93  acres 

Brashear     Park 1  50.00  sq.  ft. 

North  Side  High   Park 6.06  acres 

South   End   High    Park 10.00  acres 

Martha    Hermann    Square 1.43  acres 

Hermann     Park 545.12  acres 

Bute     Park 788.00  sq.  ft. 

Emancipation    Park 10.00  acres 

Stude   Park 42.39  acres 

Cleveland    Park    Extension 2  8.00  acres 

Capitol    Bridge    Park 6.16  acres 

City    Greenhouse 3.52  acres 

Root   Square 1.43  acres 

Peggy    Point 450.00  sq.  ft. 

Houston   Heights    Park 7.00  acres 

North   Side   Park 2  5.00  acres 

Proctor   Plaza 3.50  acres 

Cherryhurst    Park 2.50  acres 

MacGregor    Park 11 6.00  acres 

East    End    Park 3  5.00  acres 

Total 2,494.00   acres 

This  does  not  include  about  20  miles  of  boulevard  espla- 
nades, which  are  being  continuously  beautified  in  the  park 
development  program. 

Just  as  an  example  of  the  vigorous  and  continuous  efforts 
of  the  administration  along  lines  of  construction  work,  let  us 
glance  at  the  City  Engineer's  report  for  the  past  year  in  which 
vast  municipal  improvements  are  reviewed. 

Every  phase  of  the  city's  widespread  development  in  the 
period    is    included    in    Mr.    McVea's    100-page    recital    of    the 
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activities  of  a  year  that  surpassed  all  others  in  civic  betterment. 

Disbursements  for  work  completed  under  supervision  of 
the  department  totaled  $4,991,569,  an  excess  of  $1,476,240  over 
the  sum  expended  in   1926. 

Principally,  the  increase  was  occasioned  by  large  expendi- 
tures for  roadways  to  the  Turning  Basin,  which  are  considered 
the  most  notable  accomplishment  of  the  department  of  the  year. 

Among  sections  of  the  extensive  boulevard  system  put  in 
service  in  1927  or  a  few  weeks  after  its  close,  opening  up  new 
arteries  of  commerce  was  the  $32  5,000  Sixty-ninth  Street  bridge 
and  stretches  of  Navigation  Boulevard,  Clinton  Drive  and  Way- 
side Drive.  With  completion  of  two  underpasses  tunneling  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Port  Terminal  Railway  tracks  and  joining 
with  the  Harris  County  paving  at  Clinton  Road,  traffic  has  been 
given  access  to  and  from  the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  Turn- 
ing Basin  and  to  the  downtown  business  center  of  the  city  on  the 
south  side  of  the  channel. 

With  a  total  net  increase  in  area  of  24  square  miles,  the  year 
1927  brought  the  greatest  extension  of  the  city's  boundaries  in 
its  history. 

Chief  in  importance  was  the  annexation  of  Harrisburg, 

Other  sections  brought  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  were  Park  Place,  the  Brooke  Smith  Addition,  Cottage  Grove, 
River  Oaks  and  territory  adjacent  to  Houston  Heights. 

The  length  of  Houston's  boundary  line  is  now  49.01  miles 
and  the  extreme  diagonal  distance  across  the  city  from  Clinton 
to  Memorial  Park  is  13.42  miles.  The  maximum  distance  east 
and  west  between  boundaries  is  10.56  miles. 

Since  June,  1927,  when  the  law  passed  by  the  40th  legislature 
granting  Texas  cities  of  a  population  of  2  5,000  or  more  the  right 
to  control  platting  of  land  within  five  miles  of  the  city  limits, 
the  city  had  approved  platting  of  nine  subdivisions,  covering  71 
square  miles  with  nearly  10  miles  of  streets,  lying  outside  the 
city  boundaries. 

Under  control  of  the  city,  the  platting  of  haphazard  streets 
of  inadequate  length  may  be  prevented  and  high  cost  for  street 
openings  at  public  expense  in  the  future  may  be  avoided. 

With  valuation  of  all  building  construction,  totaling  $27,- 
326,475,  Houston  in  1927,  for  the  first  time  led  southern  cities 
in  building  and  for  the  second  time  led  Texas. 

Of  the  total  permits  issued  $15,162,955  were  for  residences. 

Non-residential  construction  totalled  $11,894,649,  a  gain  of 
$4,621,611  over  the  previous  year.  Mercantile  buildings  led 
the  classification  with  a  value  of  $2,881,739.  Next  in  value 
came  16  office  buildings  costing  $1,999,912.  Then  came  43 
factories  having  a  valuation  of  $1,678,375. 

Under  the  classification  of  schools,  museums  and  libraries, 
buildings  valued  at  $9  5  5,916  were  erected. 

With  addition  of  130  miles  of  paving  either  constructed 
or  acquired  through  extension  of  the  city  limits  in  1927,  Hous- 
ton has  8,830,000  square  yards  or  663  miles  of  paving,  which 
laid  end  to  end  would  reach  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A  total  of  5 1  miles  of  all  kinds  of  paving  was  laid  in  the 
year  compared  with  29  miles  in  1926.  Of  the  37  miles  of  pav- 
ing constructed  under  contract  by  the  city,  16  miles  were  hard 
surface  pavement  on  concrete  base,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$811,298  to  the  city  and  $1,233,195  to  property  owners.  Eleven 
miles  of  gravel  paving  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $111,834  to 
the  city.  Paving  with  bituminous  surface  treatment  on  gravel 
or  shell  base  was  laid  to  the  extent  of  1 1  miles  and  at  a  cost  of 
$3  6,747  to  the  city.  The  Houston  Electric  Company  con- 
structed 15,866  square  feet  of  hard  surface  paving  between  its 
tracks  at  a  cost  of  $74,937. 

Property  owners  laid  five  miles  of  hard  surface  paving  on 
concrete  base  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $226,162;  two  miles  of 
bituminous  surface  paving  at  a  cost  of  $45,954  and  five  miles 
of  gravel  paving  costing  $3 6,796. 

SEWER   CONSTRUCTION 

Storm  sewers  ranging  in  size  from  12 -inch  to  84  inches  in 
diameter  to  the  extent  of  9.02  5  miles  with  a  valuation  of  $464,- 


799.48,  were  constructed  by  the  city  under  contract  during  the 
year,  and  property  owners  constructed  under  private  contract 
0.73  mile,  with  a  valuation  of  $19,970.77.  Storm  sewers  varying 
in  size  from  18  inches  to  42  inches,  with  a  valuation  of  $80,050 
were  acquired  by  annexation  of  territory. 

The  total  miles  of  storm  sewers  in  the  city  at  the  close  of 
the    year    was    117.055,    with    a    valuation    of    $4,960,184. 

Storm  sewer  contracts,  totaling  approximately  $200,000 
are  now  under  construction. 

Sanitary  sewers  ranging  in  size  from  six  inches  to  1  5  inches, 
to  the  extent  of  11.95  5  miles,  with  a  valuation  of  $146,611.48 
were  constructed  by  the  city  under  contract,  and  property 
owners,  under  private  contract,  constructed  13,5  72  miles,  with 
a  valuation  of  $79,581.78.  By  annexation  of  territory,  the  city 
acquired  61,5  9  5  miles  of  sanitary  sewers,  having  a  valuation  of 
$516,343.23. 

The  total  mileage  of  sanitary  sewers  in  the  city  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  449.044  miles,  with  a  valuation  of  $4,065,175.72. 

Private  sanitary  sewers,  and  sanitary  sewers  of  adjacent  in- 
dependent municipalities,  to  the  extent  of  17.332  miles  are  con- 
nected to  the  city's  mains,  the  flow  from  which  is  treated  and 
disposed  of  by  the  city  of  Houston. 

Contracts  for  sanitary  sewer  construction,  aggregating 
approximately  $100,000  are  now  under  way. 

Other  contracts,  covering  the  enlargement  of  the  North 
Side  sewage  disposal  plant  and  amounting  to  $60,000  are  now  in 
force. 

WATER    DEPARTMENT    PUSHES    BIGGEST    PROGRAM    IN    ITS    HISTORY 

In  the  Water  Department  at  a  glance  we  view  the  magni- 
tude of  its  great  deevlopment  and  expansion  program  now  in 
force. 

The  1 5,000,000-gallon  reservoir  near  Sabine  Street  bridge  for 
the  central  water  pumping  station  was  completed,  the  total  cost 
of  the  reservoir,  together  with  connecting  east  iron  flow  lines 
to  the  central  pumping  plant,  was  approximately  $226,000, 
including  the  cost  of  excavation. 

The  reservoir  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  343  feet  long  by 
263  feet  wide,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  2  5  feet.  The  roof  is 
a  flat  slab  supported  by  columns  spaced  20  feet  center  to  center. 

The  structure  was  built  approximately  one-half  its  depth 
underground,  with  earth  banked  up  around  the  sides  and  an 
18-inch  covering  of  earth  on  top. 

The  new  central  pumping  station  building,  with  compressor 
house  annex,  was  completed  during  the  year  at  a  total  cost  of 
approximately  $130,000. 

This  building  was  constructed  on  the  same  site  of  the  old 
one  without  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  pumps  and 
boilers.  The  work  was  planned  and  supervised  principally  by 
the  city  engineering  department. 

The  installation  of  a  20-ton  electric  power  traveling  crane 
for  the  central  plant  pump  room  was  completed.  A  circular 
reinforced  concrete  sand  trap  at  the  15-mg.  reservoir  was  con- 
structed. A  modern  six-panel  control  switchboard  was  built  at 
the  central  plant  and  is  a  3  3,000-volt  transformer  station;  that 
is,  a  sub-station  to  receive  electric  power  from  the  lines  of  the 
Houston  Light  &  Power  Company  was  completed.  These 
improvements  cost   $40,000. 

Three  new  water  wells  were  completed  at  the  15-mg.  reser- 
voir site,  having  an  aggregate  production  of  water  6,5  00,000 
gallons  daily. 

The  total  cost  of  these  three  wells,  including  motors, 
pumps,  pump  houses  and  connecting  lines  to  sand  trap  tank,  was 
approximately   $100,000. 

Several  miles  of  water  lines  extending  into  every  section  of 
the  city  were  finished  during  the  period  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  miscellaneous  work  under  informal  contracts  and  by 
city  forces  has  also  been  accomplished. 

Houston  has  an  abundant  water  supply  originating  from 
more  than  5  0  artesian  wells  of  an  average  depth  of  1,200 
feet.     The  public  health  depends  largely  upon  pure  water  and 
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the    city    is    particularly    fortunate    in  possessing  such  excellent 
water. 

The  analysis  of  the  city  water  is  as  follows: 

Parts  Per 
Million 

Silica     17.20 

Iron    and    Aluminum 70 

Calcium    Bicarbonate 117.00 

Magnesium    Bicarbonate 39.80 

Sodium    Bicarbonate 203.00 

Sodium  Sulphate 3  9.60 

Sodium     Chloride 65.80 

Volatile   and   Organic   Matter 113.19 

PRESENT   YEAR  HAS   MUCH   MORE  IN   STORE   FOR  GREATER 
HOUSTON 

The  Holcombe  Administration  is  determined  to  make  192  8 
the  greatest  in  municipal  history  in  improvements  and  expansion. 
One  of  the  greatest  programs  of  construction  ever  outlined  is 
now  in  force. 

This  program  includes  improvements  not  only  fully  planned 
but  already  fully  financed  with  monies  on  hand  or  with  bonds  ap- 
proved for  them.  It  includes  none  of  the  many  improvements 
in  the  offing  for  which  the  money  is  not  yet  in  sight  or  avail- 
able.     This  program  includes  only  that  work  actually  financed. 

The  improvements  cover  every  conceivable  phase  of  muni- 
cipal activity  and  are  of  such  scope  that  their  completion  will 
bring  about  radical  changes  in  the  very  civic  life  of  Houston. 

One  of  the  largest  single  improvements  is  the  completion 
of  the  Civic  Center  Idea.  All  land  for  the  Civic  Center  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  within  a  few  months.  This  will  cover 
several  square  blocks  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  peo- 
ple voted  $1,400,000  for  this  work.  The  bonds  have  been 
approved  and  the  money  is  available.  With  several  public 
buildings  already  near  the  proposed  site,  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
administration  to  bring  to  this  one  spot  all  public  buildings  and 
offices  in  the  city. 

As  a  nucleus  for  this  contemplated  development,  the  city 
will  erect  a  new  $1,000,000  city  hall  there.  Architects  have 
started  work  on  the  plans  for  this  building  and  within  a  few 
months  it  is  expected  to  be  actually  under  construction. 

The  administration  plans  to  have  this  site  made  particularly 
beautiful,  and  landscape  architects  will  begin  work  in  the  near 
future  to  lay  off  the  Civic  Center  so  that  the  natural  beauty  of 
this  section  of  the  city  will  be  materially  enhanced.  The  site  is 
some  distance  from  the  old  or  present  city  hall,  which  will  be 
maintained  for  some  minor  municipal  offices. 

The  beautiful  grounds,  new  city  hall  buildings  and  other 
new  public  buildings  already  there  will  have  a  tremendous  effect 
in  the  future  life  and  growth  of  Houston  and  all  civic  life  in  it, 
city  planners  declare. 

Another  piece  of  improvement  work  of  primary  importance 
in  future  development  of  Houston  is  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed Farmer's  Market  on  the  bayou  between  Preston  and  Texas 
Avenues.  All  of  the  land  needed  for  the  site  has  been  obtained 
from  monies  from  a  previous  bond  issue,  and  the  market  is  being 
constructed  from  a  $5  00,000  bond  issue  not  long  ago  voted  by 
the  people. 

It  is  the  city's  plan  to  completely  bridge  Buffalo  Bayou  and 
its  low  banks  so  as  to  reclaim  and  level  more  than  five  square 
blocks  of  property  which  for  years  has  stood  like  a  great  wall 
against  the  spread  of  the  business  section  in  that  direction.  This 
mighty  concrete  structure  will  open  several  streets  running  from 
the  heart  of  the  business  area  westward.  These  streets  now 
come  to  a  "dead  end"  at  the  bayou  banks.  This  is  expected  to 
prove  of  untold  benefit  to  the  future  growth  of  Houston,  and 
its  future  increased  commercial  activities. 

On  top  of  the  great  bridge  will  be  constructed  the  market, 
with  stalls  for  the  sale  of  produce  by  the  truck  growers  of  the 
county.  Details  call  for  an  arrangement  which  will  permit  the 
parking  of  automobiles  underneath  the  bridge. 

This  is  the  second  of  huge  plans  which  will  show  a  material 
effect  in  the  growth  of  the  Houston  of  the  future.     The  Farm- 


er's Market  and  bridge,  according  to  Mayor  Oscar  F.  Holcombe, 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1928. 

In  connection  with  the  Farmer's  Market  and  bridge  pro- 
posal, the  city  is  spending  $2  50,000  for  the  straightening  and 
widening  and  beautifying  of  the  bayou  banks  in  this  vicinity. 
In  some  places  along  the  bayou,  the  course  has  been  so  materially 
changed  during  recent  years  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  some  of 
the  old  buildings  along  its  banks.  The  city  plans  to  spend  some 
of  this  $2  5  0,000  in  a  manner  that  will  keep  the  bayou  waters  on 
their  course.  Since  the  bayou  itself  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
business  section  and  doubtlessly  will  soon  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district,  it  is  the  administration's  plan  to  beautify  its 
banks  wherever  possible  and  to  change  it  to  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  city  instead  of  one  of  the  detriments. 

The  program  of  improvements  for  192  8  include  the  con- 
struction of  $175,000  in  new  police  and  fire  sub-stations.  These 
in  all  probability  will  have  been  completed  by  the  end  of  192  8. 
This  construction  work  means  a  material  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  both  departments.  The  new  stations  will  be  built 
along  the  most  metropolitan  lines,  with  an  eye  for  the  future  of 
Greater  Houston.  The  expenditure  of  this  money  will  place 
new  fire  and  police  sub-stations  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
city  and  will  mean  an  increase  in  the  force  of  both  departments 
for  greater  protection. 

Coincident  with  the  erection  of  these  new  fire  and  police 
stations  for  further  efficiency,  the  city  officials  announced  that 
$150,000  would  be  spent  during  the  year  in  extension  of  the 
police  and  fire  alarm  and  traffic  light  systems  to  insure  better 
service  from  both  departments.  This  amount  of  money  is  avail- 
able from  bonds  already  voted  and  approved  and  is  sufficient  to 
provide  for  large  extensions  in  all  directions. 

The  administration  plans  the  construction  of  a  new  incin- 
erator at  a  cost  of  $10,000  for  this  year.  This  step  will  be  taken 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  growth  of  the  city  and  to  keep  the  citv 
from  returning  to  the  use  of  garbage  dumps. 

By  the  end  of  192  8  the  city  will  have  completed  new  an- 
nexes to  its  hospitals.  Bonds  totalling  $150,000  were  voted 
during  1927  for  this  purpose,  and  the  construction  work  actually 
will  have  ended  by  1929.  The  city  likewise  will  double  the 
capacity  of  its  sewage  disposal  system  in  192  8  with  the  comple- 
tion of  a  new  $150,000  addition  to  the  sewage  disposal  plant. 
In  this  connection,  nearly  $2  5  0,000  will  be  spent  in  extending 
the  city's  sanitary  sewer  system. 

Drainage — long  one  of  Houston's  major  development  prob- 
lems, is  being  undertaken  with  renewed  vigor  and  one  of  the 
greatest  drainage  plans  has  been  outlined  for  completion  this 
year  through  the  expenditure  of  $1,5  00,000. 

Around  $200,000  will  be  spent  in  the  construction  of 
bridges.  About  $1,000,000  is  available  for  new  hard  surface 
and  gravel  paving.  Almost  all  land  needed  for  the  right-of- 
way  for  the  proposed  Industrial  Drive  down  the  north  shore  of 
the  upper  channel  to  the  Turning  Basin  has  been  obtained  and 
the  administration  hopes  to  have  it  completely  hard  surfaced  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  This  will  match  Navigation  Boule- 
vard extending  down  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  and  its  com- 
pletion will  be  particularly  needed  for  service  to  new  docks  and 
industries,  and  will  be  timely  since  the  United  States  Government 
will  make  further  improvements  on  the  upper  or  light  draft 
channel  during  the  year. 

The  city  has  money  available  for  considerable  improvements 
in  its  parks.  One  of  the  principal  improvements  will  be  at 
MacGregor  Park,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  the  late 
H.  F.  MacGregor. 

The  Water  Department  plans  impressive  improvements  and 
extensions  during  the  year  and  may  seek  additional  money 
through  a  new  bond  issue.  Few  bond  issues  are  expected  to  be 
voted  or  submitted  to  the  people  in  192  8.  Most  of  the  gigantic 
improvement  program  will  be  completed  out  of  money  already 
available. 

Space  will  not  permit  an  account  of  the  vast  number  of  de- 
partmental improvements  being  made  in  all  of  the  departments 
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of  the  city.  Suftice  to  say  that  each  of  the  score  of  departments 
have  kept  abreast  of  the  administration's  progressive  trend  and 
have  maintained  a  vigorous  pace  in  the  forward  march  of 
municipal  achievement. 

The  street  and  bridge  department  has  been  largely  motor- 
ized adding  many  pieces  of  the  latest  type  of  motor  driven  ma- 
chinery to  its  equipment.  Additional  divisions  have  been 
created  and  new  barns  constructed. 

The  Fire  Department  has  been  completely  motorized,  a 
double  platoon  system  established,  many  handsome  and  modern 
fire  stations  erected,  new  apparatus  of  the  highest  type  installed, 
a  wonderful  fire  boat  for  the  protection  of  channel  properties 
purchased  and  installed  and  the  personnel  greatly  added  to. 

And  the  Police  Department  likewise,  a  new  mounted  traffic 
squad,  the  pride  of  Texas,  organized,  new  sub-stations  estab- 
lished, additional  motor  equipment  for  the  short  call  and  motor- 
cycle squads  and  many  new  men  added;  all  harmonizing  with 
the  handsome  fire  and  police  building,  the  headquarters  of  the 
two  departments  which  was  built  by  the  administration. 

The  Electrical  Department  has  installed  and  keeps  in  opera- 
tion the  city's  modern  electric  traffic  control  system,  one  of  the 
finest  systems  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  constantly  being  ex- 
tended to  keep  pace  with  the  city's  expansion  and  many  im- 
provements are  noted  in  the  extension  of  the  police  and  fire 
alarm  system. 

This  same  continuous  energetic  endeavor  toward  municipal 
achievement  and  the  successful  results  of  these  efforts  are  notice- 
able in  every  department  of  the  city  government.  The  Health 
Department,  Department  of  Public  Service,  Manager's  Depart- 
ment, Legal  Department,  Land  and  Tax  Department,  Con- 
troller's Department,  The  Houston  Foundation,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Corporation  Court,  Recreation  Department,  De- 
partment of  Librairies  and  the  Social  Service  Bureau  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  unusual  success  of  the  Holcombe  Administration 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  wonder  city  of  the  Southwest. 

CITY   EMPLOYEES    ARE    NOT    FORGOTTEN 

While  the  city  is  bounding  forward  in  municipal  advance- 
ment, the  little  army  of  city  employees  who  contribute  their 
share  to  its  success  are  not  forgotten.  The  city  provides  better 
for  its  employees  and  gives  them  more  advantages  than  possibly 
any  city  in  the  United  States.  There  are  approximately  2,100 
employees  on  the  payrolls  of  the  city. 

These  employees  receive  a  $1000  life  insurance  policy,  ar- 
ranged under  a  group  insurance  contract,  and  it  remains  effective 
as  long  as  they  are  in  the  service  of  the  city.  It  has  a  unique 
provision  that  in  the  event  of  a  disconnection  from  the  service 
the  insurance  may  be  carried  by  the  individual  at  practically  the 
same  very  low  rate  that  applies  to  the  large  group. 

In  the  Fire  and  Police  Departments  there  are  death  benefit 
funds  which  amount  to  nearly  $100,000.  This  large  amount  is 
the  result  of  the  proceeds  from  an  annual  Police  Ball  and  Fire- 
men's Frolic.  This  benefit  activity  is  only  a  few  years  old  and 
as  time  goes  on  the  funds  will  increase  because  every  year  there 
is  an  increased  surplus  after  the  payment  of  all  benefits.  Under 
the  plan  the  family  of  a  deceased  officer  receives  a  $1000  death 
benefit. 

A  similar  plan  under  the  name  of  City  Employees'  Sick  and 
Death  Benefit  Fund  Association  is  in  effect  and  covers  the  em- 
ployees of  other  city  departments.  This  organization,  while 
comparatively  new,  has  on  hand  $10,000,  and  the  fund  continues 
to  grow.  An  annual  entertainment  provides  the  chief  source  cf 
revenue.  However,  the  employees  pay  a  small  monthly  assess- 
ment for  the  privileges.  This  is  also  true  of  the  police  and 
firemen. 

All  of  the  employees  of  the  city,  except  department  heads 
and  their  chief  clerks  and  employees  of  the  day  labor  service  are 
under  Civil  Service  rules.  In  1914  the  people  voted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter  which  established  Civil  Service.  This 
system  eliminates  the  deplorable  condition  of  municipal  em- 
ployees being  made  the  football  of  politics.     It  affords  them  an 


opportunity  to  advance  in  the  service  on  their  merits  and  assures 
them  permanence  in  employment  as  long  as  they  render  efficient 
service. 

The  city  allows  its  employees  annual  vacations.  Employees 
serving  from  six  months  to  one  year  receive  one  full  week,  while 
those  who  have  been  in  the  service  over  a  year  receive  two  full 
weeks. 

The  city  is  always  alert  in  providing  salaries  commensurate 
with  the  service  of  the  employees. 

General  classification  and  salary  schedules  are  in  effect 
which  permit  employees  to  advance  from  the  minimum  rates  to 
a  maximum  rate  established  for  each  position.  This  provides  an 
incentive  for  good  service  and  gives  the  employees  an  opportun- 
ity to  increase  their  earning  capacity  by  application  and  effort. 
The  salaries  paid  employees  of  the  City  of  Houston  are  well  in 
line  with  the  salaries  paid  by  private  corporations  for  similar 
services  and  the  general  schedule  of  the  city  is  higher  than  most 
of  the  cities  of  America  the  size  of  Houston. 

Employees  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  receive  the  best  of 
medical  attention  and  hospital  care  and  their  full  salaries  during 
their  absence  from  duty.  Sick  employees  receive  full  time  pay- 
roll consideration.  Employees  of  the  day  labor  service  receive 
this  consideration  from  their  sick  benefit  fund. 

The  city's  staff  doctors  are  always  available  to  the  em- 
ployees and  the  municipal  drug  store  provides  them  with  drugs 
free  of  charge  upon  the  order  of  the  Health  Officer  or  his 
assistants. 

The  Municipal  Service  operates  on  an  eight-hour  day  basis 
and  employees  are  not  expected  to  work  longer,  except  in 
emergency  cases. 

Several  legal  holidays  throughout  the  year  are  observed  and 
employees  are  allowed  an  opportunity  to  relax  on  these  occasions 
or  take  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  day  while  their  salary 
goes  on. 

Leaves  of  absence  with  full  seniority  privileges,  for  suffi- 
cient reasons,  semi-monthly  pay  days  for  monthly  employees  and 
weekly  pay  days  for  employees  in  the  day  labor  service,  the  em- 
ployees' various  social  meetings  and  entertainments  held  during 
the  year,  and  the  spirit  of  consideration  and  friendliness  ever 
existing  between  department  heads  and  employees  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  city's  workers. 

City  workers  whose  duties  require  outside  work,  such  as 
employees  in  the  inspection  service,  civil  engineers,  etc.,  are 
furnished  automobiles  which  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties 
under  the  most  favorable  working  conditions. 

Police  officers  are  furnished  two  uniforms  a  year  and  the 
firemen  receive  one  uniform  yearly.  All  of  the  officers  are 
commissioned  and  receive  numerous  special  privileges,  such  as 
free  theater  admission,  free  street  car  transportation,  etc. 

Detectives  are  permitted  to  retain  all  rewards  secured  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

And  in  addition  to  all  of  the  excellent  advantages  provided 
for  the  employees,  the  administration  is  now  considering  a  pen- 
sion system  for  all  of  the  aged  workers.  The  plan  is  based  on 
10  years  of  service  and  allows  two  per  cent  of  the  employees' 
monthly  salary  at  the  time  of  pension  for  each  year  up  to  and 
including  20  years'  service,  and  one  per  cent  for  each  year  there- 
after, advancing  to  a  maximum  of  60  per  cent  of  the  monthly 
salary.  The  plan  provides  that  employees  may  apply  for  a  pen- 
sion after  reaching  60  years  of  age  with  the  requisite  10  years' 
continuous  service.  Retirement  would  be  compulsory  at  75 
years,  except  in  cases  of  a  special  dispensation  granted  by  the 
Pension  Board. 

And  after  the  seven  years,  and  with  the  same  administra- 
tion in  control,  we  stand  right  on  the  threshold  of  even  greater 
achievements,  under  a  municipal  program  of  improvements  that 
will  dwarf  what  has  gone  before. 

The  year  192  8  rings  with  symbolic  realism  for  Houston  for 
the  good  ship  of  state  sails  majestically  on  the  high  seas  of  muni- 
cipal progress  carrying  its  eventful  message  from  the  Wonder 
City  of  the  Southwest  to  the  lands  of  far  away — Ship  Ahoy. 
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The  Highways  of  the  Nation  Lead  to  Houston 


By  W.  G.  Jones 

Secretary-Manager,  Motor  League  of  South  Texas 


HOUSTON,  where  eighteen,  railroads  meet  the  sea  and  ships 
of  all  nations  drop  anchor  in  a  safe  harbor."  This  civic 
slogan  has  been  announced  to  the  world  from  the  speaker's 
stand,  in  print  and  "on  the  air"  until  it  has  become  nationally 
known:  and  so,  when  big  business  and  just  plain  folks  think 
of  great  railroad  centers  and  important  marine  harbors  Houston 
becomes    foremost    in    their    thoughts. 

And  further  than  this,  there  well  might  be  added,  "and 
where  numerous  transcontinental  highways  and  routes  lead  out 
to  all  sections  of  the  continent." 

Thus,  Houston  is  blessed,  through  it's  strategical  location, 
with  being  the  hub  city  of  transportation  facilities  as  visualized 
in   these  modern   features — rail,   water   and  highways. 

Transportation  is  what  makes  any  community  prosperous 
and  progressive;  just  the  same  as  the  lack  of  it  retards  develop- 
ment. It  is  transportation  as  developed  and  possessed  in  it's 
highest  state  of  efficiency  that  makes  these  United  States  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  Hence  it  is  the  potent  factor  in 
the  making  of  Houston  of  today;  and  it's  hope  for  the  future. 

Metropolitan  Houston  grew  from  a  medium  size  city  of  a 
few  years  ago  to  the  metropolis  it  is  today,  because  its  territorial 
location  made  possible  that  transportation  that  means  progress. 
Its  citizens  who  are  responsible  for  its  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment based  their  vision  of  Houston  of  now  on  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

But  it  was  desired  to  develop  in  this  article  Houston's 
position  as  reflected  in  the  highway  system  of  Texas  and  the 
nation. 

Houston  occupies  a  most  enviable  position  in  connection 
with  motor  transportation  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Its 
location  is  unequalled — only  improvement  and  development  of 
the  highways  is  necessary  to  make  the  situation  ideal. 

Situated  about  midway  on  the  Old  Spanish  Trail — the  most 
important  transcontinental  highway  of  the  nation — it  is  also 
at  the  terminus  of  the  King  of  Trails — the  nation's  great  mid- 
continental  route. 

The  Old  Spanish  Trail  extends  from  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Florida,  traverses  the  Gulf  coast  region  of  the  south  and 
terminates  at  the  Pacific  coast  in  California,  linking  together 
with  one  great  all-season  highway  the  East  and  the  West;  it 
provides  contact  for  the  communities  of  the  nation,  without 
snow  and  winter  weather  interruptions. 

The  King  of  Trails  extends  from  the  Canadian  country  across 
the  central  region  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gulf  coast  country 


of  Texas.  It  is  a  super  highway,  acts  as  the  backbone  of  the 
national  system  into  which  converges  the  numerous  other  na- 
tional trails  that  cross  and  criss-cross  the  continent  to  reach  a 
main  artery  of  travel  for  motor  transportation. 

It  is  the  great  boast  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  that 
all  routes  lead  to  their  locality.  In  some  instances  this  is  correct: 
and  Houston  enjoys  this  distinction. 

Select  any  locality  on  the  continent,  trace  the  main  trails 
and  routes  of  vehicular  travel,  and  you  will  be  drawn  into  the 
Houston  section.  In  this  you  reckon  a  great  national  loop.  Start- 
ing with  New  York  City  in  the  extreme  northeast;  then  Jack- 
sonville, Florida  the  southeast;  Houston  the  extreme  south;  Los 
Angeles  the  extreme  southwest;  Portland  the  northwest;  Chicago 
the  extreme  north  and  back  to  New  York  City,  you  have  the 
famous  national  overland  loop  which  handles  the  bulk  of  cross 
country  travel;  and,  to  which  is  looked  for  to  provide  the  Main 
Street  of  the  motor  travel  of  the  nation,  from  which  contact, 
over  lateral  trails  must  be  had  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Beyond  these  important  factors,  this  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant feature  of  being  entirely  out  of  the  snow  and  blizzard 
weather  belt  enjoyed  by  the  Old  Spanish  Trail,  providing  a  sure 
and  safe  way  of  travel  to  the  nation,  makes  it  the  peer  of  all 
transcontinental  trails.  It  is  almost  a  paved  highway  from  end 
to  end;  it  will  be  in  the  very  near  future.  This  will  make  it  the 
one-hundred-per-cent  route;  hence  will  attract  the  volume  of 
tourist  movement  because  the  northern  routes  are  closed  during 
the  winter  periods  on  account  of  snow  storms  and  blizzards,  a 
situation  beyond  human  control. 

Correlating  to  this  favorable  position  Houston  occupies  in 
the  state  and  national  system  of  highways,  Harris  County  is 
now  completing  a  network  of  paved  roads  that  tie  into  the  trans- 
continental trails  that  will  provide  access  and  egress  to  Metro- 
politan Houston  in  keeping  with  her  growing  demands.  Repre- 
senting an  outlay  of  some  nine  millions  of  dollars  these  super- 
highways will  furnish  facilities  for  motor  transportation  for 
this  section  of  the  state  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
outside  world  and  be  responsible  for  drawing  into  the  commer- 
cial structure  of  the  community,  many  business  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises  that  mean  a  steady  and  substantial  growth  in 
size  and  wealth. 

With  these  fixed  blessings  of  the  Creator,  and  a  citizenry 
of  progressive  and  plucky  business  men,  who  have  far-sighted 
vision  and  nerve  to  back  up  that  vision,  what  does  the  future 
hold   for   Houston? 


French  Line  Steamers  "De  La  Salle"  and  "Lafayette"  in   the  Harbor   at   Houston. 
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Agriculture  in  Houston  Territory 

By  G.  C.  Ellisor 

Manager  Agricultural  Department,  Houston  C.  of  C. 


THE   term   "Agriculture"   should   be   accepted   in   its   fullest 
sense  since  it  involves  those  industries  which  depend  upon 

the  products  of  the  soil  as  well  as  upon  actual  production. 
"Civilization  begins  and  ends  with  the  plow." 

Agriculture  has  always  been  the  most  vital  activity  of  man- 
kind. It  has  established  and  perpetuated  some  of  the  largest 
business  institutions  in  the  world.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  are  attributable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  agri- 
culture. In  the  Gulf  Coast  territory  of  Texas  I  could  refer  to  a 
number  of  cities  which  have  grown  and  prospered  through  the 
influence  of   Agriculture. 

There  is  presented  to  the  new  rural  resident  in  Harris  County 
an  attractive  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  industry  of  this  section.  The  agricultural 
resources  of  Harris  County  are  virtually  undeveloped.  Yet  this 
section  has  been  favored  by  nature  to  an  exceptional  degree — 
possessing  natural  agricultural  and  horticultural  advantages, 
susceptible  to  the  highest  development. 

The  county  has  all  the  fundamentals  for  rapid  and  endur- 
ing progress,  agriculturally  speaking:  deep,  rich  soil,  long  grow- 
ing season,  abundance  of  moisture  and  adequate  transportation 
facilities  for  profitable  marketing.  The  terrain  of  the  county  is 
about  one-third  coastal  plains  and  two-thirds  timberland. 

CLIMATE   AND   GROWING    SEASON 

One  does  not  adequately  describe  the  climate  of  the  Houston 
territory  by  merely  stating  that  it  is  pleasant  and  healthful.  It 
also  has  a  definite  and  specific  economic  value  to  all  industries 
of  this  section  in  general  and  to  the  agricultural  industry  in 
particular. 

The  climate  of  the  winter  months  is  mild,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  sunshine.  Continuous  outdoor  work  the  year  round 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The  mean  summer  temperature  is 
82  degrees,  and  that  of  winter,  59.  The  growing  season  for  field 
crops  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  February  to  the  first  of 
November.  Truck  crops  are  produced  all  through  the  winter 
months. 

Summer  heat  in  the  Gulf  Coast  section  of  Texas  is  notice- 
ably modified,  in  comparison  with  interior  sections,  by  the  never- 
ceasing  Gulf  breeze  which  is  always  cool.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  nights — a  hot  night  in  the  coastal  section  of  Texas  is 
exceedingly  rare. 

The  average  rainfall  of  the  immediate  territory  is  46  inches, 
well-distributed  throughout  the  year. 

Any  farmer  knows  that  the  length  of  the  growing  season 
determines  to  a  great  degree  the  quantity  of  crop  production,  and 
that  a  longer  growing  season  means  a  more  attractive  farm 
income.  In  this  section  two  annual  crop  periods  are  possible 
(with  an  exception  of  cotton  and  fruits),  and  in  the  event  of 
drouth,  flood,  or  other  calamitous  happenings  of  nature,  there 
is  always  another  opportunity  to  make  a  crop.  Thus  the  climate 
of  this  section  reduces  hazards  and  increases  the  safety  of 
farming. 

This  sort  of  climate  makes  possible  uninterrupted  work  out 
of  doors  and  eliminates  the  rush  of  a  short  growing  season  and 
the  comparative  idleness  of  a  long,  cold  winter  season.  In  the 
Gulf  Coast  section  it  is  unnecessary  to  build  largs  barns  and  fuel 
bins,  and  it  also  wipes  out  the  expense  of  a  Ion/  feeding  season 
for  livestock.  One  of  the  most  valuable  results1  of  the  climate 
of  this  section  is  the  opportunity  offered  the  farjmer  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  higher  priced  early  and  late  markets. 


It  is  climate  that  makes  possible  in  this  section  roasting 
ears  and  snap  beans  during  November,  and  which  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  rich,  alluvial  soil  produces  orange  groves,  and  most 
all  varieties  of  winter  truck  crops. 


FEED   STUFFS 

The  sandy  soils  of  Harris  County  as  well  as  the  black 
lands  have  proved  well-suited  to  corn  production.  However, 
the  sandy  soils  give  best  results  where  200  to  400  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer are  used.  The  most  progressive  of  our  farmers  state  that 
they  can  generally  produce,  with  normal  season,  an  average  of  3  0 
to   40   bushels   of  corn   per  acre   field   run. 

This  year,  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  region  have  grown  all  the  feed  stuff  they  can  use  for  the 
next  twelve  months,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  ac- 
complishments in  the  success  of  the  farming  industry.  Such 
other  feed  crops  as  peanut  hay,  sudan  grass,  rhodes  grass,  prairie 
hay,  angleton  grass  and  sorghum  hay  are  important  products. 
The  yield  is  always  good  due  to  fertile  soil  and  the  abundance  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season. 

OTHER    CROPS 

The  list  of  products  in  this  classification  includes  a  varied 
assortment  of  staple  crops — sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  pea- 
nuts, watermelons,  canteloupes,  and  ribbon  cane  (used  for  mak- 
ing syrup).  Each  of  these  crops  has  proved  highly  profitable  in 
itself,  but  as  a  part  of  the  general  diversified  farm  system,  each 
has  proven  more  profitable. 

The  soil  in  the  Gulf  Coast  section  is  of  such  texture  that 
the  yield  on  these  crops  comes  abundantly.  Moreover,  climatic 
conditions  are  highly  favorable.  The  rainfall  is  so  evenly  dis- 
tributed  that   irrigation   is   unnecessary. 

These  crops  have  passed  the  experimental  stage  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition.  The  marketing  facilities  are  excellent.  Our 
splendid  local  markets  with  railroad  facilities  to  all  points  of 
importance,  including  points  for  water  transportation,  and  the 
immense  cold  storage  plants  that  have  recently  been  completed 
afford  every  marketing  opportunity. 

No  man  who  is  familiar  with  this  Gulf  Coastal  Plains  terri- 
tory, and  who  has  watched  the  annual  shipments  of  the  above- 
mentioned  products  hesitates  to  recommend  these  crops  as  profit- 
able poducers. 

RICE 

Rice  is  a  staple  product  and  one  that  always  finds  a  ready 
market,  but  because  of  lack  of  irrigation  facilities  in  the  past,  it 
has  not  been  accorded  a  very  important  place  in  farm  programs 
throughout  the  Gulf  Coast  region.  Recently,  however,  two  very 
powerful  influences  have  been  brought  together  which  will  make 
rice  growing  on  a  large  scale  in  this  section  both  practical  and 
profitable — the  rapid  development  of  power  lines  traversing  all 
sections  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plains,  and  the  harnessing  of  this 
power  to  pumps  for  bringing  water  from  the  inexhaustible  strata 
of  water  underneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. In  the  Katy  community,  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Hous- 
ton, farmers  are  highly  pleased  with  the  electric  pumps  they  are 
using  on  wells  and  claim  that  this  source  of  water  is  very  satis- 
factory for  rice  irrigation. 

The  Houston  territory  at  present  produces  two  and  one-half 
million  bags  of  rough  rice  per  year,  at  a  value  of  $8,5  00,000.00. 
With  the  proper  use  of  irrigation  facilities  now  at  hand,  the  crop 
could  be  increased  ten  times,  and  then,  the  surface  of  this  in- 
dustry would  scarcely  be  touched. 

Texas  produces  a  grade  of  rice  known  throughout  the  mar- 
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kets  of  the  world  for  its  high  quality.  The  entire  crop  is  grown 
in  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plains  territory.  In  this  section,  the  rice 
producing  counties  are  as  follows:  Galveston,  Brazoria,  Fort 
Bend,  Colorado,  Jackson,  Matagorda,  Wharton,  Harris,  Liberty, 
Chambers,  Jefferson  and  Orange.  The  total  rice  production  in 
Texas  during  1925  was  valued  at  $15,000,000.00,  and  this  figure 
represents  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  ready  available  rice 
land.    Most  of  the  Texas  rice  is  exported  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  pooling  system  of  four-fifths  of  the  United  States 
production  which  is  now  underway,  will  produce  a  more  desirable 
market,  and  naturally  stimulate  the  rice  industry.  Rice  is  a  sta- 
ple crop  of  commercial  importance,  and  has  always  brought  a 
revenue  of  considerable  consequence  where  the  yield  was  normal 
and  the  price  on  a  level  with  other  farm  commodities. 


TRUCK    GROWING    AND    BERRIES 


There  is  a  rapidly  developing  truck  growing  industry 
throughout  the  territory,  especially  in  the  vicinity  adjacent  to 
Houston  and  Galveston,  where  marketing  and  transportation 
facilities  are  excellent.  The  total  value  of  the  truck  industry 
centered  around  Houston  amounts  to  more  than  $2  5,000,000.00 
annually. 

Truck  growing  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
items  on  the  farmer's  program.  Such  crops  as  snap  beans,  onions, 
squash,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  beets,  carrots,  spinach,  lettuce,  pep- 
pers, tomatoes,  eggplants,  turnips,  radishes  and  cabbage  are 
among  those  of  most  commercial  importance. 

All  the  above-mentioned  crops  grow  well  and  produce 
abundantly.  These  crops  are  highly  recommended  as  a  commer- 
cial proposition.  The  United  States  weather  reports  show  that 
from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  this  section  has  almost  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  truck.  Winter  truck  crops  have 
proved  safe  from  cold  weather  in  this  climate,  and  have  proved 
very  profitable,  also. 

Strawberry  experts  who  have  made  extensive  studies  of  the 
industry  throughout  the  Gulf  Coast  section,  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  belief  that  Houston  should  become  the  strawberry  shipping 
center  of  the  United  States. 

The  average  production  in  this  area  is  about  300  crates  per 
acre,  against  100  crates  in  the  older  established  centers.  This 
increase  is  due  to  a  superior  soil  and  climatic  condition.  The  aver- 
age price  here  is  better  than  $2.50  per  crate,  which  gives  a  gross 
earning  of  better  than   $750.00  per  acre. 

In  1927,  there  were  more  than  12  5  cars  of  strawberries 
shipped  from  Pasadena  territory,  a  community  twelve  miles 
southeast  of  Houston.  The  strawberry  business  amounted  to 
more  than  $140,000  last  season,  and  the  acreage  has  been  more 
than  doubled  during  the  planting  season  this  year. 

The  long  growing  season  for  strawberries  in  this  territory 
greatly  enchances  the  value  of  the  crop,  not  only  as  to  maximum 
production  but  as  to  the  income  realized.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  strawberries  produced  in  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to 
Houston  to  be  on  the  market  for  Thanksgiving  Day  and  the 
crop  to  be  continuously  harvested  from  then  until  the  middle  of 
the  year  following.  This  sort  of  production  assures  maximum 
income  at  a  minimum  overhead  cost  accounting  for  the  heavy 
yield  and  the  handsome  income  derived. 


DAIRYING 


Dairying  is  just  beginning  to  be  developed  in  the  South  as  a 
whole.  The  State  of  Texas  has  never  produced  enough  dairy 
products  to  meet  even  its  own  needs.  The  reason  for  this  condi- 
tion is  that  we  have  specialized  in  cotton  production  without 
due  regard  for  the  necessary  amount  of  live  stock  to  balance  our 
agriculture.  Nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States  that  is 
given  primarily  to  production  of  a  certain  commodity  has  ex- 
perienced something  of  the  same  situation  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, and  has  prospered  again  by  the  proper  care  of  good  dairy 
cows. 

The  Gulf  Coast  section  is  blessed  with  many  natural  advan- 
tages for  dairying  that  are  not  enjoyed  by  the   great  dairying 


sections  in  the  North.  The  climate  is  mild  and  this  means  much 
in  favor  of  economical  dairying.  Investment  in  barns,  sheds  and 
equipment  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Natural  pastures  in 
this  country  extend  over  a  growing  period  lasting  nine  and  ten 
months,  and  in  some  cases,  artificial  pastures  can  be  grown 
twelve  months  out  of  the  year.  Roughage  and  grain  are  econo- 
mically produced  in  abundance,  and  cheap  feed  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  profitable  dairy  farming.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  insist  upon  buying  grain  and  hay  are  likely  to  run  short  on 
operating  capital. 

Every  community  has  perpetual  examples  of  men  in  distress, 
who  bought  feed  for  live  stock  when  they  could  have  grown  it 
themselves.  In  order  to  make  the  dairy  farm  permanently  pros- 
perous in  the  Gulf  Coast  country,  farmers  have  only  to  respond 
to  the  natural  advantages — mild  climate,  long  growing  seasons, 
economical  feed  supply,  with  a  minimum  investment  in  land, 
buildings  and  equipment. 

CATTLE   RAISING 

In  the  area  included  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Houston, 
more  cattle  are  raised  for  beef  than  within  any  other  area  of  simi- 
lar size  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Texas.  This  fact  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  territory  is  an  especially  fine  live  stock 
country. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  abundant.  In  this  moderate  climate 
pastures  are  green  from  February  until  November,  and  cattle 
not  only  live, — but  also  keep  in  good  condition  on  pasturage, 
practically  the  whole  year  around.  Moreover,  there  is  no  part 
of  our  whole  country  so  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  forage 
and  pasture  crops  as  this  Gulf  Coast  region  of  Texas.  Such 
feed  crops  as  sorghum,  sudan  and  rhodes  grass,  also  native  grasses 
— bermuda,  carpet  and  prairie — are  the  leading  pasture  grasses. 
White  clover,  burr  clover  and  sweet  clover  are  of  very  great 
importance  of  pasture  not  only  for  beef,  but  also  for  dairy  cat- 
tle and  also  for  hogs.  Oats  prove  a  very  profitable  grazing  crop 
during  the  winter  months.  Corn  and  sorghum  furnish  ideal  crops 
for  silage,  and  more  silage  per  acre  can  be  grown  in  this  district 
than  in  any  other  either  in  Texas,  or  the  United  States,  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  soils  are  fertile  and  that  we  have  an  abundance  of 
rainfall  all  during  the  growing  season. 

POULTRY    RAISING 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  possibilities  of  poultry  develop- 
ment in  Texas,  may  be  said  with  equal  emphasis  for  the  Houston 
territory.  There  are  a  number  of  various  factors  that  go  to  make 
up  a  desirable  section  for  poultry  production,  and  in  discussing 
them  it  is  possible  to  see  what  the  Houston  section  has  to  offer. 

In  climate,  poultry  production  demands  an  even  tempera- 
ture with  few  rapid  and  great  changes.  A  temperature  warm 
enough  to  require  no  expensive  housing  arrangements  is  com- 
pulsory, and  a  section  that  has  an  abundant  amount  of  sunshine 
is  of  high  importance.  Yet  in  this  ideal  section  there  must  be 
a  sufficient  rainfall,  well  distributed  over  the  year  so  that  fresh 
growing,  green  feed  can  be  supplied  at  all  times. 

In  location,  the  poultry  industry  requires  a  well  drained 
light  soil,  good  roads,  cheap  sources  of  feed  and  good  marketing 
facilities.  The  Houston  section,  along  with  the  greater  part  of 
Texas  comes  as  near  approaching  these  requirements  as  does  any 
place  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  latest  census,  Texas  with  its  more  than 
20,000,000  chickens,  on  410,000  farms  ranks  fifth  in  the  poultry 
producing  states  of  the  Union,  exceeding  California  with  its 
famous  Petaluma  district,  by  one  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

Over  the  states  that  lead  up,  and  are  therefore  our  real  com- 
petitors, Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  we  have  distinct  ad- 
vantages. The  states  mentioned  are  in  the  middle  west,  or  what 
is  often  termed  the  "corn  belt",  and  the  only  possible  advantage 
they  may  therefore  have  over  Texas  in  regard  to  poultry  raising 
is  that  they  are  a  little  closer  to  the  market,  and  may  at  first 
thought  seem  to  be  able  to  obtain  cheaper  feed.  However,  with 
a  product  of  such  value  as  eggs  in  car  lots,  a  considerable  in- 
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crease  in  the  total  freight  would  affect  each  dozen  less  than  one 
cent.  On  the  feed  cost,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Texas  has  an 
enormous  production  of  grain  sorghum  right  at  the  back  door, 
and  this  feed  is  of  nearly  equal  rank  with  corn  as  a  poultry  feed. 

What  has  Houston  and  Texas  in  general,  to  offer  the  poul- 
tryman  as  advantages  over  these  ranking  states  in  the  "corn 
belt"? 

First  and  foremost,  our  enormous  housing  advantage.  In 
Texas,  especially  in  the  eastern  portion,  excellent  poultry  houses 
can  be  built  at  from  75c  to  $1.25  per  bird,  while  in  our  compet- 
ing states  as  much  as  $2.50  and  more  must  be  spent  per  bird, 
because  more  expensive  houses  must  be  built  to  be  proof  against 
the  much  colder  weather  in  those  states. 

In  this  section  where  there  is  abundant  sunshine  and  rain,  our 
flocks  can  be  on  the  range  nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  and  it  is 
possible  to  have  fresh  growing  green  stuffs  the  year  around.  Th. 


poultryman  should  contrast  this  situation  with  the  more  north- 
ern situation  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  flocks  confined  closely 
because  of  the  snow  covering  the  ground,  and  where  only  a  poor 
substitute   for   green   feed   can   be   furnished. 

Considering  markets,  Texas  has  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
Houston  section  has  one  advantage  that  is  not  shared  by  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Poultrymen  can  use  to  great  opportunity,  the 
water  transportation  afforded,  to  ship  their  produce  to  the  con- 
suming centers  in  the  east, — the  cheapest  form  of  transportation. 

A  good  part  of  that  famous  California  Petaluma  district's 
poultry  produce  is  carried  east  by  water,  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
Texas  poultrymen  could  beat  Californians  at  their  own  game  by 
developing  a  poultry  industry  in  East  Texas,  thus  cutting  off 
several  thousand  miles  of  the  trip  to  eastern  centers.  In  addition, 
shipment  of  eggs  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  ship 
trade  itself  could  be  developed  into  a  great  industry. 


Houston — The  Oil  Center  of  the  Southwest 


By  W.  S.  Farish 

President,   Humble   Oil   and   Refining   Company 
President  of  the  Amercian  Petroleum  Institute 


COMMERCIAL  supremacy  is  built  upon  trade  and  its 
opportunities  and  the  city  which  surpasses  its  competitors 
is  the  city  which  possesses  recognized  strategic  advantages 
and  the  necessary  facilities  to  put  them  into  profitable  operation. 
Houston  is  such  a  city,  and  among  the  many  units  comprising 
the  foundation  of  its  commercial  supremacy  the  oil  industry 
must   be  recognized   as  one   of   the   most   important   force. 

The  story  of  oil  and  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization;  its  development,  in  the  short  span  of 
slightly  over  three  score  years,  from  a  resource  of  little  apparent 
value  to  a  necessity  of  life,  and  its  influence  in  the  upbuilding 
of  any  section,  needs  no  recounting,  for  so  much  has  it  meant 
to  the  entire  world  that  today,  in  the  public  mind,  "Oil"  is 
synonomous  with  wealth,  and  is  probably  the  most  advertised 
word  in   the  English  language. 

Houston  enjoys  the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  oil  industry  of  the  Southwest,  which 
area  is  today  the  world's  most  important  source  of  production, 
and  which  is  geologically  forecast  as  a  veritable  Empire  of  Oil 
whose  possibilities  are  unlimited,  for  every  source  of  rock  and 
oil  bearing  stratum  known  to  petroleum  science  today  are  to 
be  found  within  its  confines.  Houston  has  every  right  to  be 
justly  proud  of  the  position  it  occupies  in  this  wonderful 
industry. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  Houston  as  an  oil  center 
at  the  present  time  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  within  a 
radius  of  600  miles,  embracing  the  fields  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Mexico  one-half  ( 1/2 )  °f  tne 
total  production  of  the  entire  world  is  obtained.  For  those 
who  might  criticize  the  inclusion  of  Mexico  within  this  circle 
it  might  be  said  that  Houston's  waterway  brings  Mexico  just 
as  close,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  as  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  the  monthly  imports  of  crude  oil  from  our  sister  Republic 
for  consumption  in  the  refineries  located  along  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel  are  of  no  small  importance.  Further  than  this, 
the  actual  field  operations  of  many  of  the  larger  companies  inter- 
ested in  Mexico  are  directed  from  offices  located  in  Houston. 

The  almost  unlimited  possibilities  of  this  area,  and  the 
strategic  location  of  Houston  geographically,  has  attracted  a 
number  of  companies  interested  in  production,  refining,  trans- 
portation and  marketing  of  petroleum,  and  Houston  is  today 
headquarters  for  some  forty  or  more  oil  concerns,  among  which 


are  three  of  the  world's  largest  producers.  These  forty  concerns 
disbursed  in  the  year  of  1925,  for  salaries,  purchase  of  crude 
oil,  supplies,  etcetera,  in  conducting  their  operations  in  the  area 
of  which  Houston  is  the  hub,  approximately  five  hundred  million 
dollars.  Thirteen  thousand  employees  in  Harris  County  alone 
received   their   prorata   of   this   disbursement. 

The  oil  industry  has  caused  the  development  of  many  and 
sundry  auxiliary  industries,  which  are  in  themselves  large  manu- 
facturing units,  and  has  brought  into  Houston  and  immediate 
territory  contributory  industries  making  and  selling  material 
of  every  nature  used  in  the  industry. 

Pipe  lines  radiate  from  Houston  to  all  parts  of  Texas,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma,  and  one  even  reaches  into  Wyoming  bringing 
the  oil  to  Houston  and  vicinity  for  consumption  in  its  refineries 
and   shipment   to   the   uttermost   parts   of   the   world. 

The  record  thus  far  made  bespeaks  for  Houston  its  present 
important  position  as  an  oil  producing  center.  Its  future  is 
even  more  glowing,  for  the  scientific  branch  of  the  industry, 
the  geologists,  are  agreed  that  Houston  is  in  the  center  of  one 
of  the  two  most  promising  areas  in  the  United  States  for  future 
production.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  the  maximum 
production  may  be.  It  can  be  said,  however,  with  absolute 
certainty,  that  the  territory  contiguous  to  Houston  is  the  only 
area  on  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Southern  California, 
where  sands  may  be  expected  to  yield  prolific  production  down 
to  depths  of  7,000  feet  or  more.  These  sands  will  be  explored 
whenever  demand  requires  and  price   justifies. 

Houston  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  development 
of  manufacturing  oil  and  making  of  its  Ship  Channel  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  supply  of  refined  products.  The  refinery 
investment  on  the  channel,  with  its  collateral  investment  of 
tank  farms  and  crude  oil  stocks  runs  into  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  today,  with  Houston's  waterway  already  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  safest  and  best  of  harbors,  the  future  growth  of 
this    branch   of    the   industry    on    the    Channel    is    assured. 

The  great  areas  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and  Ark- 
ansas, from  which  pipe  lines  and  railroads  reach  into  Houston 
and  its  vicinity,  assure  us  that,  as  we  look  into  the  future  with 
the  development  of  the  oil  reserves  of  this  great  area,  an  even 
greater  degree  of  importance  to  Houston  will  flow  from  this 
development, 
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Our  Chamber  of  Commerce 


By  Ike  L.  Hill 


THERE   is   probably   a    belief   held   by   many   not   in    contact 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  volume  of  work 

performed  by  the  organization  is  dependent  upon  the  num- 
ber of  so-called  "activities"  which  happen  to  be  on  hand.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  early  days  of  commercial  or  civic  organizations 
when  such  a  belief  would  be  well-founded,  but  today  it  is 
entirely  erroneous,  at  least  insofar  as  the  Houston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  concerned.  There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  the 
administration  of  the  work  of  this  organization — most  of  its 
activities   are  planned   far  in  advance. 

In  fact  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  legally 
organized  business  concern  operating  under  the  provisions  of  a 
charter  issued  by  the  State  of  Texas.  So  far  as  its  method  of 
operation  is  concerned,  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  bank,  drygoods  store,  or  any  other 
kind  of  a  firm  which  month  after  month  and  year  after  year 
operates  on  a  foundation  of  public  confidence.  They  all  have 
daily  tasks  to  perform,  disposed  of  by  the  application  of  methods 
proved   most   efficient. 

The  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  operates  on  a  rigidly 
imposed  financial  budget;  has  a  schedule  of  daily  routine  duties 
to  complete,  and  employs  every  known  business  efficiency 
measure    in    the    performance    of    its    program    of    work. 

There  are  six  distinct  departments  of  the  Houston  Chamber 
of  commerce.  After  years  of  experience  and  observation  it  has 
been  found  there  is  sufficient  detail  work — though  highly 
important — to  be  done  in  the  business  of  promoting  a  city,  to 
keep  these  departments  busy  all  the  time  regardless  of  "big 
activities,"  in  the  form  of  emergencies  which  from  time  to  time 
come  before  the  organization. 

The  departments  of  the  Houston  chamber  are  executive, 
transportation,  industrial,  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  safety, 
fire  prevention   and  insurance,   agricultural   and  publicity. 

The  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Houston 
chamber  is  the  administrative  head  of  the  organization  and  the 
chief  of  the  executive  department.  Assisting  him  in  this  depart- 
ment is  an  assistant  general  manager  and  an  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  The  former  has  charge  of  the 
activities  of  the  industrial  department  and  the  latter  is  manager 
of    the    office. 

The  organization's  program  of  work  is  formulated  and 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
executive  department  to  see  this  program  carried  out.  In  order 
to  effectively  do  this  the  members  of  this  department  must 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  all  the  departments 
and  must  be  able  to  supervise,  not  in  a  general  way,  but  in  a 
definite,  specific  fashion,  all  the  activities  of  the  organization. 
No  doubt  at  times  the  heads  of  departments  feel  it  is  pretty 
tough  meeting  the  multiplicity  of  problems  which  confront 
them  in  their  specialized  lines  of  work,  but  the  men  of  the 
executive  department,  particularly  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  have  to  absorb  the  troubles  of  all  the  departments. 
Someone  once  said  at  a  chamber  of  commerce  conference: 
"Some  men  are  prematurely  gray  from  natural  causes,  some 
acquire  it  from  bad  health,  while  others  are  chamber  of  com- 
merce managers." 

The  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and  general  manager  in 
addition  to  his  office  duties  acts  as  Houston's  official  bureau 
of  information.  He  probably  has  the  most  complete  file  of 
information  on  the  city  in  existence.  It  is  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience  which  has  taught  the  compilers  what  the  public 
wants   to   know. 

Which  reminds  the  writer  that  probably  few  Houstonians 
know   that   the   Houston   Chamber   of   Commerce   is   the   oldest 


chamber  of  commerce  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  age 
is  exceeded  by  only  one  other  in  the  entire  country,  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
received  its  first  charter  from  the  State  of  Texas  in  1845  and 
it  has  continuously,  without  break,  fought  the  battles  of  this 
community   since   that  date. 

A  knowledge  of  the  work  daily  performed  by  the  transpor- 
tation department  would  astonish  members,  to  say  nothing  of 
non-members  of  the  chamber.  One  man  in  this  department  is 
kept  busy  taking  care  of  requests  by  wire,  letter  and  telephone 
for  freight  rate  quotations.  The  average  number  of  such  requests 
totals  well   over    1,000   a   month. 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  work  of  this  department.  Other 
things  it  does  are  readjustments  of  rate  situations,  publication 
of  rate  changes,  preparation  of  statistical  information  often  in 
the  form  of  elaborate  and  comprehensive  exhibits  requiring  effort 
of  the  most  intricate  and  detailed  sort,  and  analysis  of  transpor- 
tation problems.  The  manager  of  the  department  attends  all 
important  rate  hearings  before  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission and  other  traffic  regulation  bodies,  in  the  protection 
of   Houston    shipping   interests. 

The  industrial  department  exerts  a  continuous  line  of 
endeavor,  keeping  tab  on  industrial  sites,  warehouses,  retail  loca- 
tion, labor  supply,  business  conditions  in  both  city  and  state, 
and  the  presentation  of  specific  information  on  the  present  and 
future  industrial  possibilities  of  Houston  and  Harris  County. 
Daily  demands  are  made  upon  this  department  for  information 
and  other  services  which  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor,  yet  such  tasks  are  not  readily  classified  and  the  general 
public  knows  little  about  this  phase  of  the  department's  work. 
And   the  same   thing  can   be  said   about   the  other   departments. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  organization  is  of  a  routine,  detail 
character,  of  which  little  is  known  except  by  those  directly 
concerned  by  the  service  rendered.  Yet  these  things  are  impor- 
tant and  valuable  and  contribute  much  to  the  development  of 
the  city.  They  constitute  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  "The  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  small  things  make 
possible    the    realization    of    large    things." 

The  foreign  and  domestic  trade  department  is  confronted 
with  such  daily  problems  as  keeping  informed  as  to  local  condi- 
tions of  trade  with  particular  reference  to  Mexico,  West  Indies 
and  other  Latin-American  countries,  and  reports  on  present  and 
future  trade  possibilities  in  answer  to  specific  propositions  sub- 
mitted. The  work  of  this  department  has  recently  been  expanded 
to  include  the  establishment  of  continuous  personal  contact  with 
the  business  men  of  the  Houston  trade  territory.  This  is  done 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  who  regularly  travels  the  territory 
and  by  the  medium  of  heart-to-heart  chats  with  the  leaders 
of  the  towns  visited,  finds  out  how  Houston  in  general  and  the 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  particular  can  better  serve. 
He  has   been   dubbed   "Houston's  Traveling   Missionary." 

In  between  times  this  department  promotes  and  conducts 
trade  tours  of  both  the  rail  and  water  variety,  translates  business 
correspondence  from  Spanish  into  English  and  rewrites  English 
letters  into  Spanish  script  for  Houston  business  houses  having 
accounts  in  Latin-America.  In  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year 
the  department  sponsors  a  Buy-In  Houston  Week.  To  these  semi- 
annual events  five  thousand  merchants  in  the  Houston  trade 
territory  are  invited  to  come  to  this  city  and  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  Houston  as  a  wholesale  market.  The  manager  of  the 
department  is  honorary  consul  for  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Colombia,    Haiti    and    Guatemala. 

The  agricultural  department  also  has  a  varied  line  of  work 
to    accomplish.     This    includes    a    comprehensive    knowledge    of 
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agricultural  conditions  in  Harris  County,  so  that  specific 
information  and  advice  can  be  given  to  individuals  on  the  many 
problems  confronting  the  farmer.  This  in  itself  necessitates  a 
wide  range  of  investigation  and  research,  but  the  department 
also  concerns  itself  with  the  problems  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
rural  communities.  The  department  organized  and  is  supervis- 
ing the  work  of  22  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  of  the  county,  the 
instruction  in  which  includes  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
field  and  garden  crops,  livestock  and  poultry,  and  other  agri- 
cultural activities,  for  the  boys.  The  girls  are  taught  canning, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking  and  general  home  improvement. 

With  extremely  limited  funds  at  its  disposal  the  publicity 
department  is  charged  with  the  job  of  publicizing  Houston, 
nationally  as  well  as  locally,  at  virtually  no  cost  to  the  organ- 
ization. This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  distribution  of  stories 
on  various  civic  subjects,  particularly  the  Port  of  Houston 
together  with  pictures  or  cuts.  Great  efforts  have  been  exerted 
to  make  this  material  of  sufficient  attraction  to  justify  it: 
acceptance  by  publishers  of  trade,  business  and  class  publications. 

During  the  last  12  months  more  than  5  0  such  stories  have 
been  accepted  by  periodicals  with  national  and  in  a  few  cases 
with  international  circulation,  and  the  only  expense  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  the  carriage  charges  on  the 
manuscripts  and  the  negligible  cost  of  pictures  and  cuts.  The 
department  each  month  prepares  a  four-page  bulletin  containing 
information  of  particular  interest  to  members,  stressing  that 
character  of  civic  information  that  is  educational  and  inspiring 
to  the  Houston  citizen.  The  bulletin  is  sent  to  all  members 
and  mailed  to  a  selected  list  of  individuals  outside  the  city  and 
state  whom  we  know  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  Houston. 
The  department  maintains  a  correspondence  service  for  business 
and  trade  publications,  keeping  them  supplied  with  news  items 
with  reference  to  developments  in  this  city  and  county.  The 
department  keeps  a  file  of  cuts  and  photographs  of  Houston's 
civic  and  industrial  life  which  is  available  for  loans  to  Houston 
business  interests. 

No  matter  how  proficient  the  employes  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce  may  be,  the  ultimate  attainments  of  such  an  organ- 
ization are  largely  dependent  upon  the  wisdom,  foresight  and 
character  of  leadership  of  the  men  who  create  its  program  of 
work  and  direct  its  affairs.  In  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce these  men  constitute  the  membership  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  the  City  of  Houston,  as  well  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  men  at  the  helm  of 
the  latter  organization  who  to  an  unusual  degree  hold  public 
confidence   and   esteem. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are:  J.  W.  Evans,  president;  J.  W.  Neal, 
vice-president;  C.  Milby  Dow,  secretary;  R.  C.  Kuldell,  treasurer, 
F.  M.  Law,  W.  A.  Mitchell,  T.  P.  Lee,  E.  H.  Buckner,  J.  A. 
Mobley,  J.  M.  Lykes,  H.  M.  Lull,  Chester  H.  Bryan,  H.  R. 
Safford,  Frank  C.   Clemens  and  C.   M.   Malone. 

The  personnel  of  the  staff  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
includes,  Col.  Ike  Ashburn,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Roger  J.  Seaman,  assistant  general  manager  and  manager  of  the 
industrial  department,  G.  C.  Roussel,  assistant  to  the  vice-pres- 
ident and  general  manager,  C.  E.  Holloman,  manager  of  the 
transportation  department,  T.  L.  Evans,  manager  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  department,  T.  G.  Kenney,  traveling  repre- 
sentative, G.  C.  Ellisor,  manager  of  the  agricultural  department, 
J.  Lawrence  Moore,  membership  activities,  and  Burt  Rule, 
manager  of   the  publicity   department. 


WIREBOUND   BOX   INDUSTRY   DEVELOPS   "FEATHER- 
WEIGHT"   SHIPPING    CONTAINERS 

By   S.   F.   Talbert 
President,   Continental    Wirebonnd   Box   Company 


Section  of  assembling  room,  Houston  plant,  Coifincnta!  Wirebound 
Box  Company,  showing  continuous  apron  of  wood-veneer  being  fed  into 
box     assembling     machine. 

In  the  early  stages  of  box  manufacture,  the  theory  was 
that  the  lumber  thickness  and  weight  determined  the  strength 
of  containers.  Comparatively  cumbersome,  wasteful,  heavy 
boxes  were  used   for   shipping   all   commodities. 

With  a  view  to  conserving  timberlands,  United  States 
Forest  Service  engineers  investigated  and  learned  that  wood- 
veneer  could  be  used  in  properly  assembled  boxes  of  balanced 
construction  to  produce  not  only  cheaper  but  stronger  and 
more  serviceable  containers.  Next  they  found  that  wire  binding, 
employed  as  re-inforcement,  made  possible  the  use  of  even 
thinner  veneer  without  loss  of  carrying   strength   or   efficiency. 

From  these  developments  evolved  the  wirebound  box,  with 
thin,  light,  durable  wood-veneer  sides,  top  and  bottom  securely 
held  to  wood  cleats  by  anchored  staples  and  steel  wire  re-inforce- 
ment. Shippers  realized  these  lighter,  stronger  containers  meant 
reduction  of  transportation  costs  and  greater  protection  against 
rough  handling  of  goods  in  transit.  They  transported  drug 
supplies,  automobile  radiators,  foods,  radio  sets  and  hundreds 
of  other  products  safely  and  economically  in   wirebound  boxes. 

Thus  was  effected  a  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to    the   shipping   industry. 

CONTINENTAL     COMPANY     NOW     ONE     OF    LARGEST     MAKERS 

The  Continental  Wirebound  Box  Company  of  Houston 
recently  purchased  certain  assets,  the  going  business  and  good 
will  of  the  Republic  Box  Company  of  Houston,  Dallas  and  San 
Antonio.  Executive  offices  are  maintained  at  Houston,  1909 
Campbell   Street. 

The  purpose  of  the  purchase  was  to  improve  physical 
equipment  and  to  facilitate  service  to  wirebound  box  users 
throughout  the  Southwest,  according  to  S.  F.  Talbert,  president 
of    the    Continental    Wirebound    Box    Company. 

This  expansion  gives  Texas  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  wirebound  box  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country, 
with  plants  strategically  located  to  render  customers  excellent 
service    in    quickly    supplying    them    with    wirebound    boxes. 


With  the  presentation  of  its  charter  to  the  East  End  Lions 
Club  at  a  banquet  the  evening  of  June  7th,  Houston  became  the 
only  southern  city  that  can  boast  of  two  Lions  Clubs. 


MECHANICAL    RUBBER   GOODS   DISTRIBUTED   BY 
W.  H.  STEIGERWALD  CO. 

The  W.  H.  Steigerwald  Company  at  617  Washington  Ave- 
nue is  the  local  distributing  company  for  the  famous  Goodrich 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  line.  The  Company  also  jobs  leather 
belting,  packing,  fire  extinguishers  and  similar  lines.  A  force  of 
salesmen  travel  the  South  Texas  territory  for  the  company  and 
its  business  is  growing  at  a  gratifying  rate.  The  Company  is 
headed  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Steigerwald,  who  established  the  busi- 
ness in  1920. 
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Climate  of  Houston 


By  Lawrence  H.  Daingerfield 

Meteorologist 


WEBSTER'S  New  International  Dictionary  defines  climate 
as  "the  general  or  average  condition  of  a  place  in  relation 
to  various  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  temperature, 
moisture,  etc.  especially  as  they  affect  animal  or  vegetable  life." 

On  the  contrary,  weather  may  be  defined  as  a  passing  or 
short-period  phase  of  the  several  factors  of  temperature,  moisture, 
wind,    pressure,    humidity,    evaporation,    state   of    the    sky,    etc. 

We  have  distinct  recollections  of  weather,  fond  memories 
or  the  contrary,  because  it  is  something  that  is  persistent  and 
ever  present,  changing  and  fickle,  pleasing  or  otherwise.  It 
is  intimately  associated  with  our  every  day  comforts  and  dis- 
comforts, our  happinesses  and  our  miseries,  our  health  and  our 
ills,  our  business,  crops,  livestock,  the  pleasure  of  our  convention 
visitors,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  human  experiences  and 
activities. 

The  passage  of  many  long  years  are  involved  in  arriving 
at  a  just  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Climate.  Summarizing,  aver- 
aging and  exhaustive  analyzing  of  the  fickle  elements  of  the . 
transit  weather  through  long  periods  must  be  done  by  the 
climatologist  to  arrive  at  a  proper  measure  of  the  various  atmos- 
pheric elements  for  any  community.  In  the  meantime  the 
"sums"  and  "averages"  are  forgotten  or  were  never  known  by 
Mr.  Average-person,  who  only  recalls  the  ever-changing  elements 
of  day-by-day  weather,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  transient  factors. 

We  all  have  a  peculiar  psychological  tendency  to  idealize 
or  stigmatize  outstanding  weather  events  in  our  life  experiences. 
When  an  event  recedes  in  time,  facts  become  nebulous  and  we 
think  of  them  largely  in  the  superlative  degree.  This  thought 
trend  is  peculiarly  noticeable  when   we   speak   of   the   weather. 

It  is  proper  and  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  climat- 
ologist should  delve  into  the  musty  weather  records  of  the 
forgotten  days  and  all  the  intervening  days,  even  up  to  the 
very  present. 

Forty-six  years  ago  last  April  the  first  temperature  and 
rainfall  records  were  officially  made  in  the  city  of  Houston 
by  one  of  her  unselfish  citizens.  During  the  period  from  April, 
1882,  to  September  15,  1909,  voluntary  or  cooperative  observers 
kept  the  weather  records  for  the  Signal  Service  and,  later,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  organized  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, July  1,  1891.  A  list  of  the  observers  of  the  early  days 
follows:  A.  Hutchinson,  June  1888,  to  December,  1889;  D.  R. 
Saunders,  January,  1890,  to  September,  1895;  John  A.  McNabb, 
October,  1895,  to  July,  1905;  W.  N.  Mayfield,  August,  1905, 
to  September,  1905;  O.  O.  Ballard,  May,  1906,  to  September 
15,    1909. 

A  first  order  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  station  has  been  main- 
tained in  Houston  since  September  15,  1909,  during  which 
period  Houston  has  been  the  Climatological  Section  Center  for 
the  vast  area  known  as  Texas,  and  has  become  a  veritable 
treasure-house  of  meteorological  information  pertaining  not  only 
to  Houston  but  to  the  State. 

Houston's  mid-day  relative  humidity,  which  is  relatively  low, 
adds  much  to  our  comfort,  especially  during  the  summer  season. 
The  following  means  of  this  noonday  element  have  been  derived 
from  our  records:  January,  66%;  February,  60%;  March, 
58%;  April,  58%;  May,  58%;  June,  60%;  July  57%; 
August  55%;  Sept,  58%;  October,  54%;  November,  56%; 
December,  64  %  ;  year,   5  8%. 

There  is  ample  cloudiness  to  make  the  days  pleasant,  but 
not  too  much,  as  indicated  by  the  following  data,  showing  the 
average   sky  obscurity  in   tenths:    January    5.4;    February,    5.5; 


March,  5.3;  April  5.3;  May,  4.8;  June,  4.4;  July,  4.3;  August 
4.6;  September,  3.9;  October,  4.1;  November,  4.9;  December, 
6.3;   year,    5.0. 

Our  growing  season  is  long,  the  average  date  of  the  last 
killing  frost  in  the  spring  being  February  16  and  in  the  autumn 
the  average  date  of  the  first  killing  frost  falls  on  December  3, 
showing  an  average  growing  season  of  290  days. 

Precipitation  is  ample,  but  not  excessive,  ranging  from 
a  mean  of  3.03  inches  in  February  to  4.14  inches  in  September, 
with  an  annual  mean  of  46.9  5  inches,  when  data  from  April, 
1882,  to  April,  1928,  are  considered.  Days  with  measurable 
rain  (0.01  inch  or  more)  are  distributed  through  the  months 
as  follows:  January,  8;  February,  8;  March,  7;  April,  7;  May, 
6;  June,  8;  July,  10;  August,  10;  September,  8;  October,  6; 
November,  7;  December,  9;  yearly  number,  94.  Hence  rain 
may  scarcely  be  expected  in  Houston  one  day  in  four.  As  rains 
are  usually  of  short  duration,  the  chances  of  any  particular  hour 
of  the  day  receiving  measurable  moisture  is  much  more  remote. 

In  view  of  our  mild  temperatures,  our  fresh  Gulf  breeze, 
our  cloud-fleeted  sky,  our  moderate  humidity  and  ample  sun- 
shine, our  abundant,  but  not  excessive,  precipitation,  and  our 
gentle  change  of  seasons,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Houston 
health  statistics  rank  high  and  our  citizens  live  normally  to 
ripe,  old  age. 

Check  the  virtues  of  our  climate  against  the  faults  and 
we  believe  that,  with  old-time  Houstonians,  that  one  will  have 
to  travel  many  miles  to  find  a  better  climate,  on  the  average, 
than  we  have  in  Houston,  Harris  County,  Texas,  U.   S.  A. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  KPRC 

KPRC,  the  broadcasting  station  of  the  Houston  Post-Dis- 
patch, which  has  so  consistently  served  Houston  in  an  unselfish 
way  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  station  May  9,  1925,  is  an 
institution  complete  in  itself  and  genuinely  appreciated  by  all  of 
the  Southwest,  which  it  covers  splendidly  regardless  of  weather 
conditions.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  popular  local  stations 
in  the  whole  country,  for  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  other 
than  highly  complimentary  remarks  are  sent  in  return  for  the 
programs  presented.  Serving  all  religious  organizations,  and 
broadcasting  the  major  public  events  from  points  within  the 
state  and  nation,  as  well  as  offering  high  class  studio  entertain- 
ment, KPRC  has  steadily  maintained  the  admiration  of  the 
citizenry  it  serves. 

The  Houston  Post-Dispatch  station  has  furnished  the  Lions 
Club  with  radio  service  every  Wednesday  during  their  luncheon 
hour  for  three  years  and  other  broadcasts  of  Lions  activities  in- 
cluding frequent  studio  appearances  of  the  Lions  Singers  male 
chorus  directed  by  Lion  A.   H.   Wiggins. 

The  Post-Dispatch  publishing  plant  removed  from  the 
heart  of  the  city,  houses  the  broadcasting  plant,  while  the  stu- 
dios, three  in  number  are  located  on  the  22nd  floor  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  office  building  downtown,  where  the  studio  record 
shows  that  many  personages  of  international  renown  have  regis- 
tered prior  to  their  appearances  on  the  air. 

Since  January,  192  8,  KPRC  has  been  an  important  link  in 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  chains,  "red,  and  "blue", 
and  renders  the  current  New  York  programs  and  national  events 
on  its  daily  programs. 
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Recent  School  History  in  Houston 

By  E.  E.  Oberhoj.tzer 

Superintendent    of    Schools 

THE  GROWTH  of  the  Houston  public  schools  furnishes  an  mitted    to    the    people    a    bond    issue    of    $3,000,000.00,    which 

interesting   chapter   in   the   history   of   the   City.     In   a   little  was    approved    by    a    large    majority.     Out    of    the    funds    thus 

more    than    a    generation    the    system    has    multiplied    itself  provided,    came    eight    new    high    school     buildings,    providing 

many  times  and,  as  has  been  the  experience  of  other  American  a  total  additional  capacity  of  7,200  pupils.    While  this  afforded 

cities,   it   has   been   difficult   for   the   schools    to   keep   pace   with  relief  in  the  high  schools,  it  did  not  eliminate  crowded  conditions 


the  increasing  demands  made 
upon  them.  Available  statistics 
show  that  the  scholastic  popu- 
lation increased  from  5  5  00  in 
1888  to  48,850  in  1927;  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  same 
period  from  60  to  1459;  the 
number  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates from  one  to  1 172,  the  value 
of  school  property  from  $104,- 
800.00  to  $19,000,000.00;  and 
the  total  budget  from  $37,- 
983.44   to    $4,000,000.00. 

During  recent  years  the 
growth  of  Houston  has  been 
almost  phenomenal  and  in  1924 
school  authorities  came  to  the 
realiza  t  i  o  n  that  educational 
facilities  were  no  longer  ade- 
quate and  that  a  building  pro- 
gram would  have  to  be  launch- 
ed if  the  children  of  the  city 
were  to  be  properly  provided 
tor.  This  year  saw  7,000 
pupils  without  desks  and  con- 
sequently 14,000  children  at- 
tending only  half  day  sessions. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
situation  that  the  board  of 
Education  in  June,    1924,  sub- 


Houston  has  nearly  2000  children  more  than  any 
city  in   Texas,   a   total  of  over   5  0,000. 

Houston  has  the  youngest  and  largest  junior  college 
in    the   Southwest   and   if   is   self-sustaining. 

The  Houston  schools  are  more  often  mentioned  by 
the  experts  in  the  big  colleges  and  universities  than  any 
other  system   in   the   United   States. 

Houston  has  the  only  municipal  junior  college  in 
Texas   for   Negroes. 

Houston  public  schools  have  the  nearest  complete 
educational  program  for  all  the  people,  regardless  of  age 
or   color,   of   any   city   in    the    United   States. 

There  are  more  than  47,000  children  enrolled  in 
the  Houston  public  schools. 

There  are  nearly  13,000  students  in  the  Houston 
junior-senior    high    schools. 

There  are  about  3  000  children  enrolled  in  our 
kindergartens. 

The  value  of  the  Houston  public  school  plant,  grounds 
and    equipment    is    over    $19,000,000.00. 

//  is  the  policy  of  the  board  of  education  to  provide 
grounds    comprising   eight   to    12    acres. 

No  school  system  compares  favorably  with  the 
Houston   schools   so  far  as   play   rooms   are   concerned. 

From  the  standpoint  of  health,  if  is  better  for  Hous- 
ton  children   to   be  in   school   than  out. 

There  are  6  5  lunch  rooms  in  the  Houston  public 
schools. 


in  the  elementary  schools  and 
therefore,  as  a  second  part  of 
the  building  program,  another 
bond  issue  was  voted  in  No- 
vember, 1925,  to  the  amount 
of  $4,000,000.00.  This  issue 
provided  for  additions  to  the 
high  school  buildings,  rehabil- 
itation of  old  buildings  and 
the  erecting  of  new  elementary 
buildings.  From  the  two  bond 
issues,  totaling  $7,000,000.00, 
a  net  gain  of  250  class 
rooms,  four  auditoriums,  eight 
cafeterias,  3  0  lunch  audi- 
torium play  rooms,  nine 
gymnasiums,  s  i  x  swimming 
pools,  and  34  new  buildings 
have  been  added  to  the  phys- 
ical equipment  of  the  school 
system  and  2  3  buildings  have 
been  remodeled  and  rehabili- 
tated. Such  a  building  program 
is  unprecedented  in  the  South. 
Not  only  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  program  noteworthy,  buc 
the  value  received  for  the 
money  spent  has  been  excep- 
tionally great  for  the  type  of 
construction.     The  new   build- 


Saw    Jacinto    Senior    ,  Ugh    School.    Imposing    Colonial    style    of    architecture. 
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Robert    E.    Lee    Elementary    School.     Beautiful    earlier    period    design. 


ings  are  fireproof,  and  are  in  every  respect  splendid  examples 
of  the  most  advanced  types  of  school  construction,  both  in 
appearance    and    in    adaptability    to    school    purposes. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  building  program 
is  the  provision  of  campuses  for  the  new  buildings,  ranging 
from  six  to  twelve  acres  in  size.  These  sites  were  selected  after 
exhaustive  study  of  the  present  and  probable  future  needs  of 
various  sections  of  the  city,  and  the  growth  of  the  City  has  amply 
justified   the  findings  of   this  study.     Houston   can   justly   boast 


of  a  splendid  school  plant,  each  building  of  which  is  admirably 
located   to  serve  its   section   of   the   City. 

But  the  material  expansion  program  has  been  really  a 
secondary  problem.  It  was  really  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  a 
general  plan  for  educational  reorganization  in  Houston.  This 
began  to  take  form  in  1924  with  a  careful  survey  of  the 
needs  of  the  entire  system,  viewed  from  every  angle.  Types 
of  school  organization  the  country  over  were  studied;  together 
with  methods  and  plans  for  initiating  large  educational  programs 


Gymnasium    at    lames    Stephen    Hogg    Junior   High   School.     Essent  ial    adjunct    for     the    health    and     physical     welfare    of    children 
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Montrose     Elementary     Play     Court.       Where    children     enjoy     sunshine     most     of     the     year. 


and  after  mature  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  5-3-3 
plan  of  organization.  With  this  determined,  the  building  pro- 
gram took  definite  shape.  Sites  were  selected,  buildings  were 
planned,  and  types  of  equipment  chosen  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of    this    type   of   organization. 

The  adoption  of  the  5-3-3  plan  for  Houston  necessitated 
the  revision  of  the  entire  curriculum.  This  was  begun  also  in 
1924  on  a  larger  scale  and  the  work  has  been  followed  up 
consistently    to    the    present    time.      An    organization     was    set 


up  with  numerous  committees  for  the  various  fields  of  subject 
matter  and  representing  the  different  group  interests.  By  this 
plan  the  great  majority  of  the  Houston  teachers  and  principals 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  make  their  contribution  to  the 
new  course  of  study.  Directing  the  whole  scheme  of  curriculum 
revision  were  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  some  of  the 
best  curriculum  specialists  in  America.  For  three  years  the 
work  of  curriculum  revision  has  been  under  way.  Dr.  Bruner 
of    Columbia    University    has    been    employed    for    a    period    of 


Jefferson    Davis    Senior    High    School.     First    unit    of  one    of    the    fine    new    senior    high    school     buildings. 
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John    H.    Reagan    Senior    High    School.     Artistic    new    senior  High  School,   replacing  an   old  Senior  High  School 


four  years  as  expert  advisor,  and  such  outstanding  leaders  in 
educational  affairs  as  Dr.  Briggs,  Dr.  Strayer,  Dr.  Englehardt, 
Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  Reavis,  Dr.  Eby,  Dr.  Shelby,  and 
others  of  equal  standing  have  been  called  in  as  experts  in  their 
respective  fields  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  work  done.  Units 
of  work  have  been  completed,  checked  by  experts,  then  tested 
in  the  class  room,  and,  in  many  cases,  revised  time  and  again. 
This  work  of  revision  will  continue  indefinitely  as  weaknesses 
are   discovered   or   better   methods    and    materials    are    developed. 


The  curriculum  is  gradually  assuming  distinctive  Houston  char- 
acteristics and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Houston  schools  that  definite 
contributions  may  be  made  to  education  through  their  efforts. 
A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  curriculum  revision  in 
the  Houston  schools  is  inadvisable  in  a  sketch  of  this  nature, 
but  everyone  interested  is  urged  to  visit  the  schools  and  observe 
them  in  action.  The  visitors  will  be  first  impressed  with  the 
extent  of  the  ground  and  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  architecture 
of    the    buildings.     They    will    find    the    students    divided    into 


Park  junior  High  School.    Recently  annexed. 
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two  groups,  each  with  its  own  program,  very  much  on  the 
order  of  the  platoon  plan,  although  the  study-work-play  idea 
is  not  followed  out  in  its  entirety.  The  work  of  each  school  is 
divided  into  the  following  groups:  academic,  industrial  arts, 
broadening  and  finding  activities,  health  activities,  and  drills. 
The  student's  daily  program  includes  work  in  each  of  these 
departments. 

Each  academic  period  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
first  for  recitation,  the  second  for  lesson  assignment  and  directed 
study.  The  various  curricula  have  been  carefully  organized 
with  a  view  to  this  type  of  procedure  and  unlimited  opportunity 
is  offered   for   self   activity  on    the   part   of   the   student. 

The  industrial  arts  courses  offered  include  home  economics, 
typewriting,  manual  training,  and  mechanical  drawing,  and 
the  students  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  are  permitted  to 
elect  broadening  and  finding  courses  as  they  see  fit  in  these 
departments.  Formal  work  in  the  industrial  arts  is  open  to 
eighth  grade  students  only.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  with 
the  idea  of  giving  sixth  and  seventh  grade  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  their  interests  and  adaptabilities  through 
brief  exploratory  contacts  with  many  different  aspects  and 
activities  of  life.  Special  vocational  classes  are  provided  for 
the  lower  groups  in  each  of  these  grades,  and  they  are  required 
to  pursue  some  one  course  continuously.  This  is  done  in  order 
that  these  students,  who  are  most  likely  to  drop  out  of  school 
early,  may  have  as  much  definite  preparation  along  some  voca- 
tional  line   as   possible. 

Broadening  and  finding  courses  are  also  offered  in  the 
foreign  languages,  sciences,  and  many  other  academic  courses, 
in  order  that  students  may  wisely  choose  when  the  opportunity 
is  given  them  to  elect  courses  in  the  eighth  grade  and  senior 
high    school. 

Extra  curricula  activities  are  given  a  definite  place  in 
every  student's  daily  program.  Thirty  minutes  a  day  is  set 
apart  on  the  schedule,  in  which  students  gather  for  their  club 
work  according  to  their  own  interests  and  tastes.  This  work 
is    largely    socialized,    the    teacher    serving    only    as    a    general 


advisor  and  sponsor.  In  this  way  self-expression,  initiative, 
and  leadership  are  being  developed  to  a  most  gratifying  degree. 

Each  student  devotes  one  period  a  day  to  health  activity. 
Each  building  has  a  large  gymnasium  and  a  splendid  swimming 
pool.  Capable  instructors  are  provided.  The  physical  exercises 
are  largely  informal  in  their  nature  and  to  a  large  extent  are 
carried   on   out   of   doors. 

Possibly  the  most  outstanding  contribution  of  Houston 
to  the  general  junior  high  school  idea  is  the  drill  work.  In 
order  that  the  academic  work  may  serve  to  develop  appreciation 
and  desirable  attitudes,  a  large  part  of  the  routine  drudgery 
in  each  subject  has  been  set  apart  and  definitely  organized 
into  drill  courses  which  are  given  at  a  period  different  from 
that  of  the  general  subjects.  To  illustrate:  The  literature  and 
appreciation  courses  in  English  will  be  given  at  one  period, 
while  the  drill  work  in  English  will  be  given  at  an  entirely 
different  period,  with  a  view  to  obviating  the  impression  too 
often  definitely  in  the  student's  mind  that  literature  is  closely 
connected  with  what  he  considers  drudgery  work  in  English. 
Students  are  assigned  to  drill  periods  according  to  their  needs, 
as  determined  through  achievement  tests,  and  may  change  from 
one  drill  to  another  as  soon  as  they  have  met  certain  standard 
requirements. 

The  same  processes  of  curriculum  revision  have  been 
initiated  and  are  well  under  way  in  the  elementary  and  senior 
high  schools  and  in  due  time  the  course  of  study  for  the 
Houston  public  schools  will  be  an  harmonious  unity,  extending 
from    the   kindergarten    through    the   Junior    College. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  new  scheme  of 
education  in  Houston,  certain  desirable  results  have  already 
been  secured.  One  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  a  keened  insight 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  into  the  real  problems  of  education. 
Without  doubt  professional  growth  has  been  stimulated. 
If  there  were  no  other  benefit  whatever  from  the  study  of 
the  curriculum,  the  development  of  new  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  possibilities  of  class  room  teaching  has  been 
distinctly  worth  all  the  effort  put  forth.  Teachers  have  read 
more  broadly   and   more   deeply   than   before;    they   have   had    a 


Stonewall  Jackson   Junior  High  School.    Nestled  among  the  trees. 
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better  knowledge  of  child  psychology  and  the  educational  proc-  the  aesthetic;  to  satisfy  the  universal  craving  for  the  use  of 
esses,  they  have  a  far  more  scientific  conception  of  their  work  the  human  hand;  to  encourage  contribution  to  the  arts  and 
and  a  far  more  professional  attitude  toward  it;  and,  as  an  industries;  to  make  real  in  actual  life  good  and  worthy  citizen- 
inevitable  consequence,  they  are  doing  better  teaching  than  ship;  to  cause  to  flower  the  latent  possibilities  in  human  char- 
before,  acter  that  in  the  end   the  larger   life   may   be  cultivated   in   the 

Some   of   the   fundamental    principles   in    the   Houston    pro-  service    of    community,    state    and    nation, 

gram   of   education    are:  Growth    of    Houston    School 

1.  That  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  individual  XT     System  1924-1925  1925-1926  1926-1927 

No.    1  eachers    in    Houston 

child  must  be  recognized,  and  this  with  reference  to  his  present  Public  Schools  1026  1154  1459 

life   as   well   as   to   his   probable   future   career.  No.  Principals  &  Head  Teachers 

.,      -T-i  i-iii  •        i     •  i         1     i  •  I-  in  Houston   Public   Schools  69  76  83 

2.  lhat    every    child    be    trained    in    the    habit    of    success.  No   of  Schools  69  76  83 
Summed    up   in    the   words   of   Doctor   E.    E.    Oberholtzer,  No.  of  High  School  Graduates             742                   965                   1 1 72 

superintendent  of  schools,  the  goals  of  education  in  the  Houston  Value  of  aH   sch°o1  properties  and 

,,.  ,        ,  ,   ii  equipment      $9,963,654.84    $12,812,176.00    $19,000,000.00 

public    schools    are   as    follows:  xt.cc  j 

r  No.    of    Supervisors    and 

A  program   comprehensive   enough    to  include   the   tools   of  Assistants    18  20  21 

learning;   to  provide  training  in  mind  and  body  for  life's  activ-  No-  or  Pnys,clans  and 

i       ■         i  ,  iii-ii  Nurses    9  27  27 

lties;  to  arouse  and  stimulate  moral  growth  and  ethical  character;  Enrollment  34  396  37  320  47  304 

to   appreciate   the  great   social   and   civic   obligations;    to   awaken  Enumeration  36,794  44,000  48,850 


PLANT    OF    THE    UNION    BOTTLING    WORKS 


The    picture   shows    the   modern,   sanitary    plant   of    the    Union    Bottling    Works  located    at    3  8-40    Reisner    Avenue.     This    firtn    was    established    in    1880    and 

is   owned   and   operated   by   F.   H.    Potthojf,   G.    E.    Potthoff   and   B.    H.    Vordenbaum. 
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What  Rice  Institute  Means  to  Houston 


By  Dr.  Stockton  Axson 

Professor  of  English,   Rice  Institute 


ONLY   a    little   of    what    Rice   Institute   means    to    Houston 
can    be    said    in    limited    space,    and    the    little    must    be 
said    inadequately    because    of    limited    time    in    which    to 
write    it. 

Old  Houstonians  who  take  pride  in  the  amazing  growth  of 
their  city  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  can  easily  remember 
when  there  was  no  Rice  Institute,  and  yet  can  scarcely 
visualize  their  city  now  without  Rice  Institute,  so  completely 
has  it  become  interknit  with  the  city.  It  seems  to  have  been 
here    always. 

Whatever  is  well  built  seems  to  have  been  built  from  the 
beginning  of  time — even  as  Emerson  said  of  "England's  Abbeys." 

"Nature    gladly    gave    them    place, 
Adopted  them  into  her  race 
And    granted    them    an    equal    date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat." 

In  the  same  poem  (it  is  "The  Problem")  occurs  the  line 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  American  quota- 
tions, "He  builded  better  than  he  knew."  That  is  the  way  all 
great  builders  build.  That  is  the  way  Mr.  William  Marsh 
Rice    built. 

Born  of  hardy  stock,  Mr.  Rice  put  all  his  energy  and 
acumen  into  the  development  of  the  physical  resources  of  the 
great  southwest.  Having  accumulated  what  was  a  large  fortune 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  19th  century,  Mr.  Rice,  in  the  true 
American  spirit,  began  to  cast  about  for  means  of  giving 
posterity  a  usufruct  in  his  accumulated  earnings.  In  counsel 
with  friends  he  decided  to  establish  an  institution  of  higher 
but  strictly  practical  learning  in  the  City  of  Houston,  where 
the  youths  of  Houston,  male  and  female,  could  acquire  a 
sound  education  without  tuition  fees.  In  short,  Mr.  Rice  planned 
a  city  college,  chiefly  technological  in  character,  and  a  site 
for  the  buildings  was  acquired  on  Louisiana  Avenue,  near  to 
what    is    now    the    heart    of    the    city. 

With  sound  judgment  he  appointed  a  few  leading  citizens 
of  Houston,  personal  friends  in  whom  he  placed  reliance,  as 
trustees    of    the   fund. 

Circumstances  delayed  for  some  years  the  putting  into 
operation  of  the  plan.  The  trustees  wisely  judged  that,  as 
haste  often  makes  waste,  it  would  be  better  to  move  slowly, 
to  study  carefully  the  educational  situation,  not  only  in  Houston 
but    throughout    the   country. 

Delay  was  best.  While  the  trustees  waited,  "hustling  while 
they  waited,"  Mr.  Rice's  fortune  increased  vastly  by  the  law 
of  increment  and  by  the  sound  investments  and  reinvestments 
which  the  trustees  made  of  the  funds.  By  the  time  they 
were  ready  to  begin  operations  the  Rice  endowment  was  among 
the    half    dozen    largest    college    endowments    in    the    country. 

More  than  that,  the  trustees'  ideas  of  what  the  new  college 
should  be  had  expanded  enormously.  They  looked  beyond  a 
mere  city  college  to  a  great  university,  of  pure  as  well  as 
applied  science,  and  of  arts  and  letters.  They  realized  that  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  procedure  would  be  the  selection 
of  a  college  president  and  they  began  to  seek  advice  from 
leading  educators  in  the  country,  among  them  "Woodrow  Wilson, 
then    president    of    Princeton    University. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  when  the  first  public  announce- 
ment was  made  of  Mr.  Rice's  intention  to  build  a  college  in 
Houston,  the  news  item  was  read  by  a  brilliant  young  math- 
ematician then  resident  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  This  was 
Edgar  Odell  Lovett,   destined  to  become   the  first  president   of 


Rice  Institute,  the  only  president  thus  far,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  only  president  for  many  years  to  come.  Dr.  Lovett  has 
often  said  that  when  he  read  the  news  item  concerning  the 
projected  Houston  college,  his  thought  was  unfavorable.  There 
were    already    too    many    small    local    colleges    in    the    country. 

Dr.  Lovett  became  a  member  of  the  Princeton  University 
faculty,  first  professor  of  mathematics,  then  head  of  the 
department  of  astronomy.  When  Woodrow  Wilson  became 
president  of  Princeton,  he  appointed  Dr.  Lovett  on  some  of 
the  most  responsible  committees,  and  was  so  impressed  by  his 
thoroughness  and  executive  ability  that  he  immediately  recom- 
mended him  for  the  new  presidency  when  approached  by  Captain 
James  A.  Baker,  president  of  the  Rice  Institute  board  of 
trustees,  in  search  of  a  suitable  young  man  for  the  important  post. 

It  was  twenty  years  ago  that  Dr.  Lovett  first  visited 
Houston  to  look  over  the  situation  and  be  looked  over  by 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  impressions  were  mutually  favorable, 
and  Dr.  Lovett  was  selected  for  the  presidency  of  the  college 
that  was  to  be.  The  trustees  and  he  agreed  that  it  was  better 
to  build  soundly  than  to  build  swiftly,  and  that  the  young 
president's  first  act  of  service  should  be  to  tour  the  globe, 
studying  far  and  wide  educational  problems,  organizations  and 
procedures,  culling  the  best  thaf  was  adoptable  to  the  new 
enterprise.  Likewise  all  agreed  on  an  expanded  policy  of 
education,  a  scheme  of  study  which  should  provide  for  arts, 
letters  and  science,  for  modern  laboratories,  for  a  university 
site  which  would  permit  material  expansion,  and  all  agreed 
that    architecture    should    be    emphasized    in    the    buildings. 

It  was  inevitable  that  one  who,  like  Dr.  Lovett,  had 
dwelt  and  studied  in  the  exquisite  colonial  arcades  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  under  the  noble  English  Tudor 
Gothic  towers  of  Princeton,  should  realize  that  architectural 
beauty  has  a  very  real  utility  in  a  scheme  of  education.  It  was 
determined  from  the  outset  that  whatever  the  order  of  arch- 
itecture adopted  for  Rice  Institute,  it  should  be  beautiful. 
After  consulting  various  architects,  it  was  decided  to  engage 
Ralph  Adams  Cram  as  architect-in-chief.  Though  Mr.  Cram's 
repute  is  associated  with  Gothic  architecture,  he  is  a  man  of 
infinite  versatility,  with  a  poet's  instinct  for  adaptation.  He 
and  his  assistants,  including  William  Ward  Watkin,  who  became 
the  resident  architect  at  Rice  Institute,  devised,  as  suitable 
to  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  Houston  and  the  terrain,  a 
combination  of  Spanish,  Italian  and  Moorish.  A  general  elastic 
plan  for  the  grouping  of  subsequent  buildings  was  adopted, 
and  (it  required  vision  in  those  days  to  see  it)  a  stretch  of 
muddy  prairie,  then  far  out  on  Main  Street,  flanked  by  pines 
to  the  front  (now  Hermann  Park)  and  varied  with  groves 
of  pine  and  oak  within  the  purchased  acreage  was  selected. 
And  here  was  erected  one  of  the  loveliest  groups  of  college 
buildings  in  America,  with  landscape  gardening  and  planted 
trees    in    harmony    with    the    architectural    plan. 

When  we  ask  what  Rice  Institute  means  to  Houston, 
perhaps  the  first  answer  is  an  education  in  physical  beauty. 
The  loveliness  of  the  various  residential  sections  of  Houston, 
those  that  have  grown  up  within  the  last  ten  years,  owe 
much,  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  loveliness  of  Rice  Institute. 
The  college  has  been  an  apostle  of  beauty  in  the  land  of  vigorous 
utility.  The  new  Houston  is  the  more  beautiful  because  of 
the  example  set  by  Rice  Institute,  its  towers,  cloisters,  carvings, 
gardens  and  groves.  Secondly,  Rice  Institute  has  helped  educate 
the  people  of  Houston  to  an  appreciation  of  the  comeliness  of 
learning.    The  dedication  of  the  Institute  was  the  occasion  of 
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one  of  the  noblest  academic  functions  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can education,  with  world  renowned  scholars  from  our  own 
country  and  foreign  countries  in  attendance,  delivering  lectures 
within    the    fields    of    their    special    studies. 

That  early  tradition  has  been  carried  on  by  the  carefully 
selected  and  ever  growing  faculty,  men  who,  while  teaching, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  extending  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  by  their  research.  This  reverence  for  sound  learning 
has  infiltrated  the  student  body,  the  undergraduates.  Without 
vain  boasting,  it  may  be  said  that  as  an  institution  of  learning, 
Rice    Institute    has    no    superior    in    the    country. 

Another  thing  that  Rice  Institute  means  to  Houston  is 
practical  preparation  of  the  youth  of  the  city  for  business  and. 
professional  life.  The  faculty  of  science  happily  blends  theoret- 
ical  practical    training. 

Another  thing  that  Rice  Institute  means  to  Houston  is 
a  wholesome  social  life.  Young  men  and  women  mingle  in 
the  Institute  on  terms  of  natural  comradeship.  They  learn 
how  to  blend  pleasure  and  learning  and  comradeship  in  happy 
proportions. 

Close  akin  to  this,  is  a  standard  of  conduct  inculcated 
in  the  youth  of  Houston  by  the  example  of  Rice  Institute 
social  life,  ease  and  dignity,  good  comradeship  and  good  manners 
and  initial  a  practical  respect  for  religion,  which  is  not  taught 
dogmatically  at  the  Institute,  but  which  is  inculcated 
everywhere. 

This  hasty,  inadequate  note  on  Rice  Institute  in  Houston 
should  conclude  with  the  statement  that  one  thing  which  Rice 


Institute  means  to  Houston  is  opportunity  for  those  who  possess 
means  to  invest  portions  of  their  fortune  in  this  great  educa- 
tional enterprise.  Such  investments  bring  no  return  in  interest 
money,  but  measureless  return  in  satisfaction  that  money  has 
been  put  where  moth  and  rust  cannot  corrupt,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  youth  to  carry  on  with  ever  widening  horizons 
the    work    of    their    elders. 

The  good  fortune  of  Rice  Institute  has  been,  in  a  way, 
its  misfortune.  In  1912  it  was  among  the  wealthy  colleges 
of  the  land.  But  this  is  192  8.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  been  cut  in  two.  The  older  American  universities 
with  mature  and  often  wealthy  alumni  have  raised  many 
increased  endowment  funds  since  the  war.  State  institutions 
have  had  their  tax  rate  increased.  Church  colleges  have  received 
ecclesiastical    appropriations. 

By  comparison  now,  Rice  Institute  is  far  down  the  line 
in  scale  of  wealth — yet  most  people  still  think  of  it  as  a 
rich  college.  It  is  not.  Rice  Institute  has  received  some  beautiful 
gifts  from  friends,  but  no  addition  to  its  general  endowment. 
Except  the  people  of  Houston  furnish  the  means  for  further 
development.  Rice  Institute's  expansion  must  cease.  It  has 
reached   the  limit  of  its  financial   resources. 

Because  of  the  topic,  Rice  Institute  has  been  written  of 
here  as  a  purely  Houston  institution.  It  is  primarily  that,  and 
proud  of  it.  But  its  students  come  from  all  over  the  state, 
from  a  great  many  other  states,  and  from  many  foreign  lands. 

Rice  Institute  is  Houston's  gift  to  the  nation,  Houston's 
pledge  to  the  nation  that  within  its  walls  there  shall  be  trained 
sound   citizens   to  carry  on  the  nation's  work  of   tomorrow. 


Houston  Is  Hub  of  Rail  Lines  of  Southwest 


HOUSTON  is  the  largest  rail  center  south  of  St.  Louis.  Here 
1 8  railroads  converge,  bringing  the  product  of  field  and 
farm,  factory  and  industrial  plant,  mine  and  forest,  to  ship- 
side  for  export  over  the  Seven  Seas  to  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
in  return  carry  back  the  product  of  field,  mine  and  factory,  from 
overseas  to  waiting  markets  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Over 
the  shining  rails  of  trunk  lines  moves  the  grain  from  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  West,  comes  iron  and  steel  from  the  cities  of  the 
East,  cotton  from  the  states  of  the  South  and  Southeast,  coal 
from  the  mines  of  the  Middle  West  and  lumber  from  the  great 
forests  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Radiating  fanlike  from  the  hub 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  Southwest,  Houston,  steel  bands  stretch 
away  west,  east  and  north,  terminating  on  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  shore  line  of  the  Western  ocean,  reach 
the  turgid  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  touch  the  Great  Lakes. 
With  this  great  feeder  system  of  the  arteries  of  commerce,  with 
more  than  2  5  steamship  lines  operating  from  its  ports,  with  the 
lowest  freight  rates  to  the  port  and  Texas  points  from  all  sea- 
board territory,  with  its  municipal-owned  public  belt  railway 
connecting  all  rail  and  water  transportation,  Houston  stands 
alone  in  the  South  and  Southwest  as  the  best  equipped  rail  center 
and  port  for  the  distribution  of  the  world  and  domestic  com- 
merce. Ninety-two  trains  arrive  and  depart  from  Houston  daily. 
Houston's  passenger  stations  and  terminal  warehouses  amply 
provide  for  the  immense  volume  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
that  flows  through  their  portals.  More  than  300,000  passengers 
pass  in  and  out  of  Houston's  passenger  stations  monthly.  More 
than  675  loaded  freight  cars  move  daily  out  of  Houston's  termi- 
nals, a  total  of  246,375  annually  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,927,5  00. 
Seven  hundred  (700)  loaded  freight  cars  (14,000  tons)  are  re- 
ceived daily  at  the  terminals,  a  total  of  2  5  5,000  cars  and  a  ton- 
nage of  5,110,000  tons  annually.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two 
(172)  package  cars  daily  leave  Houston  to  distribute  their 
goods  in  Texas  and  nearby  points,  a  service  that  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  the  past  few  years  and  which  has  materially 
increased  Houston  volume  of  traffic.    Houston  through  passenger 


service,  with  its  de  luxe  trains,  modern  to  the  last  detail,  brings 
the  traveler  from  New  York,  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  and  in- 
termediate cities  without  change  in  fastest  time,  providing  him 
with  every  luxury  and  convenience  of  travel.  In  Houston's 
modern  rail  terminals  the  latest  mechanical  devices  are  installed 
for  handling,  storing  and  protecting  all  freight,  insuring  its  ex- 
pedition both  in  and  out  of  the  terminals  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  Houston  Belt  and  Terminal  Railway  insures  rapid 
delivery  of  cars  to  individual  warehouses  and  yards,  and  the 
Municipal  Belt  railway  performs  the  same  service  to  warehouses 
and  shipside  at  the  port.  Both  roads  connect  with  all  lines  enter- 
ing Houston  and  the  closest  co-operation  is  maintained  in  service. 
Houston's  rail  systems  employ  8,96  5  employes  in  all  depart- 
-ments  with  a  daily  pay  roll  of  $44,82  5  and  an  annual  pay  roll 
of  over  $12,000,000.  The  Southern  Pacific  lines,  the  largest 
system  in  Houston,  employs  over  6000  people  with  a  monthly 
pay  roll  of  $3  00,000.  This  system  maintains  at  Houston  the 
largest  shops  in  the  Southwest  where  is  built  everything  in  rail- 
way equipment  from  flat  cars  to  Mikado  engines.  Houston  also 
is  headquarters  for  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  company  and  the 
American  Railway  Express. — Houston  Post-Dispatch. 


Houston  has  eight  major  hospitals,  exclusive  of  private 
sanitariums.  The  capacity  of  these  hospitals  is  approximately 
12  50  beds. 


Houston  has  a   water  rate  of   1 5    cents  a   thousand   gallons. 


The  average  charge  for  electric  light  in  an  average  Houston 
home  is    $1.50   monthly. 


Houston  has  297  wholesale  concerns,  139  national  sales 
agents  carrying  stock  with  a  total  volume  of  retail  trade  annually 
of   $129,000,000. 
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Woe  Unto  the  City  Whose  Places  of  Business 
Overshadow  Its  Places  of  Worship 


By  Claude  W.  Sprouse 

Rector,  Trinity  Church 


ONE  OF  THE  chief  bits  of  publicity  that  has  been  given 
Houston  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been 
the  publication  of  various  pictures  showing  Houston'3 
skyline.  With  its  towering  office  buildings,  its  many  hotels,  its 
varied  industries,  and  its  various  educational  and  cultural  struc- 
tures, Houston  does  present  a  skyline  of  which  the  city  can 
be  justly  proud. 

Added  to  this  there  is  a  religious  skyline.  The  people  of 
Houston  have  realized  that  a  great  enduring  city  can  never  be 
built  out  of  banks,  stores,  industries,  and  schools  alone.  They 
realized  also  that  there  is  something  more  essential  than  a  large 
census  report.  That  the  character  of  the  population  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  number  of  people  involved.  And  that 
the  character  of  the  people  depends  on  the  scale  of  values  by 
which  they  live. 

Houston  has  a  great  many  fine  churches.  To  be  sure  a  large 
number  of  church  structures  does  not  assure  a  spiritually  minded 
population,  but  it  does  indicate  that  so  much  stone,  brick  and 
mortar  placed  in  houses  of  worship,  and  costing  millions  of 
dollars,  is  representative  of  real  religious  zeal  on  the  part  of 
many  of   the   citizens   of   Houston. 

Any  city  will  take  on  only  that  character  which  men 
give  to  it.  Houston  can  be  no  exception.  The  same  natural 
resources  were  here  when  the  Red  Men  roamed  these  plains. 
Buffalo  Bayou  was  here.  The  oil  fields  were  here.  The  productive 
soil  was  here.  And  yet  no  great  city  was  built  here  by  them. 
A  little  later  other  men  came,  and  without  changing  the 
land  or  the  contours  of  the  land,  put  a  new  character  into  it. 
This  City  of  Houston  has  had,  has  today,  and  will  ever  have 
only   that    character    which   the   people    give    to    it. 


Now  Houston  has  had  in  the  past  and  has  outstandingly 
today  a  body  of  people  who  realize  this  truth,  and  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  see  to  it  that  the  religious  skyline  continues 
to   be   the   ancestor   of    any   other   skyline. 

Some  years  ago  in  "Life"  there  were  two  pictures  on 
opposite  pages  which  told  a  very  striking  story.  On  one  page 
was  a  little  village  with  low-roofed  buildings  all  about,  while 
in  the  center  on  the  hill  was  the  overtowering  central  building — 
the  village  church.  The  opposite  page  was  filled  with  great 
skyscrapers.  A  comparatively  narrow  street  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  picture,  while  at  the  end  of  this  street  stood  a 
church,  dwarfed  by  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  yet  reaching 
its  spire  as  high  as  possible  into  the  sky.  It  looked  very  much 
as  if  it  might  be  Wall  Street  with  old  Trinity  Church  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

If  the  religious  spirit  of  a  community  be  overshadowed 
by  the  material  spirit,  then  the  words  of  the  sage  are  true,  "Woe 
unto  that  city  whose  places  of  business  overshadow  its  houses 
of  worship."  To  be  sure  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  village 
overshadowed  by  the  church  to  have  a  mean,  narrow,  unspiritual 
life.  And  for  the  crowded,  commercially-overshadowed  city  to 
have  a  broad,  generous,  unselfish  life.  But  it  is  also  possible 
for  that  city  to  be  so  enamored  of  material  progress  that  little 
emphasis  is  given  to  those  spiritual  values,  without  which  no  city 
can  become  enduringly  great.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  those  of  us  who  know  Houston  to  realize  that  her  religious 
skyline  grows  increasingly  great,  and  that  spiritual  values  are 
permeating  the  life  of  this   community. 

Houston  is  seeking  to  heed  the  admonition  of  the  sage,  "Woe 
unto  that  city  whose  places  of  business  overshadow  its  houses 
of    worship." 


Bayshore  and  Water  Sports 


WHILE  much  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  development 
of  the  commerce  through  the  Port  of  Houston  and 
many  pages  have  been  written  describing  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  City,  the  sports  and  pleasure  life  of  a  seaport 
have  not  been  neglected,  as  the  beautiful  waters  of  Galveston 
Bay,  the  San  Jacinto  River,  Buffalo  Bayou,  and  tributary  streams 
offer  wonderful  advantages  for  the  sail  boat  enthusiasts,  the 
motorboat  speed  demon,  the  motfe  leisurely  and  luxurious 
yachts,  and  gives  every  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton  an  opportunity 
to   enjoy    the   pleasures    of    boating,    racing    and    fishing. 

The  Port  of  Houston  and  the  adjacent  waters  of  Galveston 
Bay  harbor  a  great  many  craft  of  all  descriptions,  from  a 
score  of  fine  yachts  of  30  to  100  feet  in  length,  to  high-powered 
motor  boats,  graceful  sail  boats,  and  to  the  lowly  skiffs 
and  canoes,  fitted  with  outboard  motors,  or  a  sturdy  pair 
of  oars.  Each  week-end  finds  nearly  all  of  these  craft  traversing 
the  waterways  seeking  their  favorite  fishing  grounds  where 
the  catch  may  range  from  fresh  water  perch,  caught  in  the 
still  waters  of  the  small  bayous  tributary  to  the  Ship  Channel, 
speckled  trout  and  redfish  in  the  bays,  and  "King  Tarpon," 
the  fish  that  furnishes  enough  sport  for  the  most  ardent  angler, 
and  with   the  opening  of   the  hunting   season,   the   lakes,   bays 


and  marshes  offer  ideal  hunting  grounds  for  ducks,  geese 
and    brant. 

The  Houston  Yacht  Club,  with  a  membership  of  six 
hundred,  has  just  completed  a  beautiful  club  house  with  a 
commodious  harbor,  or  boat  basin,  on  Galveston  Bay  2  5  miles 
from  the  City,  and  is  sponsoring  and  developing  water  sports 
of  all  kinds,  particularly  that  of  sailing,  the  fish  class,  Victory 
and  Islip  sail  boat  racing,  and  joining  with  the  other  yacht  clubs 
of  the  south  in  racing  each  year  for  the  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  cup. 

On  July  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  the  Mississippi  Power  Boat 
regatta  was  staged  at  the  club's  race  course  and  many  of 
the  speediest  power  boats  of  the  United  States  were  entered 
and  took  part  in  these  three  day  races,  and  many  speed  records 
were  broken. 

The  club,  with  its  splendid  facilities,  offers  an  ideal  place 
for  a  week-end  vacation  or  a  moonlight  sail  on  the  bay,  and  a 
tasty  sea  food  dinner  served  where  the  gentle  breezes  of  the 
bay   make    one    think    of    Nice    and    Monte    Carlo. 

Beautiful  homes,  many  of  which  are  occupied  throughout 
the  year,  have  been  built  along  the  bayshore,  all  within  easy 
motoring  distance  over  splendid  roads  and  connected  by  steam 
and  electric  lines,  putting  them  within  45  minutes  from  the 
center  of  the  City.    Houston's  playground,  or  its  Coney  Island, 
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at  Sylvan  Beach  is  the  mecca  of  thousands  each  summer,  who 
enjoy  a  cooling  dip  in  the  bay,  a  dance,  a  ride  on  the  ferris 
wheel  or  merry-go-round,  or  a  picnic  lunch  under  the  shade 
trees,  followed  by  a  motor  ride  along  the  bayshore  and  Clear 
Lake  drives  which  makes  one  easily  forget  the  cares  and  worries 
of    business    or    household    affairs. 

Many  of  the  large  business  houses  and  industries  maintain 
clubs  on  the  bay  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees,  who  are 
thus  enabled  to  enjoy  week-end  trips  and  vacations  at  a  nominal 
expense    under    ideal    conditions.. 

The  attractions  of  the  bayshore  within  easy  reach  but  add 
to  the  many  features  that  make  Houston,  the  metropolis  of 
the  south,  a  most  desirable  place  in  which   to  live  and  prosper. 


PETROLEUM   INSPECTORS   AND   CALIBRATORS   ONLY 
BUSINESS  OF  KIND  IN  HOUSTON 
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Chas.  Martin  and  Company  is  an  international  firm  of 
petroleum  inspectors,  with  branches  in  the  principal  ports  of  this 
Country  and  Mexico.  The  firm  is  the  accepted  authority  in  the 
calibration  of  oil  storage  tanks  and  tankers.  Above  is  shown  one 
of  the  huge  tankers,  the  5  0,000  barrel  SS  Galena,  which  this  firm 
regularly  inspects.  The  local  branch  of  Chas.  Martin  &  Co.  is 
located  in  the  Houston  Cotton  Exchange  Building  and  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Sullivan,  Deputy. 


CONTINENTAL    WIREBOUND    BOX    COMPANY    PUR- 
CHASES REPUBLIC   BOX   COMPANY 

The  Continental  Wirebound  Box  Company  of  Houston 
has  purchased  certain  assets,  the  going  business  and  good  will  of 
the  Republic  Box  Company  of  Houston,  Dallas  and  San  Antonio, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  S.  F.  Talbert,  president  of  the 
purchasing  company. 

The  expansion  of  the  Continental  Wirebound  Box  Com- 
pany gives  Texas  one  of  the  largest  wirebound  box  manufactur- 
ing concerns  in  the  country.  Executive  offices  will  be  maintained 
in  Houston.  The  purpose  of  the  purchase  is  to  improve  physical 
equipment  and  facilitate  service  to  wirebound  users  throughout 
the  Southwest,  Mr.  Talbert  stated. 

CONSERVES    TIMBERXAND 

Wirebound  boxes  came  into  being  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
effecting  an  aid  to  the  U.  S.  government  in  conserving  timber- 
lands.  Working  with  government  reforestation  engineers,  box 
manufacturer's  engineers  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  wood  ma- 
terials available  for  use  in  box  making.  It  was  found  that  gum 
wood  logs  could  be  "peeled"  with  special  machinery,  affording 
a  strong,  light,  resilient  veneer  adaptable  to  the  principles  of 
wirebound  construction,  thus  cutting  down  materially  the  lum- 
ber used  for  box  making. 


AN  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  BUILDING 
MATERIAL  FIELD 

The  Houston  Art  Stone  Company  is  the  largest  concern  oi: 
its  kind  in  the  city.  This  company  was  organized  in  1914  by 
Mr.  Charles  V.  Marini.  Mr.  Marini  is  a  native  of  Italy,  educated 
in  the  best  schools  of  his  native  land  and  is  an  artisan  of  great 
skill.  His  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cement, 
cast  stone,  plastic  ornamental  work  and  art  marble.  The  work 
rivals  that  of  the  best  sculptors,  and  is  largely  used  in  building 
and  for  decorative  purposes.  The  plant  is  located  at  6513  Harris- 
burg  boulevard  and  occupies  a  large  area  and  employs  twenty- 
five  men.  Expert  designers  prepare  plans  for  ornamental  work 
and  the  company  has  furnished  the  material  for  such  buildings 
as  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple,  Municipal  Hospital,  Federal  Land 
Bank,  Masonic  Building,  and  other  important  structures.  It  is 
a  real  treat  to  the  lover  of  art  to  visit  the  Houston  Art  Stone 
Company  plant  where  visitors  are  shown  every  courtesy  and  the 
beautiful  ornamental  decorations  can  be  seen  in  process  of  manu- 
facture. Under  the  competent  leadership  of  Mr.  Marini  this 
business  is  growing  in  rapid  strides.  Mr.  Marini  is  a  member  of 
the  Lions  Club  and  is  interested  in  any  movement  for  the  better- 
ment and  development  of  Houston. 


HOUSTON   HAS   NATIONALLY   KNOWN   FIRM   OF 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

The  Teas  Nursery  which  is  located  at  Bellaire,  a  suburb  oi 
Houston  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  nursery  in  South  Texas. 
The  business  was  established  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Edward  Teas, 
the  present  head  of  the  business,  in  1843,  and  Mr.  Edward  Teas 
has  maintained  the  business  in  Houston  since  1907.  Mr.  Teas  is 
considered  an  authority  on  landscape  architecture  and  has  done 
most  of  the  landscape  work  of  importance  in  the  city,  including 
the  beautiful  work  of  Rice  Institute.  More  than  70  acres  are 
embodied  in  the  Teas  Nursery  plant  and  a  half  million  growing 
plants  are  kept  in  stock  at  all  times.  The  plant  has  6,000  square 
feet  under  glass  and  employs  some  fifty  persons.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Teas  in  the  business  are  his  twin  sons,  Paul  and  Fred,  both 
experienced  landscape  architects.  The  Teas  family  is  noted  for 
the  discovery  and  introduction  of  a  number  of  important  speci- 
mens, among  them  the  famous  Teas  weeping  mulberry,  the  Ca- 
talpa  speciosa,  and  a  new  verbena,  the  erinoides  hybrid.  Mr.  Teas 
is  active  in  the  business  and  community  life  of  the  city  and  is 
well  known  as  a  supporter  of  all  projects  which  are  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  greater  Houston. 


Houston  is  the  largest  spot  cotton  market  in  the  world. 
Gross  receipts  for  the  1926-27  season  were  4,891,32  5  bales,  and 
exports  were  2,071,005    bales. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  READY-CUT  HOUSES  AN 
IMPORTANT  HOUSTON  INDUSTRY 

The  Houston  Ready-Cut  House  Company,  the  present 
name,  though  comparatively  new  to  the  industry,  stands  for 
many  years  of  conscientious  service  in  the  manufacture  of  Sec- 
tional Portable  Buildings.  This  reputation  has  been  built  up 
under  the  name  Crain  Ready-Cut  House  Company,  which  name 
was  changed  during  the  latter  part  of  1926.  The  policies,  meth- 
ods, use  of  the  highest  grade  materials  and  promptness  of  ser- 
vice remain  unchanged.  The  old  plant  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  early  in  1926,  but  has  been  replaced  by  a  still  lagrer  plant, 
completely  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery  through- 
out. 

The  fact  that  Houston  Ready-Cut  houses  and  buildings 
are  extensively  used  throughout  the  southwest  and  Latin  South 
America  proves  the  desirability  of  this  form  of  construction  and 
the  reputation  for  service  that  has  been  built  by  this  institution. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  are  J.  H.  Suttles,  President  and 
General  Manager,  E.  L.  Crain,  Vice-President  and  J.  W.  Hull, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Houston  has  an  area  of  70  square  miles  or  44,800   acres. 
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Houston  Gulf  Gas  Company 


EXTERIOR.  VIEW  GF  * 600,000.45 
COMPRESSOR  STATION  AT  EDNA-, 
95  MILES  FROM  HOUSTON. 


_____ 


THE    HOUSTON    GULF    GAS    COMPANY    and    its    affiliated    companies  who  are  now  serving  the  City  of  Houston  with  Natural  Gas  for  domestic  and 
industrial   uses   have   ample    reserves   for   many   years    to    come    and   are   prepared  to  supply  Natural  Gas  to  industries  contemplating  locating  in  this  thriving  city. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

By  A.  L.  Turner 

Educational  Director,   Houston   Y.   M.   C.   A. 


SINCE  ITS  organization  by  a  young  textile  worker  in  London 
84  years  ago,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
belted  the  globe.  It  began  as  little  more  than  a  prayer 
meeting  society  in  rented  rooms.  Today,  its  four-fold  program 
is  ministering  to  the  physical,  social,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
needs  of  men  and  boys  on  every  continent  and  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  islands  of  the  sea 
have  fallen  captive  to  it  and  now  in  far-off  Hawaii  is  found 
one  of  the  most  modern  associations  within  the  entire  movement. 

Beginning  without  a  dollar  in  the  treasury,  with  no  thought 
of  buildings  and  expensive  equipment,  it  has  grown  until  its 
property  values  in  America  alone  approximate  $200,000,000, 
and  the  year  1927  saw  new  buildings  erected  in  forty  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Its  membership  is  slightly  in 
excess   of    1,500,000. 

Geo  Williams,  who  organ- 
ized the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  1844,  lived  to  see  it  out- 
grow his  most  fanciful  dreams. 
He  himself  came  to  be  one  of 
the  most  honored  men  of  his 
day,  being  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria  during  the  time  of 
her   world-famous   "Jubilee." 

Today  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  claims 
for  it  leader  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  world, 
Dr.  John  R.  Mott.  At  a  recent 
banquet  to  a  group  of  business 
men  he  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman,  himself  a  well- 
known  man,  as  the  "greatest 
man  in  the  world."    He  is  on 

cordial    and    friendly    terms    with    practically    all    of    the    great 
leaders    both    in   Europe    and   Asia. 

The  Houston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  founded  in  18  86.  Like 
the  London  Association,  it  began  in  rented  quarters.  During 
its  42  years  of  history,  it  has  moved  three  times,  and  has 
occupied  its  present  location  at  Fannin  and  McKinney  since  1908. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  it  has  had  an  uninterrupted 
growth.  Recently  its  membership  has  passed  the  3  000  mark  and 
it  has  supported  four  missionary  secretaries  on  foreign  fields. 
Its  educational  work  has  developed  along  sane  and  conservative 
lines,  the  Houston  School  of  Technology  and  the  South  Texas 
School  of  Law,  both  giving  thorough  and  high  grade  courses 
with    combined    enrollment    of    600    students. 

Its  physical  department  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  South  and  its  influence  is  felt  in  practically  every  move- 
ment for  better  sports  and  recreation.  Indeed  physical  education 
has  taken  on  new  and  greater  significance  through  the  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the  recent  years. 

Today  the  Houston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
presents  a  striking  challenge  to  the  men  and  boys  of  this  city. 
It  has  two  gymnasiums,  several  handball  courts,  a  7 5 -foot 
swimming  pool,  up-to-date  running  track,  extensive  physical 
equipment,  private  workout  rooms,  splendid  club  facilities  and 
a  home  in  the  dormitory  for    147  men. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  Christian  but 
not  denominational.  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews  and  men  who 
profess  no  religious  faith,  mingle  on  equal  footing  in  its  gym- 


The  Houston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  serves  15  00  boys  each 
year  in  its  central  building,  in  a  four-fold,  character 
building   program. 

Another  15  00  underprivileged  boys  are  served  by  the 
Newsboys'  Club. 

The  out-reach  of  the  Hi-Y  Clubs  and  Sunday  School 
Leagues,  extend  to  many  thousands. 

The  educational  work  provides  vocational  training 
to  over  700  employed  men. 

More  than  2000  men  hold  membership  in  the  physical 
department  which  provides  a  year  round  health  program. 

The  industrial  department  carries  the  whole  Y  pro- 
gram to  many  thousands  of  men  in  shop  and  factory. 


nasium  and  class  rooms.  The  development  of  clean,  wholesome, 
manly  character,  coupled  with  a  high  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  the  bent  to  serve,  constitute  to  a  large  degree  the 
purpose   of    the   Y.   M.    C.    A. 

A  few  cases  may  help  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  to  make  Houston  a  better  place  for  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  to  live  in.  Mr.  Young,  the  Building 
Secretary  for  Boys,  told  me  the  following  story, 

"Some  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Young,  "William  Robinson 
came  to  the  Y  'a  little  scamp'  as  he  himself  now  says.  In  the 
application  of  the  four-fold  program  he  was  induced  to  attend 
Sunday  School  to  win  points  in  a  contest.  He  soon  became 
interested  in  the  Sunday  School,  not  for  the  points  it  gave 
him,  but  because  of  the  message  it  had  for  him.  Today  he 
is  the  president  of  his  Sunday  School  class  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  and  president  of  the  B.  Y.  P.  U."    He  says  of  himself: 

"through  the  unconscious  in- 
fluence of  the  four-fold  pro- 
gram of  the  Houston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  on  my  life,  combined 
with  other  influences  which 
the  Association  threw  around 
me,  I  was  led  into  the  Chris- 
tian life  and  now  find  my 
greatest  pleasure  in  that  way." 
The  Y  trained  him  in 
sports  and  athletics  so  that  he 
has  been  able  to  enjoy  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  his  Sun- 
day School  basket  ball  tear- 
He  says  that  emulation  of  Y 
leaders  stimulated  him  to  push 
on  through  high  school.  Tb" 
-(  various  activities  of  the  Y 
threw  about  him  as  a  growing 
bey  an  environment  which  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
social,  spiritual,  educational  and  physical  leadership  now  express- 
ing itself  in  a  personality  of  winning  qualities.  This  was  well 
demonstrated  in  a  recent  membership  campaign.  He  went  to  one 
organization  which  had  many  boys  in  its  employ.  The  general 
manager  had  decided  to  provide  six  boys  with  Y  memberships. 
After  listening  to  William  tell  the  story  of  the  effect  of  the  \ 
program  upon  boys'  lives,  he  readily  raised  his  quota  to  twenty- 
It  was  such  personality  and  the  conviction  of  the  value  of  the 
Y  to  boys  that  enabled  him  to  sell  sixty-five  boy  memberships 
during  the  three-day  drive. 

Quietly,  steadily,  the  Y  is  surrounding  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Houston  boys  with  this  sort  of  environment  and  influence. 
It  includes  athletic,  gymnastic,  aquatic,  educational,  social, 
spiritual,  vocational  guidance,  hobbies,  recreation  facilities 
touching  nearly  every  phase  of  an  active  boy's  life.  The  Hi-^ 
work  reaches  leading  boys  in  the  city's  high  schools.  Seventeen 
Hi-Y  Clubs  carry  on  programs  which  radiate  character  forming 
influences  through  their  leaders  to  literally  thousands  of  boys 
who  are  going  on  to  positions  of  leadership  in  school,  college 
and  the  world. 

Nor  can  summers  at  Camp  Ross  Sterling  on  Trinity  Bay 
be  omitted  because  here  some  of  the  most  vital  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  boy's  life.  All  of  these  activities 
except  the  camp,  center  around  the  main  building  and  high 
schools.     They   reach    the    boys    who    come    from    good   homes, 
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and  are  constructive  preventive  forces  to  build  good  boys  into 
better   men. 

The  Newsboys  Club  reaches  the  thousand  and  more  boys 
of  Houston  who  come  from  homes  for  the  most  part  in 
which  the  finer  influences  are  not  in  evidence,  because  of 
financial  conditions.  Some  of  these  boys,  for  the  first  time, 
learn  the  principles  of  honesty  and  fair  play  in  the  Newsboys 
Club.  Every  means  of  character  building  and  device  for  awak- 
ening and  stimulating  right  ideals  and  practice  are  made  use 
of  here  in  leading  these  boys  to  a  conception  of  the  true  values 
in   life. 

Among  these  under-privileged  boys  are  sometimes  found 
diamonds  in  the  rough  and  geniuses  in  embryo.  Entertainment, 
recreation,  physical  development,  health,  sanitation,  education, 
Bible  study,  vocational  guidance,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  means 
of  lifting  these  boys  to  good  citizenship.  Royal  Wood  and  two 
assistants  find  every  ounce  of  their  energy  and  ingenuity  taxed 
in    carrying    on    this    program. 

Recently,  club  work,  supervised  games  and  other  forms 
of  character  building  influences  have  been  provided  as  an 
extension  of  the  Newsboys  Club,  among  the  caddies  of  the 
golf  links  of  the   city. 

"I  have  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  thank  for  the  fact  that  1 
was  introduced  to  the  Christian  life,"  said  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Houston  recently.  "When  I  was  a  young  man,  the 
church  had  little  or  no  appeal  to  me  until  I  saw  the  demon- 
stration of  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  the  service  of 
the  Y.  The  fellowship  and  the  friendship  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  led  me  to  want  the  thing  in  my  life  which  I  knew 
he  had,  and  I  did  not  have."  He  is  today  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  business  life,  church  life,  and  civic  betterment  of  our  city. 

A  successful  business  man — a  Jew — told  me  recently  that 
he  owed  his  life  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "How  is  that?"  I  asked 
him.  "Two  years  ago,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "I  was  a  physical 
wreck.  Medicine  did  not  seem  to  fit  my  need.  My  physician 
told  me  to  go  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  put  myself  in  the 
hands  of  the  physical  director.  I  had  no  confidence  in  his 
advice,  but  I  was  in  a  condition  to  try  anything.  I  followed 
his  suggestion.  That  physical  director  gave  me  a  careful  exam- 
ination, and  recommended  a  certain  set  of  exercises.  I  joined 
the  Y  and  started  in.  The  next  day  my  muscles  were  so  sore 
I  thought  I  would  die.  I  swore  I  would  never  go  back,  but 
I  did.  The  soreness  wore  off,  my  appetite  picked  up.  I  soon 
began  to  feel  like  a  new  man.  My  medicine  became  fun.  That 
was  two  years  ago.  Today  I  am  in  perfect  health,  and  I  owe 
it  all  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A." 

The  Health  Club  provides  Turkish  and  electric  baths  with 
massage  service  for  the  mature  man.  A  Health  Club  member- 
ship includes  gymnasium,  hand  ball,  showers,  swimming,  and 
all  other  physical  privileges  in  addition  to  the  special  features. 
Many  business  and  professional  men  depend  upon  this  service 
to  keep  them  fit  in  mind  and  body. 

A  young  office  man  had  been  told  by  his  physician  that 
he  must  take  a  month  or  two  off  if  he  wanted  to  live.  "Instead, 
I  joined  the  Gym  Class  at  the  Y,"  he  told  me.  "I  had  had 
gym  work  in  college  and  knew  its  value.  In  three  weeks  I 
was  doing  full  time  work  and  hadn't  lost  a  day  from  the  office 
and  now  am  fit  for  any  task. 

Last  year  two  young  men  were  taken  onto  the  legal 
staff  of  a  large  Houston  corporation.  They  had  been  with 
the  firm  for  several  years  as  stenographers.  In  192  3  when  the 
South  Texas  School  of  Law  was  organized,  they  were  among 
the  first  to  enroll.  They  were  graduated  last  spring  with  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.,  and  are  now  well  established  in  the  legal 
profession. 

They  were  both  married  and  could  not  stop  earning  to 
go  to  a  day  law  school,  but  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provided  them 
the  opportunity  to  study  law  at  night  without  any  interruption 
of  their  regular  employment.    Nor  did  it  offer   them  a  make- 


shift, short  course,  just  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  bar  examina- 
tion, but  gave  them  a  thorough  legal  training,  which  has 
adequately   prepared    them    for   successful    legal    practice. 

The  South  Texas  School  of  Law,  together  with  the  Houston 
School  of  Technology,  constitute  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  Houston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A  few  years  ago  a  young  man 
enrolled  in  the  advertising  course  in  the  Houston  School  of 
Technology.  He  secured  employment  in  line  with  his  study. 
Today  he  is  one  of  the  best  paid  men  in  one  of  Houston's 
leading   business  houses  and  is  a  leader  in  his  profession. 

These  are  but  typical  cases  of  hundreds  of  men  (and  women 
too)  who  are  preparing  every  year  for  a  larger,  fuller  life  of 
service  to  the  community  and  who  are  receiving  a  correspond- 
ingly larger  reward  for  their  efforts.  More  than  600  employed 
men  are  availing  themselves  of  these  opportunities  each  year 
to  enlarge  their  abilities  through  the  study  of  such  subjects 
as  advertising,  accounting,  arithmetic,  blue  print  reading  and 
estimating,  bookkeeping,  business  English,  cotton  classing, 
credits  and  collections,  commercial  law,  engineering  subjects, 
foremanship,  mechanical  and  architectural  drafting,  public 
speaking,  real  estate,  showcard  writing  and  traffic  management 
in  the  Houston  School  of  Technology,  and  a  full  legal  training 
in    the   law   school. 

For  the  great  body  of  men  who  do  things  in  the  world, 
who  make  the  things  the  world  uses,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  extends 
a  friendly  hand.  It  does  not  wait  for  them  to  come  to  the 
Y  building,  but  carries  its  program  to  them  to  fill  in  the 
spare  hours  or  moments  of  leisure.  Sports  and  athletics,  religion 
and  education,  recreation  and  social  features  are  made  available 
to  these  men.  Without  cant  or  creed,  the  message  of  Jesus 
is  presented  and  appreciated  alike  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  Greek  and  no  faith.  More  than  5  00  such  meeting: 
have  been  held  in  the  industrial  plants  of  Houston  at  the  noon 
hour  during  this  past  year  and  thousands  of  men  have  listened 
and   been  made  happier  and  better. 

A  typical  instance  of  the  value  of  the  educational  program 
in  industry  is  found  in  the  following  instance: 

An  Austrian,  forty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  wife  and 
four  children,  had  earned  an  average  of  $3.50  a  day  for  six 
years.  This  was  his  maximum  earning  capacity.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  committee  in  his  plant, 
he  was  induced  to  attend  a  trades  class  in  welding.  On  com- 
pletion of  his  course,  he  was  aided  by  the  Y  in  obtaining  a 
position  as  a  welder  at  $5.00  a  day,  and  now  because  of 
increased  skill,  he  is  receiving  $12.00  a  day.  This  change  is 
reflected  in  the  educational  and  social  advantages  which  his 
family    now    enjoy,    far    beyond    their    fondest    hopes    before. 

The  physical  program  in  the  plants  affects  laborer  and 
foreman,  manager  and  office  clerk  alike.  Through  the  medium 
of  play  ground  ball,  horseshoe  pitching,  volleyball  and  mass 
games,  men  are  brought  together  for  a  half  hour  of  physical 
recreation  and  mental  stimulation  which  sends  them  back  to 
work  refreshed  in  mind  and  body  and  with  a  feeling  of  good 
fellowship  and  friendliness  which  is  of  great  value  to  the 
individual,  plant  and  community. 

One  prominent  plant  owner  of  this  city  has  repeatedly 
said,  "Through  the  medium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  program  in  my 
plant,  the  management  has  been  brought  to  a  realization  of 
the  splendid  character  and  possibilities  of  our  employees.  In 
return  we  feel  that  the  employees  understand  the  management 
far  better.  Then,  too,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  brighter  look  on 
all  faces,  the  increased  vim  and  vigor  and  the  greater  spirit 
of    friendliness    between    individuals    and    departments." 

The  dormitory  rooms  provide  homes  for  147  young  men 
in  a  Christian  environment.  The  age  limit  tends  to  restrict 
the  use  of  this  home  to  young  men  in  many  cases  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time  and  provides  suitable  quarters  under 
good  influences  until   they  can  become  established. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  supplements  the 
home,  church,  and  school  by  training  the  boy  during  his  leisure 
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time,  through  supervised  games,  directed  sport  and  actual 
teaching,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  fair  play,  clean  living 
and  Christian  standards  of  conduct.  Many  underprivileged 
newsboys  and  others  are  provided  a  fitting  program  at  the 
Newsboys'    Club. 

Young  men  find  in  the  physical,  recreational,  educational, 


and  religious  program  of  the  Y  the  things  they  need.  Maturer 
men  find  in  these  same  privileges  and  other  special  facilities, 
the  opportunity  for  development  and  service.  The  Y  is  the 
right  hand  of  the  church,  but  the  left  hand  holds  no  creed. 
Only  Christian  principles  as  its  foundation,  each  member  is 
free  to  interpret  them  in  his  own  life  as  he  sees  fit. 


Houston's  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


By  Miss  Edna  H.  Porter 

General  Secretary 


WHAT  is  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.?  Why  is  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.? 
Most  people  are  content  with  partially  true  answers  to 
both  these  questions.  Perhaps  you  yourself  would  say 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  a  Residence,  a  Gym,  a  Pool,  a  Cafeteria,  a 
Camp,  an  Employment  Bureau,  a  Girl's  Club,  a  down  town 
hospitality  center  open  to  all  women  at  all  times.  These  are  all 
parts  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  but  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  an  organization 
far  gretaer  than  the  sum  total  of  these  parts. 

Woven  throughout  all  the  activities  and  service  programs  of 
the  Association  is  a  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  and  comrade- 
ship which,  if  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  true  to  its  ideals,  must  include 
girls  and  women  of  all  social  groups,  all  creeds  and  nationalities, 
bound  together  by  the  desire  for  abundant  life,  physical,  social, 
mental,  and  spiritual,  and  the  determination  to  help  make  that 
life  possible  for  all  girls  and  women  in  Houston,  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world. 

When  you  see  a  Junior  High  or  High  School  girl  wearing 
a  white  middy  and  skirt,  a  blue  tie  and  blue  and  white  arm  band 
do  you  know  she  is  a  Girl  Reserve,  one  of  the  2,000  Houston 
Girls  who  are  part  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  sharing  in  the 
fellowship  of  200,000  Girl  Reserves  throughout  the  country? 
Girl  Reserve  groups  are  organized  in  every  school,  are  open  to 
all  girls  who  care  to  join  and  provide  interest  groups  and  charac- 
ter building  activities  for  girls  from  many  and  varied  home  en- 
vironments. As  an  experiment  in  the  practical  demonstration  of 
Christian  democracy  the  Girl  Reserve  program  is  well  worth  the 
loyal  support  of  the  community,  as  a  character  building  agency 
it  is  making  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  future.  "A  city 
is  as  strong  as  its  young  womanhood." 

Older  girls  are  working  in  stores,  in  factories,  in  offices,  and 
shops.  Without  their  contribution  to  the  fields  of  business  and 
industry  Houston's  prosperity  would  cease.  But  what  of  the 
girls  themselves?  Too  often  paid  an  inadequate  wage,  how  are 
they  to  live  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  build  strong  bodies, 
keen  minds  and  courageous  spirits  equal  to  the  demands  of  this 
highly  complex  day  and  age?  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  makes  possible 
for  them  at  a  nominal  cost  health  education  programs,  health 
building  activities,  gym,  pool,  outdoor  sports,  housing  facilities 
in  our  residence  where  a  girl  may  live  on  a  low  wage  and  still  be 
self  supporting;  and  food  service  in  our  canteen  where  hundreds 
of  business  girls  secure  good  food  at  low  cost.  Employment 
problems  are  met  in  our  employment  department,  housing  prob- 
lems for  girls  who  must  live  outside  the  residence  through  our 
room  registry,  this  service  being  given  without  fee  or  charge  of 
any  kind.  Individual  growth  and  development  come  about 
through  educational  classes  and  club  activities,  the  latter  provid- 
ing many,  many  girls  with  opportunities  for  social  life,  self  ex- 
pression, and  service,  for  training  in  group  methods  and  demo- 
cratic procedure  necessary  for  all  girls  living  in  this  day  and 
generation.  A  well  equipped  camp  on  the  bay  shore  provides 
rest  and  recreational  facilities  throughout  the  whole  year  both 
for  school  girl  and  employed  groups.  Industrial  and  business 
girls  face  at  least  three  problems:  the  need  of  becoming  efficient 
and  self  supporting  in  the  business  world,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  future  needs  by  becoming  skillful  in  the  art  of  home- 
making,  as  well  as  the  need  to  become  intelligent  and  useful 


citizens  acquainted  with  the  social  needs  of  our  city.  In  varying 
degrees  girls  find  their  way  from  "good  time  programs"  to  par- 
ticipation in  activities  and  development  of  interests  that  make 
for  fine  womanhood.  Without  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  where  could  a 
young  woman  find  such  opportunity  for  all-round  development? 

"A  city  is  as  fine  as  its  young  womanhood." 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  makes 
provision  for  colored  girls  as  well  as  for  white.  A  well  equipped 
downtown  center  houses  club  and  rest  room,  employment  office 
and  cafeteria,  and  a  rented  house  provides  a  home  for  colored 
girls.  Six  hundred  colored  school  girls  are  sharing  in  Girl  Reserve 
activities  under  the  direction  of  a  colored  secretary. 

Perhaps  now  you  are  asking  how  the  varied  work  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  supported.  Houston  citizens  gave  generously  to 
provide  the  administration  building  at  Rusk  and  Austin  and  the 
residence  at  Dallas  and  Crawford.  Every  year,  through  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  the  citizens  of  Houston  contribute  12  per  cent 
of  our  current  budget.  Of  the  remaining  8  8  per  cent,  cafeteria 
profits  furnish  65  per  cent,  membership  and  class  fees  the  bal- 
ance. The  residence  is  self-supporting.  The  cafeterias,  serving 
good  food  at  reasonable  prices,  produce  at  the  same  time  a  rea- 
sonable profit  on  the  investment  and  provide  the  main  source 
of  financial  support  for  the  whole  program  of  the  Association. 

Hundreds  of  women  in  Houston  through  volunteer  service 
on  Board  and  committees  carry  responsibility  for  program  and 
policies  and  act  as  advisers  to  girl  groups.  A  well  trained  staff 
see  that  programs  and  policies  are  carried  out  as  formulated,  and 
help  as  well  in  solving  hundreds  of  individual  problems  brought 
to  them  by  girls  whose  needs  are  as  many  and  varied  as  the  homes 
from   which   they   come. 

A  clearing  house  for  the  needs  of  all  girls  and  women,  a 
house  of  friendliness  and  inspiration,  a  hostess  house  for  the 
transient  and  the  stranger  within  our  gates,  an  organization 
producing  a  varied  program  of  which  every  Houstonian  may  be 
justly  proud,  and  a  fellowship  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
abundant  life  for  all  women  and  girls  and  the  actual  advance- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God, — that  is  the  Young  Women's 
Christian    Association. 


Houston  is  surrounded  by  fertile  agricultural  territory. 
Field  crops  include  cotton,  corn,  rice,  sugar  cane,  oats,  straw- 
berries, oranges  and  grapefruit   and  all   truck   crops. 


Houston  is  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail  lumber 
markets  in  the  United  States.  Through  90  dealers  over  5  0,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  are  marketed  annually.  Marketed  lumber  prod- 
ucts  amount   to    178,842,961    annually. 


Houston  is  a  deep-water  port  served  by  73  steamship  lines 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  ship  channel  with  a  depth  of 
30  feet,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  50  miles  distant,  cost  $12,000,000. 


Houston  has   118  miles  of  storm  sewers  and  45  0  miles  of 
sanitary  sewers. 
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Houston  Hospitals 

By  Robt.  Jolly 

Superintendent,  Baptist  Hospital 


HOUSTON  has  five  general  hospitals  not  privately  owned. 
They  are  Jefferson  Davis,  owned  by  the  city  and  county; 
Hermann,  donated  in  a  will  and  operated  by  trustees;  Bap- 
tist, owned  by  the  Baptists  of  Texas;  Methodist,  owned  by  the 
Methodists  of  Texas;  and  St.  Joseph,  owned  by  the  Catholic 
church. 

The  Southern  Pacific  hospital  is  owned  by  employees  of  that 
railroad.  There  are  a  number  of  privately  owned  smaller  hospi- 
tals in   the  city. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  and  Hermann  hospitals  admit  patients 
only  who  live  within  Harris  County.  The  Jefferson  Davis  has 
150  free  beds.  The  Hermann  has  100  free  beds  and  5  0  pay 
beds. 

It  ought  to  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  Houstonians  to 
know  that  these  five  great  hospitals  have  been  recognized  as 
standard  hospitals  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  an 
aggregation  of  foremost  surgeons  of  the  country,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  surgery  and  surgeons  of  the  nations 
and  attempting  to  do  this  through  the  hospitals. 

When  you  remember  that  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
Houston,  or  27,000  people,  will  be  patients  in  our  hospitals  this 
year  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  we  have  the  right 
sort  of  hospitals  to  go  to. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  some  of  the  items  of  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  but  I  will 
only  mention  two.  One  is  the  matter  of  proper  laboratory  tests 
before  a  patient  is  admitted  to  the  operating  room  for  an  opera- 
tion. The  time  was  when  there  were  many  deaths  on  the  operat- 
ing table.  This  was  caused  because  under  the  anesthetic  the  kid- 
neys refused  to  function  and  death  came  quickly.  Now  the 
urine  is  tested  in  the  laboratory  before  the  operation  and  if  there 
are  any  danger  signals,  the  operation  is  either  postponed  or  a 
local  anesthetic  given.  This  procedure  has  saved  thousands  of 
lives  since  it  has  become  a  requirement.  By  the  way,  this  is  a 
good  place  to  urge  everybody  to  have  a  physical  examination 
made  once  a  year,  preferably  on  birthday  as  that  is  easily  re- 
membered. It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  physcial  examination  and  pre- 
vent a  breakdown  than  to  pay  hospital  and  doctor  bill  after  the 
ailment  has  asserted  itself. 

A  second  requirement  is  that  a  standard  hospital  muct  be 
careful  of  the  doctors  whom  it  allows  to  practice  with  n  its 
walls.  Such  a  surgeon  must  be  a  member  of  the  County  Medical 
Society  and  ethical  in  his  practice.  People  many  times  are  at 
the  mercy  of  incompetent  and  unscrupulous  doctors,  but  this 
need  not  be,  for  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  medical  fraternity 
of  a  city  can  inquire  of  a  standard  hospital  and  find  protection 
by  such  inquiry. 

Recently  a  family  moved  to  this  city  from  Indianapolis. 
One  of  the  family  became  ill.  Instead  of  selecting  a  doctor  blind- 
ly the  head  of  the  family  'phoned  and  said,  "our  family  physician 
at  Indianapolis  advised  me,  if  any  of  us  should  become  ill,  to 
'phone  some  hospital,  ask  if  it  be  a  standard  hospital  recognized 
by  the  A.  C.  S.,  and,  if  so,  to  ask  for  names  of  some  doctors 
whom  it   could  recommend. 

That  same  week  I  met  a  woman  whose  family  had  just 
moved  to  the  city.  She  told  me  that  a  few  days  prior,  they 
needed  a  doctor  and  not  knowing  any  in  the  city,  they  looked 
in  the  list  of  doctors  in  the  back  of  the  telephone  book  and 
picked  out  a  name  that  appealed  to  them.  Which  do  you  think 
was  the  more  sensible  method  of  selecting  a  doctor? 

Another  protection  that  you  are  afforded  by  standard  hos- 
pitals in  regard  to  surgeons  is  that  no  recognized  hospital  will 
permit  a  fee-splitter  on  its  staff.    Of  all  the  nefarious  schemes 


of  unscrupulous  medical  men  to  make  a  living  off  the  helpless 
public  this  is  the  most  devilish.  Fee-splitting  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  buying  and  selling  of  patients.  A  doctor  in  a  coun- 
try town,  or  in  a  city,  who  does  not  practice  surgery  will  find 
that  his  patient  needs  an  operation.  He  goes  to  a  surgeon  and 
says,  "what  part  of  the  fee  will  you  give  me  to  turn  this  patient 
to  you?"  Then  he  will  go  to  another  and  get  a  bid.  Then  he 
turns  the  patient  over  to  the  highest  bidder.  If  that  surgeon  is 
a  fee-splitter  he  will  make  a  bid.  You  can  readily  see  that  very 
likely  the  least  efficient  surgeon  will  offer  the  largest  split.  If  he 
is  not  a  fee-splitter  he  will  tell  the  doctor  that  he  will  make  no 
split,  but  each  doctor  must  make  his  own  financial  arrangements. 

1  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  medical  profession  of  this 
country  for  the  past  few  years,  having  been  sent  to  many  states 
by  the  A.  C.  S.  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that 
Houston  is  freer  from  this  terrible  practice  than  any  place  I 
have  found.  Now  the  protection  offered  you  is  that  any  hos- 
pital recognized  by  A.  C.  S.  who  finds  that  a  member  of  its  staff 
is  a  fee-splitter  will  immediately  dismiss  him. 

Hospitals  exist  for  the  sick  and  the  hospitals  represented  to 
you  are  especially  operated  to  care  for  the  sick  poor. 

I  have  been  able  to  get  the  following  reports  from  hospitals: 

Free  Hospital  Value  of  Free 

Patients  Hospital  Service 

Hermann    Hospital     2,561  $125,171.00 

Jefferson    Davis    Hospital     4,041  182,475.00 

Methodist    Hospital     241  13,549.00 

Baptist    Hospital     1,893  25,641.00 

The  Hermann  Hospital  in  its  clinic  has  also  cared  for  1,98  5 
out  patients,  the  value  of  which  service  estimated  at  $3.00  each 
amounts   to    $5,9  5  5.      The  Jefferson   Davis   Clinic   has   cared   for 

2  5,237  out  patients,  the  estimated  value  of  which  amounts  to 
$75,000. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  value  of  service 
rendered  by  the  staff  doctors  on  the  staffs  of  these  hospitals  for 
which  they  receive  not  one  cent.  The  four  hospitals  reporting 
show  that  they  had  8,73  6  free  patients  in  the  hospitals.  A  most 
conservative  estimate  of  a  fair  average  doctor's  bill  for  these 
patients  would  be  $5  0,  at  which  rate  the  amount  donated  bv 
these  staff  doctors  for  the  hospitals  would  be  $43  6,800.  This 
is  not  taking  into  account  any  of  the  free  work  they  do  at  the 
clinics.  I  maintain  that  no  class  of  men  in  this  city  is  doing 
more  for  charity  than  our  doctors  and  yet  every  organization 
seeking  money  makes  a  straight  line  for  the  doctors. 

Citizens  of  Houston  have  not  given  their  money  to  Hous- 
ton hocpitals  as  have  citizens  of  Northern  and  Eastern  cities. 
While  donations  pour  in  by  millions  in  those  cities  our  Southern 
hospitals  are  as  yet  meagerly  aided  by  wealthy  citizens.  Houston 
has  had  four  large  donations  to  its  hospitals.  Hermann  Hospital 
was  donated  by  George  Hermann,  the  negro  hospital  was  donated 
by  J.  S.  Cullinan  and  Dr.  O.  L.  Norsworthy  gave  the  first  build- 
ing to  the  Methodist  Hospital.  The  estate  of  John  F.  Garrott, 
deceased,  will  at  the  death  of  his  heirs,  go  to  the  Baptist  Hospital 
to  endow  charity  beds.  Mrs.  Autrey  donated  the  Children's 
Building  to  the  T.  B.  Hospital. 

No  hospital  not  sustained  by  taxation  can  survive  without 
endowment.  If  our  wealthy  citizens  would  endow  some  charitv 
beds  or  make  straight  out  donations  to  the  charity  funds  of  our 
hospitals,  they  would  then  do  much  more  charity  service  than 
they  are  now  able  to  do. 

Josephus  Daniels,  ex-secretary  of  the  navy  under  Woodrow 
Wilson  said,  "If  I  had  millions  of  money  I  woud  give  them  to 
hospitals,  for  I  believe  they  give  the  greatest  return  of  any 
philanthropy  we  can  support. 
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ORIGINAL  SHOP 

1908- 2000  FT.  FLOOI\  SPACE  l 


A.  C.   Kater,  President 


Hal  Wuxson,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


The  Houston  Armature  Works  was  in- 
corporated in  19  0  8.  Efficient  factory 
methods  and  faithful  service  has  developed 
the  business  to  five  times  its  original  size  in 
floor  space  and  twenty-five  times  in  annual 
sales.  Nearly  5  0,000  orders  have  been 
handled,  every  one  with  a  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  to  the  customer. 


B.  B.  Lacy,  Sales  Manager 
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Out  of  the  Shadows  Into  the  Sun 

Lions  Club  of  Houston  Is  Credited  With  Notable  Achievement  in  Effort  to  Help  the  Blind 

Help  Themselves  Through  Its  Organization  of  Dandy  Lions, 

Incorporated.      Receives  National  Recognition. 

By  A.  R.  Mosher 


THE  Lions  Club  of  Houston 
and  Lions  everywhere  take  a 
justifiable  pride  in  the  splen- 
did work  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
instituted  and  developed  to  an 
enviable  position  among  welfare 
movements  of  the  nation  by 
Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated,  in- 
dustrial department  of  the  Hous- 
ton chapter,  during  the  current 
year. 

Long  months  of  patient, 
painstaking  training  and  the  ap- 
plication of  practical  business 
methods  to  this  problem  knock- 
ing at  the  gate  of  humanity  since 
the  birth  of  civilization  have 
led  to  a  success  exceeding  the 
most  optimistic  hopes  of  its 
founders. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing. 
1 8  persons,  some  totally  and 
some  partially  blind,  are  happily 
and  profitably  employed  in 
Dandy  Lions  "Workship  for  the 
Blind,"  sewing  and  stitching 
away  on  various   useful   articles 


Blind    Girls    Operating    Cewing    Machines 


Partial  view  of  the  plant  of  Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated,  showing 
blind .  girls  operating  electric-powered  sewing  machines,  capable  of  making 
3  200  stitches  per  minute,  each  equipped  with  an  individual  motor,  and 
one  of  which  is  a  special  model  capable  of  stitching  a  double  seam  and 
seuing    in    the    piping    simultaneously. 


Later  as  the  work  expanded 
and  grew,  requiring  constant 
personal  supervision,  it  was  decid- 
ed to  permit  Dandy  Lions  to 
operate  as  an  individual  corpor- 
ation like  any  other  business 
institution,  subject  solely  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  its  own 
officers  and  board  of  directors. 
This  decision  was  reached  by 
directors  of  the  Houston  club 
after  the  question  had  been  sub- 
mitted and  approved  by  Lions 
International  at  Chicago,  con- 
vinced that  the  policies  had 
proven  so  successful  by  the  pres- 
ent management  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  pos"ib!e  change 
that  might  result  from  the  an- 
nual induction  of  new  members 
on    the    Lions    Club    directorate. 

AN     UNTRIED     FIELD 

Provided  with  sufficient 
funds  to  give  the  experiment  a 
thorough  tryout,  Dandy  Lions, 
Incorporated,     pioneered     virgin 


ground  when  it  set  out  to  teach 
for  which  there  is  a  ready  market  countrywide.  The  marvel  blind  persons  to  sew  on  complicated  machines  which  were  as 
is  the  speed  and  proficiency  these  blind  workers  show  in  great  a  mystery  to  them  as  would  be  a  railroad  locomotive 
the   use   of   high   speed,    electric-powered    sewing    machines,    and       to  a   boy  in  knickers. 

the  high  average  production  they  have  attained,  closely  approach-  Naturally,  only   the  plainest   stitching  could   be  attempted, 

ing   that  of   plants   employing  seeing  operators.  and  it   was   tne   cleVer   suggestion  of   two   Houston   golf   profes- 


LEADERS    OF    THIS    MOVEMENT 

Naturally  this  could  not  be  foreseen  in  the  beginning 
nor  can  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  undertaking  must  be  largely  credited 
to  the  great  faith  and  untiring  efforts  of  I.  C. 
Timmins,  president  of  Houston  Lions  Club,  1925- 
26,  and  Deputy  District  Governor  of  District  No. 
2,  Lions  International,  1926-27,  and  his  able  assist- 
ants. Indeed,  it  was  at  Mr.  Timmins'  suggestion 
that  Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated,  was  organized  in 
July,    1927. 

Mr.  Timmins  was  chosen  to  the  presidency 
and  given  carte  blanche  for  a  period  of  10  years 
to  work  out  ideas  he  had  formulated  whereby  he 
felt  confident  the  blind  could  become  self  support- 
ing. W.  H.  Hillebrand,  as  vice  president  and 
superintendent,  and  E.  E.  C.  Smith,  as  secretary 
of  Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated,  were  chosen  as  his 
assistants,  under  the  formal  supervision  of  the 
Major  Activities  Committee  of  the  Houston  Lions 
Club,  consisting  of  Mr.  Timmins,  F.  W.  Myers 
of  the  Houston  Blow  Pipe  Company  and  A.  C. 
Kater  of  the  Houston  Armature  Works,  all  direc- 
tors of  the  Houston  Lions  Club  of  1926-27,  and 
appointed  for  a  period  of  five  years. 


Golf    Ball    Bags 


Thousands  of  these  handy 
and  attractive  bags,  11x16 
inches,  have  been  made  and 
sold  countrywide  by  Dandy 
Lions,  Incorporated.  They 
are  made,  by  the  blind 
workers  pictured  on  this 
page,  of  durable  khaki  cloth 
in  a  fast  harvest  shade, 
double  stitched,  with  dur- 
able eyelets  for  draw  cords, 
and  are  ideal  for  golf  prac- 
tice balls,  also  for  soiled 
collars  and  handkerchiefs, 
or  as  a  traveling  kit  bag. 
Price  with  name  tastefully 
embroidered  on  one  side, 
$1.00. 


sionals  that  Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated,  started  on  the  making 
of  golf  bags  used  widely  on  every  course  as  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  practice  balls.  The  most  durable 
materials  for  this  purpose  were  selected,  an  attrac- 
tive harvest  shade  embroidered  in   turkey   red. 

At  first  the  output  reached  scarcely  70  bags 
per  day,  but  it  was  not  long  when  a  hint  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  these  ambitious,  persist- 
ently-trying blind  workers  was  given.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  doubled  initial  production,  then  pushed 
it  to  2  50  bags  per  day,  3  00,  400,  5  00,  and  event- 
ually 700   bags   in  each   eight   hours. 

Many  of  them  by  then  had  acquired  an  apti- 
tude in  the  use  of  a  sewing  machine  that  astounded 
even  their  instructors,  whereas  visitors  to  the  plant 
stood  amazed  as  long  seams  came  flowing  straight 
and  true  from  under  the  flying  needles,  guided 
by  hyper-sensitive  fingers  which  seemed  to  have 
taken   the  place  of  eyesight. 


CREATING    ITS    MARKET 

So  it  became  necessary  that  Dandy  Lions, 
Incorporated,  quickly  find  a  market  for  this 
production.  That  was  accomplished  through  an 
intensive  mail  campaign  addressed  to  country  club 
members   in   all    parts   of   the   United   States.     The 
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jsic    Lightens    the    Day's    Task 


Blind  girls,  here  shown  busily  engaged,  are  enjoying  one  of  the 
splendid  musical  programs  from  KPRC,  Houston  Post-Dispatch  Broad- 
casting Station,  while  they  work.  Naturally,  their  chief  enjoyment 
must  come  to  them,  through  their  cars.  Contrary  to  common  opinion, 
these    entertainments    do    not    hamper,    but    tend    to    speed    the    work. 

response  was  both  gratifying  and  generous.  Hundreds  of  letters 
of  endorsement  and  praise  came  flowing  in  from  people  in 
every  walk  of  life,  some  both  financially  and  socially  prominent. 
And  shortly  thereafter,  the  undertaking  was  given  national 
recognition  by  the  press  in  column  articles  describing  the  work, 
published  in  more  than  a  hundred  dailies  of  our  larger  cities. 
Whereas  the  total  capitalization  of  Dandy  Lions,  Incorpor- 
ated, was  only  $10,000,  a  gross  return  in  excess  of  $25,000 
was  realized  in  the  course  of  a  few  months'  time  from  the  sale  of 

these  golf  ball  bags,  netting  a  profit, 
^&gggUHj^^^Mhmmj^  while  not  large,  would  be  consid- 
ered satisfactory  in  any  business. 
Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated, 
was  proven  an  economic  success. 
All  the  thought  and  hard  work 
that  had  been  expended  was  justi- 
fied. An  occupation  had  been 
found     whereby     the     blind     could 
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Locker  Door  Bag 

Golfers  find  this  product  of  Dandy 
Lions,  Incorporated,  a  most  convenient  and 
useful  article.  Made  of  heavy  drill,  fast 
harvest  shade,  with  four  shoe  pockets — 
one  for  laundry  and  the  other  for  socks, 
stockings,  toivels,  etc.  Edges  strong  hem- 
med and  metal  eyelets  for  attaching  to 
door.  Keeps  in  a  clean  place  the  usual 
articles  kicking  about  and  cluttering  tip 
the   floor   of   the   lockers. 

Size   11%    in.  x  47  in.,   $3.50. 

Size    XAVz    in.    x    50    /';;.,    $4.00. 

Special    sizes    quoted    on    application. 

Aprons 

Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated,  also  makes 
a  varied  asortmcnt  of  aprons,  including 
an  Architects  Apron,  of  heavy  drill  and 
a    fast    harvest    shade,    priced    at    75c. 

Workman's  Apron — Heavy  drill,  fast 
harvest  shade,  with  three  large  pockets, 
$1.25. 

Irish  Dimity  Big  Apron  and  Linene 
Big  Apron,  embroidered  with  initial, 
$1.00.  These  make  very  attractive  tea 
aprons,    bridge   prizes,   etc. 


Revolutionizes  Future  .  . 


become  self-supporting  and  happy,  despite  their  handicap,  dem- 
onstrating that  they  could  triumph  over  misfortune  if  given  the 
opportunity,  and  lift  themselves  above  the  cruel  necessity  of 
seeking  and  receiving  charity. 


THE    CRUCIAL    TEST 

Thus  was  opened  new  avenues  of  endeavor — vistas  of 
tremendous  possibilites,  into  which  Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated, 
has  steadfastly  pressed  forward. 

The  second  step  in  the  training  of  these  blind  workers 
led  to  the  making  of  laundry  bags,  locker  door  bags,  shoe  and 
slipper  bags  and  plain  aprons.  Then  came  the  crucial  test. 
Could  they  develop  the  proficiency  necessary  to  the  making 
of  nurses  uniforms  and  house  dresses?  Quite  impossible,  would 
be  the  casual  answer  of  almost  any  man  or  woman  unacquainted 
with  what  had  gone  before.  But  they  have  done  it.  Starting 
with  an  output  of  only  seven  uniforms  a  day,  they  have  slowly 
built   up  production   to    8  5    per   day. 

AMAZES    VISITORS 

No  mere  man  can  appreciate  this  achievement.  One  of 
many  visitors  to  the  plant,  a  New  Yorker,  recently  declared 
he  wouldn't  have  believed  it  possible  if  he  had  not  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  what  these  blind  workers  are  doing.  For  a  woman 
to  fully  realize  the  obstacles  overcome,  it  is  suggested  that  she 
bind  a  blindfold  over  her  eyes,  then  try  to  find  her  way  to 
her  machine,  thread  the  needle  and  fill  and  adjust  the  bobbin, 
gather  the  various  cuts  of  cloth  and  adjust  them  straight  and 
slowly  feeling  her  way,  stitch  and  complete  the  garment, 
even  to  the  setting  of  collar  and  sleeves. 

No,  she  coudn't  do  it,  not  in  time  for  Santy  Claus,  for 
she   would    certainly    want    to    give    it    away. 

But  each  of  these  blind  workers  in  Dandy  Lions  Workshop 
are  turning  out  an  average  of  five  finished  uniforms  daily,  with 
seams  double  stitched  and  piped,  and  workmanship,  design  and 
style   equal,    if    not    superior,    to    the    finest    on    the    market. 

One    of   this   Group    Is   Deaf   and   Blind 


Operator  at  left  front  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  handicaps  which 
held  her  back  and  almost  broke  her  heart  in  the  beginning.  Then, 
one  day  she  reached  out  and  drew  Mr.  Timmins  to  her  as  he  was 
passing.  "I  made  16  bags  today  she  whispered,  her  face  glowing  with 
pleasure.  Seven  per  day  had  been  her  previous  average,  while  now 
she  ranks  third  in  production.  Operator  on  right,  totally  blind,  recently 
married   a    partially    blind    boy    employed    by    the    company. 
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Dandy  Lions  Care  of   Its  Charges 


.  .  Work  ^Among  the  ^Blind 

The  discovery  that  with  proper  training,  the  Blind 
can  become  self  supporting,  claiming  their  inde- 
pendence for  the  first  time,  is  a  distinctive 
contribution  to  world  progress,  capable 
of  infinite  possibilities  for  expan- 
sion and  for  good 

LEADING    WELFARE    WORK 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  so  far  as  available 
records  show,  has  any  welfare  movement  among  the  blind 
progressed  so  far  or  accomplished  so  much.  The  undertaking 
is  a  proven  success  both  from  an  altruistic  and  economic 
viewpoint. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  blind,  it  establishes  their 
independence;  from  that  of  its  founders,  Dandy  Lions,  Incor- 
porated, has  laid  the  foundation  for  building  to  untold  heights, 
making  place  for  many  additional  blind  persons  clamoring  for 
this  opportunity  to  work  and  earn  and  have — to  open  bank 
accounts,  to  marry,  to  enjoy  many  of  the  good  things  of  life 
denied    to    most    of    them    since    birth. 

PLANS    FOR    EXPANSION 

Plans  to  this  end  are  being  vigorously  prosecuted  with  the 
announcement  of  an  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  Dandy 
Lions,  Incorporated,  from  $10,000  to  $5  0,000  and  an  offer 
of  the  7%  Participating  Preferred  Stock,  amounting  to  $37,5  00, 
to  public  subscription,  to  provide  for  expansion,  the  purchase 
of  addtional  machinery,  the  opening  of  a  new  department 
employing  blind  men  and  boys  in  the  manufacture  of  men's 
fine  dress  shirts,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  sales  campaign  to 
secure   a   ready  outlet   for   the  products   of   the   plant. 

Through  it  all,  Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated,  is  holding  to 
its  original  policy  to  neither  ask  nor  accept  charity,  to  adhere 
strictly  to  sound  business  principles  and  to  make  the  enterprise 

Recreation    Hour    at    the    Plant 


Close-up  of  Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated.  Note  the  trim  white  uni- 
forms which  the  company  furnishes  its  workers  and  keeps  laundered 
for  them.  Third  operator  from  the  front  in  this  photograph  could 
barely  distinguish  daylight  from  dark  when  brought  to  the  Lions  Club 
by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  But  now  <n  a  result  of  treatments  by  Lions  Club 
doctors  and  specialists,  she  can  read  large  print  and  makes  her  way 
about    the    city,    piloting    others. 

pay  its  way  and  show  a  profit.  On  no  other  basis  can  true 
success  be  achieved  and  the  undertaking  reach  the  goal  toward 
which  it  is  set. 

However,  this  enterprise  merits  and  needs  that  which  Lions 
everywhere  can  give — cooperation,  patronage  and  the  mouth  to 
mouth  advertising  which  will  open  an  ever  widening  market 
for   Dandy   Lion    products. 

Give  it  that  support  not  just  today  and  tomorrow,  but 
week  in  and  week  out,  at  home  or  abroad,  wherever  you 
may  be. 


As  this  is  written,  the 
blind  workers  of  Dandy 
Lions,  Incorporated,  have  re- 
ceived signal  honors  in  recog- 
nition   of    a    splendid    service 


Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated,  organization  at  play,  accompanied  by 
an  Orthophonic  Victrola.  These  recreation  periods  are  held  at  10  a.  m. 
and  3:30  p.  m.  each  day,  the  instructresses  as  well  as  the  blind  workers 
participating.  The  girls  get  a  great  "kick"  out  of  letters  received 
from   all    over   the    country    read    to    them    during    these   periods. 


Closet  Door  Bags 

These  have  proven  very  popular, 
made  by  the  blind  girls  of  Dandy 
Lions,  Incorporated,  of  heavy  drill 
in  a  fast  harvest  shade,  with  eight 
pockets  and  two  large  pockets  for 
stockings,  dust  cloths,  soiled  towels, 
etc.  Edges  are  strongly  hemmed 
and  metal  eyelets  arc  inserted  at 
corners  for  attaching  to  door.  A 
great  convenience  in  any  household 
and  almost  a  necessity  in  the  small 
apartment.     Price,    $2.50. 

Laundry   Bags 

These  are  similar  in  construction 
to  the  golf  ball  bag,  but  of  heavier 
material  and  larger  in  size.  Made 
in  two  sizes,  with  name  embroider- 
ed on  one  side,  also  made  to  order 
in    any    special    size. 

Size  27  in.  x  3  5  in.  (Family). 
Price,    $2.50. 

Size  18  in.  x  24  in.  (Individual) . 
Price,    $1.75. 

Prices  on  special  sizes  are  quoted 
on   application. 
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rendered  one  of  our  great  polit- 
ical   parties. 

Although  they  will  never 
see  and  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  Houston's  gigantic  new 
auditorium  erected  especially 
for  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  they  have  contrib- 
uted in  no  small  way  to  its 
decoration. 

"Dressing  up  the  building 
in  its  gala  holiday  regalia  for 
a  stupendous  task,  requiring 
thousands  of  flags  and  acres  and 
acres  of  gay  red,  white  and  blue 
bunting,"  Mr.  O.  B.  Todd,  of 
the  Todd  Decorating  Company, 
declared,  "and  but  for  the  as- 
sistance rendered  me  and  my 
corps  of  workers  by  the  blind 
girls  and  boys  of  Dandy  Lions, 
Incorporated,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say  how  we  would  have  com- 
pleted our  contract  on  schedule 
time. 

APPRECIATES      CO-OPERATION 


Romance   Blossoms   From   Thts   Work 


The  girls  in  this  picture  are  totally  blind,  except  the  instructress, 
second  from  front,  right,  a  veteran  seamstress  who  had  taught  hundreds 
to  seu1  before  she  came  to  Dandy  Lions,  and  who  then  had  little 
faith  that  any  marked  degree  of  proficiency  could  be  attained  by  the 
blind.  Nou'  she  foresees  tremendous  possibilities.  Girl  standing  on  left 
is  another  bride  who  has  found  marriage  possible  by  reason  of  her  weekly 
pay   checks   from    Dandy   Lions,   Incorporated. 


as  also  95  per  cent  of  the  build- 
ing decorations  of  the  down- 
town  district." 

"For  the  public  to  appre- 
ciate this,  one  should  take  the 
common  viewpoint  and  consider 
how  strange  it  must  have  seem- 
ed to  the  thousands  who  flocked 
to  Houston  for  the  convention 
from  every  state  in  the  Union 
if  they  had  known  that  blind 
girls  and  boys  contributed  to 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its 
setting.  The  blind  never  had 
that  opportunity  before  and  if 
they  had  they  could  not  have 
grasped    it. 

"But  now  through  this 
unique  undertaking  fathered  by 
Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated,  they 
have  reached  a  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  heavy,  factory  type 
sewing  machines  that  is  a  rev- 
elation. 

WORKMANSHIP      EQUALS      THE 
BEST 

"In  short,  these  blind  girls 


"In    cutting    and    preparing    the    thousands    and    thousands       and   boys  have  become  as  expert  as   average  operators   who   can 


of  yards  of  material  used,  these  blind  folks  gave  us  co-operation 
that  was  invaluable,  and  I  want  to  extend  to  them  and  Dandy 
Lions,  Incorporated,  as  a  whole,  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  and 
an  expression  of  my  deep  appreciation." 

"It  should  be  understood,"  Mr.  Todd  continued,  "that 
Dandy  Lions,  Incorporated,  is  exceptionally  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  machines  for  every  requirement  of  cutting, 
stitching,  binding,  etc.,  and  that  the  blind  operators  there  have 
become  expert  in  their  use.  With  the  assistance  they  gave  us- 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  cut,  sew  and  completely  finish  in 
Houston  all  the  decorations  that  went  into  the  convention  hall, 


see,  and  no  one,  I  believe,  could  distinguish  between  the  house 
dresses,  aprons,  waitresses'  and  nurses'  uniforms,  laundry  bags, 
etc.,  they  are  making  and  those  manufactured  by  regular  com- 
mercial   plants   with   seeing   operators.. 

"Words,  however,  utterly  fail  to  describe  the  work  they 
are  doing.  One  must  see  to  appreciate  it  and  no  one  I  know, 
who  has  visited  the  plant,  but  comes  away  amazed.  Nor  can 
they  fail  to  note  the  spirit  of  happiness  that  pervades  the 
organization." 

Such  an  expression  from  Mr.  Todd  is  tribute  from  an 
expert  in  a  kindred  line  of  manufacture  in  position  to  estimate 
and  appreciate   the  magnitude  of  Dandy  Lions'   achievement. 


Cutting    and     Designing     Room 


Special    Embroidery   Machines 


Portion  of  cutting  and  designing  department  of  Dandy  Lions, 
Incorporated,  with  ample  space  for  3  5  to  40  additional  machines:  The 
proposed  shirt  making  equipment  employing  blind  men  and  boys  will 
occupy  part  of  this  room.  Men  who  are  partially  blind  are  now  employed 
in    the   pressing    department    in    background. 


i 


Machines  shown  here  are  specially  equipped  for  fancy  embroidery 
work  which  only  seeing  operators  can  do,  such  as  embroidering  of  fancy 
initials,  names,  scrolls,  etc.  Nearby,  but  not  shoivn  a<e  machines  which 
sew  on  buttons  and  make  finished  buttonholes  at  the  rate  of  sixty  per 
minute. 


LIONISM 

By  W.  H.  Teegarden 

Secretary,   Lions   Club   of   Houston 


Lionism  in  the  abstract  is 
a  powerful  factor  in  any  com- 
munity's   life. 

It  builds;  it  aids;  it  works 
continually  to  better  conditions 
of    the    city   in    which    it    exists. 

But  to  do  this,  the  Club 
members  as  a  whole  must  and  do 
work  together  to  reach  their 
various   goals. 

Sinclair  Lewis  wrote  that 
Lions,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Optim- 
ists and  other  service  clubs  were 
"Hurrah"  clubs,  "tending  to 
destroy  the  moral  fibre  of 
America." 

Mr  Lewis  may  be  right. 
Again,  he  may  be  wrong. 
Whether  he  is  or  not  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference  to 
the    Houston    Lions    Club. 

We  are  content  to  stand  on 
our  record  and  let  the  citizenry 
of  Houston  judge  whether  or 
not  the  Houston  Lions  Club 
"tends  to  destroy  the  moral  fibre 
of   America." 

But  before  going  further 
into  this  discourse  upon  Lion- 
ism, let  us  consider  those  things 
which  go  to  make  a  good  Lion; 
which  are  incorporated  into  the 
heart  of  his  Club;  things  which 
should  be  the  Ten  Command- 
ments  of   every   Lion. 

They  are  the  objects  of 
the  Lions'  Clubs  of  the  world. 
And,  if  the  objects  set  forth 
in  Lionism's  creed  are  followed 
out,  then  Mr.  Lewis'  statement 
would  be  hard  to  prove  in  a 
court  trial,  if  such  were  to 
come. 

They  are  worthy  objects 
and  the  goal  of  every  good  Lion 
is  to  fulfill  his  obligation  to  the 
city  in  which  he  lives  and  meet 
the  objectives  squarely. 

Lionism  today  is  sweeping 
its  powerful  influence  through 
the  community  life  of  America 
and  of  Texas,  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  good  Lions 
building  good  citizens  of  them- 


selves and  those  with  whom  they 
come    in    contact. 

Yesterday's  highest  point 
of  achievement  should  be  your 
starting  point  today.  That  in 
itself  is  a  good  motto  by  which 


JJons  Objeffs 

To  promote  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the 
principles  of  good  gov- 
ern  in  e  u  f  and  good 
citizenship. 

To  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  civic,  commer- 
cial, social  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

To  unite  the  members  in 
the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, good  fellowship 
and  mutual  under- 
standing. 

To  provide  a  forum  for 
the  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  all  matter's 
of  public  interest,  par- 
tisan politics  and  sec- 
tarian religon  alone 
excepted. 

To  encourage  efficiency 
and  promote  high  eth- 
ical standards  in  busi- 
ness and  professions; 
provided  that  no  club 
shall  hold  out  as  one 
of  its  objects  financial 
benefits  to  its  members. 


one  might  live.  You  or  I  would 
do  well  to  adopt  it  as  our  own. 
But  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
precepts  by  which  Lions  live 
and    work. 

Eight    points    are    included 
in    the    Lions'    Code    of    Ethics. 


Ethics,  strange  to  relate,  seem 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  life. 
Professional,  industrial,  religious 
and   all   sorts   of   ethics   abound. 

But  the  ethics  of  most  in- 
terest   to    Lions    are: 

1.  To  show  my  faith  in 
the  worthiness  of  my  vocation 
by  industrious  application  to  the 
end  that  I  may  merit  a  repu- 
tation   of    quality    of    service. 

2.  To  seek  success  and  to 
demand  all  fair  renumeration  or 
profit  as  my  just  due,  but  to 
accept  no  profit  or  success  at 
the  price  of  my  own  self-respect 
lost  because  of  unfair  advantage 
taken  or  because  of  questionable 
acts  on  my  part. 

3.  To  remember  that  in 
building  up  my  business,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  tear  down  an- 
other's; to  be  loyal  to  my  clients 
or  customers  and  true  to  myself. 

4.  Whenever  a  doubt  arises 
as  to  the  right  or  ethics  of  my 
position  or  action  towards  my 
fellow  men,  to  resolve  such 
doubt    against    myself. 

5.  To  hold  friendship  as 
an  end  and  not  a  means.  To 
hold  that  true  friendship  exists 
not  on  account  of  the  service 
performed  by  one  to  another, 
but  that  true  friendship  de- 
mands nothing  but  accepts  ser- 
vice in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is    given. 

6.  Always  to  bear  in  mind 
my  obligations  as  a  citizen  to 
my  Nation,  my  State  and  my 
community,  and  to  give  to 
them  my  unswerving  loyalty  in 
word,  act  and  deed.  To  give 
them  freely  of  my  time,  labor 
and  means. 

7.  To  aid  my  fellow  men 
by  giving  my  sympathy  to  those 
in  distress,  my  aid  to  the  weak, 
and  my  substance  to  the  needy. 

8.  To  be  careful  with  my 
criticisms  and  liberal  with  my 
praise;  to  build  up,  and  not 
destroy. 


No 
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Local  and  International  Lions 


(Left  Center) 

Irving   L.   Camp,   President 

Lions    International 


(1)  A.    C.    Kater 

(2)  R.  G.  Warren 

(J)  Rev.  H.  I.  Robinson 

(4)  Lee  Dawson 

(5)  F,  G.  Cassara,  Director 

(6)  J.  R,  Svinforp 


(Right  Center) 

Melvin  Jones,  Secretary  General 
Lions    International 

(7)  J.  A.  Egner,  Jr.  (13) 

(8)  W.  H,   Teegarden,  Secretary  (14) 

(9)  Dr.  S,  D.  David  (15) 

(10)  S.  J.  Baxter  (16) 

(11)  P.  W.  Meyers,  Third  Vice  President  (17) 

(12)  Johw  McClearY  (18) 


Sam  J.  Maas 

I.   C.   Timmins 

Bryan  Shanahan 

Rev.  C.  W.  Spouse,  President 

A.  F.  Childers 

Dr.  H.  A.  Price 
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Roster  of  Members  of  the  Lions  Club 

of  Houston 

Any  member  of  the  Lions  Club  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  regarding  Houston — more  partic- 
ularly  that   pertaining    to   his    classification 

OFFICERS 

President Claude  W.  Sprouse      Third  Vice  President Carl  B.  Frazer 

Rector,   Trinity  Episcopal   Church  Houston  Electric  Company 

Immediate  Past  President Ike  L.   Hill      Secretary W.    H.   Teegarden 

Interstate   Utilities    Company  601  Kirby  Building 

First  Vice  President Carl  S.  Jay      Treasurer E.  E.  C.  Smith 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company  of  Texas  Certified  Public  Accountant 

Second  Vice  President Frank  W.  Myers      Lion  Tamer Bryant  P.   Seay 

Houston  Blow  Pipe  Company  City  Loans 

Tail  Twister Albert  R.  Young 

Houston  Title  Guaranty  Company 


DIRECTORS    FOR    TWO    YEARS  DIRECTORS    FOR    ONE    YEAR 

S.  F.  TalberT Continental  Wire  Bound  Bo\   Co.  E.    N.    Lutz Southern    Blue    Print    Co. 

F.  M.  McClure Missouri  Pacific  Lines  J.   Arthur   Allen Allen-Gartner  Insurance  Agency 

Dr.  Louis  J.  Spivak Physician  Fred  G.  Cassara Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 


MEMBERS 

By  Name  By  Classification 

ANDERSON,  V.  W Wholesale  Pianos  Attorney,  Civil JUDGE   W-   H.   WARD 

Pace  Piano  Company — Fairfax  2361  First   National   Bank  Building — Preston    0482 

ALLEN,  DR.  L Eye,  Ear  and  Nose  Specialist  Attorney,    District HORACE    SOULE 

511  Medical  Arts  Building — Fairfax  6414  Harris   County   Courthouse — Fairfax    43  11 

ALLEN,   J.   A Fire   Insurance  Attorney,   Bond q    q    JESSUP 

Post-Dispatch    Building — Preston    1256  J.   R.   Phillips   Investment   Co.,   Inc.,    1414  Esperson   Bldg. — Preston   0172 

AVES,  H.   D.,  Jr Wholesale   Coffee  Attorney,   Assf.   District W.   J.    BARNES 

Cheek-Neal   Coffee   Company — Preston    1272  Harris   County  Courthouse — Fairfax   43  11 

BAGALEY,  ROY   D Wholesale  Cigars  Auditor,    Railroad E.    S.    BANKS 

1202   McKinney  Avenue — Fairfax    1534  420  Union  Station — Preston  4044 

BANNER,    HUGH Wholesale    Glass  Accountant,  Certified  Public E.   E.   C.   SMITH 

301   North  Second  Street' — Preston  0485  601    Kirby   Building — Fairfax    6768 

BANKS,  E.  S Railroad  Auditor  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent F.  M.  McCLURE 

420    Union   Station — Preston   4044  807  Electric  Building — Preston  4044 

BARNES,  A.  F Mechanical   Engineer  Advertising,    Direct    Mail N.    J.    SMITH 

9th    Floor   Electric    Building — Fairfax    3223  202  Carpenter  Building — Preston  0136 

BARNES,   W.    J Assistant    District    Attorney  Advertising   Agency G.   A.   MISTROT,    JR. 

Harris   County   Courthouse — Fairfax   4311  16th   Floor,    Post-Dispatch    Building — Preston    0542 

BAXTER,   S.J Lion   Singers  Advertising   Specialties R.    G.    WARREN 

The  Texas  Company — Fairfax  2141  The  Specialty  Co. — Fairfax    1600 

BERGER,  A.  A Manufacturer  Woven  Wire  Architect JOHN    W.    DEHNERT 

310   Preston   Avenue — Preston    1967  501    Kress   Building — Preston    3  547 

BERTHOLD,  E.  C Evening  Newspaper  Armature A.    C.    KATER 

Houston   Chronicle — Preston    8000  Houston  Armature  Works — Preston  3  797 

BETTENCOURT,   A.    L Garage  Auto  Painting A.   F.   RANDALL 

910   Travis   Street — Preston   9188  72  Heights  Boulevard — Taylor  3  3  00 

BINFORD,   T.   A Sheriff  Auto    Parking W.     A.    HOPKINS 

Harris   County   Courthouse — Fairfax   4311  2735    Houston   Avenue — Taylor    1912 

BOYLE,    JOHN    J Florist  Auto  Distributor CARL   S.   JAY 

1011   Rusk  Avenue — Preston   5950  Reo  Motor  Car  Co. — Fairfax  4171 

BICKLEY,  CHARLES  E Office  Furniture  Battery,  Willard H.  L.  DODSON 

710  Milam  Street — Preston  342J  2002   San  Jacinto  Street — Fairfax   343  5 

BANCROFT,  H.  C Road  Marking  Signs  Battery,  Manufacturer H.   R.   PROCTOR 

Chronicle  Building— Preston  1629  2019   Franklin   Avenue — Preston   2509 
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Local  Lions  and  Lion  Singers 


(Center) 

(1) 

J.   J.   Russei. 

"LION    SINGERS" 

(2) 

Dr.    L.    J.   Spivak,   Director 

A.    H.   Wiggins,   Director 

(3) 

W.   H.   Still 

(4) 

Bryant  P.   Seay,  Lion   Tamer 

(8)      E.   S.   Banks 

(5) 

Roy  D.   Bagaley 

(9)      A.   L.  Bettencourt 

(6) 

E.   E.   C.   Smith,   Treasurer 

(10)        K.     F.     TOMIOHRDE 

(7) 

E.    L.    WlLKINS 

(11)      S.  E.  Epstein 

(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 


H.    F.    Junker 
J.  H.  Tampke 
H.   B.  Jewett 
W.  L.  Thaxton 
E.  C.  Berthold 
H.   R.   Proctor 
Carl  E.   Greer 
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By   Name  By  Classification 

CALLAHAN,   P.   G Plumbing        Bunk,   State    F.   E.   HOOD 

3411   McKinney  Avenue — Preston  6613  City   Bank   &   Trust   Co.,   P.    O.   Box    175 — Fairfax   6195 

CARROW,   A.   M Ribbons    and   Carbons        Baker HERBERT  J.  SCHOTT 

728    Rodgers  Building — Preston  7863  3010   Washington  Avenue — Preston   3385 

CASSARA,    F.    G Telephones        Belting    RICHARD    GEBS 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. — Preston   1341  14   Fifth   Street — Preston    5081 

CHILDERS,  A.  F Flour   Mills        Betty   Joyce   Dresses ROBERT    KAPLAN 

2409    Commerce   Avenue — Preston    0471  Gerson  &  Kaplan — Preston   0274 

CHRISTIAN,  JACK 4040   Taxi        Blue  Prints E.N.   LUTZ 

810   Louisiana  Street — Preston   4040  Southern   Blue  Print   &  Supply  Co. — Preston  6004 

COMFORT,    H.    F Trust    Company        Building  &   Loan   Association    HUGH   C.   HOPPER 

San  Jacinto  Trust  Co. — Preston  4522  Houston  Buliding  &  Loan   Association — Preston  2842 

CONNOR,  W.  M Drug  Store        Budding   &    Loan   Counsel    T.   K.   McELROY 

821    Main    Street — Fairfax    4341  Houston    Building    &    Loan    Association — Preston    2842 

COX,  R.   G Carpet  Cleaning        bonds.   Surety W.   L.   THAXTON 

3210  Louisiana  Street— Hadley   5378  709  Electric  Building— Fairfax   1105 

DALEY,  J.  E Hotel        Bottling    Works GEO.   E.    POTTHOFf 

Bender   Hotel— Preston    8100  Union   Bottling   Works— Preston    0366 

DAVID,   DR.  S.  D Bone   and   Joint  Specialist  Brake  Service                                                                                              E.  L.   ST  ACE  Y 

909   Medical   Arts  Building— Fairfax  2414  6l9    v#alker   Avenue— Preston    5093 

DAWSON,  LEE Lion   Singers        Builder,   Home HOWELL    KIDD 

Houston   Light    &   Power   Company — Fairfax    2  12  1  2001    Calumet — Hadley   3235 

DEHNERT,  JOHN   W Architect        Ca>pet    Cleaning    R.    G.    COX 

501    Kress   Building— Preston   3547  32i(j   Louisiana   Street— Hadley   5378 

DODSON,  H.   L.  Wi/lard   Battery        CUomt  and   Dyer    B.   D.   HALL 

2002    San   Jacinto   Stre.n— Fairfax    3435  312   Tuam   Avenue— Hadley    1021 

DUNLOP,   GEO.   H Lion   Singers        Cars>    Used G.    w.    WFLLS 

Hughes  Tool  Company— Taylor  43  3  9  Alex  Clark  Motor  Car  Co.— Fairfax  4177 

DICKINSON,  W.   W.,  Jr P.etal   Milk        Qars,  Air  Cooled  Motor    LEO  J.   TROST 

P.   O.   Box   No.   4062,   Franklin   Ctreet   Station — Presto.i   -1379  2406   Main   Street Hadley    2084 

EGNER,  J.  A.,  Jr..  Paint  Manufacturer        Capitalist J.  H.  WOOD 

1109   Capitol   Avenue— Preston    5261  Medical    Arts    Drug    Co.— Fairfax    5  165 

EPSTEIN,  S.  E.  Retail   Men's   Shoes        Chamber   of   Commerce    T.    L.    EVANS 

Rolle,  Jewett  &  Bed;— Fairfax  63  61  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce — Preston   3  080 

EVANS,   DR.   C.   G.  Dentist        Cigars,    Wholesale    ROY    D.    BAGALEY 

Medical  Arts  Building— Fairfax  3700  1202    McKinney   Avenue — Fairfax    1534 

EVAN3,  T.   L.  Chamber   of  Commerce        Qoal   and    Wood HENRY   KAPLAN 

Houston  Chamber  o.'  Commerce — Preston   3080  Sunset  Fuel   &  Grain  Co.— Preston  4153 

FISCHER,  R.   M Music   Publisher        Contractor,   Major TOM    TELLEPSON 

Goggans   Music   Company — Preston    13  89  410    Clay   Avenue — Preston    573  4 

FOGLE,  RAY  Undertaker        Coffee    (Wholesale) H.    D.   AVE3,   Jr. 

1903    McKinney    Avenue— Fairfax    1177  Cheek-Neal   Coffee   Co.— Preston    1272 

FULLER,  L.   J.  Mill   Work        Commissioner,   Water JAMES  H.   B.   HOUSE 

3418    McKinney    Avenu. — Preston    6162  206  City  Hall — Preston   7428 

FRAZER,  C.   B Street   Cars        Dentist    DR.    C.    G.   EVANS 

Houston    Electric    Company — Preston    7300  Medical    Arts   Building — Fairfax    3700 

GANDRE,    G.    A Lion    Singers        Decorations,    Carnival O.    B.    TODD 

503   Humble  Building — Fairfax   3  121  412   Calhoun   Avenue — Fairfax   4252 

GEBS,    RICHARD     Belting        Drugs,    Wholesale    R.    T.    GIBBS 

15    Fifth    Street — Preston    5081  Houston   Drug  Co.,    12  12    Preston   Avenue — Preston    1734 

GIBBS,    R.    T Wholesale    Drugs        Engineer,  Highway LLOYD  \\".  TAYLOR 

Houston   Drug   Co.,    1212    Preston    Avenue — Preston    1734  715   East   9V2    Street — Taylor    1255 

GODDARD,    ERNEST  Lion    Singers        Engineer,   Mechanical A.    F.   BARNES 

621    S.    P.    Building — Preston    2580  9th   Floor,  Electric   Building — Fairfax    3223 

GREER,   CARL   E Manufacturing   Plumbing   Supplies        Engineer,   Pan FRANK    \\".    MEYERS 

2300   McKinney    Avenue — Fairfax    6321  Houston  Blow  Pipe  Co. — Preston   3508 

BRIFFITH,    J.    I.      Jewelry        Editor,    Managing C.    C.    MAES 

Mitchell    Jewelry    Company — Fairfax    3328  Houston    Post-Dispatch — Fairfax    3  13  1 

HALL,    B.    D Cleaner    and    Dyer        Engraving S.   R.   MILLER 

3  12    Tuam    Avenue — Hadley    1021  Southwestern  Engraving  Co. — Preston   5293 

HALL,   J.    W Retail    Hardware        Electrical    Wiring F.    E.    MURRAY 

Hall   Hardware  Company — Preston   0699  MM 4    Prairie   Avenue — Preston    3  3  05 

HEFNER,   H.    J. Lion    Singers        Electrical,   Supplies    ( Wholesale) E.    C.    LYLE 

2  3  06    Kingston    Drive — Hadley    2427W  Tel-Electric  Co.— Preston   0676 

HILL,    IKE    L Public    Utilities        Everything   Electrical W.   H.    STILL 

Interstate  Utilities  Co.,   612   Kirby  Building — Fairfax   0842  Hurlbert-Still    Electrical    Co. — Fairfax    13  11 

HOG  AN,    S.    T Printing        Elevator   Sales   and    Repairs LEE    L.    PENN 

Hogan  Printing   Co. — Fairfax    1600  202   Preston  Avenue — Preston  4131 
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Representative  Group  of  Local  Lions 


(1) 

H.  D.  Aves,  Jr. 

(7) 

V.    W.    Anderson 

(14) 

E.  R.  Stonecipher 

(2) 

V.  M.  Connor 

(8) 

R.  R.  Royal 

(15) 

Albert  R.  Young,  Tail  Twister 

(3) 

G.  A.  Gandre 

(9) 

E.  C.  Mabry 

(16) 

Raymond  E.  Lee 

(4) 

S.  F.  Talbert,  Director 

(10) 

Ike  L.  Hill,  Immediate  Past  President 

(17) 

A.  M.   Carrow 

(5) 

Dr.  C.  G.  Evans 

(11) 

Ernest  Goddard 

(18) 

A.  H.  Wiggins 

(6) 

C,  R.  Munoer 

(12) 
(U) 

Geo,  H.  Dunlop 
J.  W.  Hendricks,  J», 

(19) 

Ei  N.  Lutz,  Director 
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HOPPER,   HUGH   C Building  and  Loan   Association        Furniture,    Office C.    E.    BICKLEY 

Houston   Building   &   Loan   Association — Preston   2842  710   Milam   Street — Preston   3  423 

HOPKINS,   THOMAS    W Health   and   Accident   Insurance       Florist JOHN   J.    BOYLE 

423    Bankers   Mortgage  Building — Preston   0396  1011   Rusk  Avenue — Fairfax  5950 

HOUSE,  JAMES  H.  B "Water  Commissioner        Furs H.    F.    JUNKER 

206    City   Hall — Preston   7428  Ralph  Rupley  Fur  Co. — Preston  2222 

HENDRICKS,    J.    W Industrial    Insurance        Garage ' A.  L.  BETTENCOURT 

821    Electric    Building — Fairfax    2046  910   Travis   Street — Preston   9188 

HARTWIG,   E.    A Tire    Repairs        Gas,    Products E.    L.    WILKINS 

1201    San   Jacinto   Street — Fairfax    6343  Magnolia  Gas  Products  Co. — Preston  4636 

HOPKINS,  W.  A Auto  Parking        Gas,  Natural    (Retail) H.    A.    O'NEIL 

2735  Houston  Avenue — Taylor  1912  Houston  Gas  &  Fuel  Co. — Preston   4230 

HOOD,    F.    E State    Bank        Glass,    Wholesale HUGH    BANNER 

City  Bank  &  Trust  Co. — P.   O.   Box  No.    175 — Fairfax   6195  301   North   2nd   Street — Preston   0485 

JAY,  CARL  S Auto  Distributor        Governor,  Past   District CLYDE   SWEETON 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company — Fairfax  4171  ,   Esperson  Building — Preston  4994 

JESSUP,  CD Bond  Attorney        Groce™s    (Wholesale)       SAM    J.    MAAS 

J.  R.  Phillips  Investment  Co.,  Inc.,   1414  Esperson  Bldg.— Preston  0172  P-  °"  Box    1274— Preston  2387 

JEWETT,    H.    B Men's    Clothing       Groceries    <«»'«*) R.    C.    TOMKINS 

811   Main  Street-Fairfax   6361  2120   Mam   Strect-Hadley    1360 

JOHANSEN,  C.  F lntemrban  Service       Gomh'  S*or"'"« •  •  •  ■ ; J-  ROSS  WRIGHT 

709   Travis   Street — Preston   0181 


Houston    Electric    Company — Preston    7300 
JONES,   JESSE   H Honorary   Membership 


Hotel J.  E.  DALEY 

10th  "Floor   Bankers   Mortgage   Building— FaiVfax"  43  71  "*  Bender  Hotel— Preston   8100 

Hardware    (Retail) J.    W.    HALL 

Hall  Hardware  Co. — Preston  0699 


JUNKER,   H.    F Furs 

Ralph    Rupley   Fur    Co. — Preston    2222 

KAPLAN,  HENRY Coal  and  Wood  Honorary  Membership .  .   JESSE  H.  JONES 

Sunset  Fuel  &  Grain  Company— Fairfax  4153  10th  Flo0r'  Bankers  MortSa§e   Budding— Fairfax  4371 

KAPLAN,  ROBERT Betty  Joyce  Dresses  Honorary  Membership,  "The  Marryin'  Parson" .    REV.  THOS.  J.  WINDHAM 

Gerson   &   Kaplan — Preston    0274  1810  Bingham  Street — Preston  2937 

KATER,    A.    C Armature  Ice  Cream R.   C.    RICHARDS 

Houston   Armature   Works — Preston    3  797  Houston  Ice  Cream  Co. — Preston  2106 

KNOWLES,    REV.    H.    G Minister-Christian  lntemrban    Service C.    F.   JOHANSEN 

1503    Main    Street — Preston    5382  Houston  Electric  Co. — Preston  7300 

KIDD,   HOWELL Home   Builder  Insurance,    Industrial J.    W.    HENDRICKS,    Jr. 

2001   Calumet — Hadley  3235  821  Electric  Buildnig — Fairfax  2046 

KEYSER,  E.  L Y.  M.   C.  A.  Insurance,    Compensation D.    D.    REDMAN 

Y.   M.   C.   A. — Fairfax    1321  Texas  Employers  Assn. — Preston   3765 

LADIN,   S.   P Ladies'    Ready-to-Wear  Insurance,  Fire J.  A.  ALLEN 

605  Main  Street — Preston  68  5  5  Post-Dispatch  Building — Preston    1256 

LEE,   RAYMOND   E Lion    Singers  Insurance,  Health   and   Accident THOMAS   W.   HOPKINS 

Houston   Light   &   Power   Co. — Fairfax   2121  423  Bankers  Mortgage  Building — Preston  0396 

LOTT,  CHAS.   A Oil  Sales  Insurance,  Title W.  C.  MORRIS 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Company — Fairfax   6121  Stewart  Abstract  &  Title  Co. — Preston  4224 

LUTZ,  E.  N Blue  Prints  Jewelry J.  I.  GRIFFITH 

Southern  Blue  Print  &  Supply  Co. — Preston  6004  Mitchel  Jewelry  Co. — Fairfax   3328 

LYLE,   E.   C. Wholesale  Electrical   Supplies  Ladies'  Ready-to-Wear S.  P.  Ladin 

Tel-Electric   Company — Preston   0676  605  Main  Street — Preston  6855 

MAAS,   SAM  J Wholesale   Grocery  Landscape   Architect FRED   TEAS 

P.  O.  Box  No.   1274 — Preston  2387  509   Esperson  Building — Preston   7177 

MABRY,   E.   C Lion   Singers  Lawyer,  Title ALBERT  R.  YOUNG 

Sakowitz  Bros. — Preston   2185  Llouston  Title  Guaranty  Co. — Preston  1155 

MAES,   C.    C Managing    Editor  Laundry H.   M.    SHEPHERD 

Houston    Post-Dispatch — Fairfax    3131  Shepherd  Laundries — Preston  4700 

MAHER,   REV.   P.   A Catholic   Priest  Lithographer P.    T.    PEARCE 

3  614  Travis  Street  The  Cargill  Co. — Preston   1984 

MEYERS,    F.    W Fan    Engineer  Linen    Supply K.    F.    TOMFOHRDE 

Houston  Blow  Pipe  Company — Preston   3  508  Ineeda  Laundry — Preston   3  115 

McCLEARY,    JOHN Pianos  Lion   Singers S.   J.   BAXTER 

Goggans  Music  Company — Preston   1389  The  Texas   Co. — Fairfax   2141 

McCLURE,   F.    M Asst.    Gen.   Pass.    Agent  Lion   Singers GEO.    H.    DUNLOP 

807  Electric  Building — Preston  4044  Hughes  Tool  Co. — Taylor  43  3  9 

MILLER,   S.   R. Engraving  Lion  Singers G.   A.   GANDRE 

Southwestern  Engraving   Co. — Preston   5293  503  Humble  Building — Fairfax  3121 

MISTROT,  G.  A.,  Jr Advertising  Agency  Lion  Singers ERNEST  GODDARD 

16th   Floor,   Post-Dispatch   Building — Preston    0542  621   S.  P.   Building— Preston   2580 

MONTGOMERY,  E.  F Retail  Tires  Lion  Singers RAYMOND  E.  LEE 

Curtis  Tire  Company— Preston  0638  Houston  Light  &  Power  Co.— Fairfax  2121 


The   Niels  Esperson   Euilding   at  Night 

Into  the  construction  of  the  Niels  Esperson  Building  has  gone  the  rare,  the  costly  and  the  beautiful,  those  things  which  symbolize  the  rugged  spirit 
of  Niels  Peper  Esperson  in  the  love  of  peoples,  his  gratitude  for  their  unfailing  loyalty  and  counsel.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  his  life  long  apprecia- 
tion to  the  community  should  find  expression  in  a  temple  of  beauty  and  service. 
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MORRIS,    W.    C Title    Insurance        Lion   Singers E.   C.   MABRY 

Stewart    Abstract    &    Title    Company — Preston    4224  Sakowitz    Bros. — Preston    2185 

MUNGER,    C.    R Stocks    and    Bonds        Lion  Singers G.  E.  PLOEGER 

Sterling   &   Baker — Preston    3  844  113   Main  Street — Fairfax  2141 

MURRAY,  F.   E Electrical   Wiring        Lion   Singers R.   R.   ROYAL 

1014  Prairie  Avenue — Preston   3305  Fairview   Post   Office — Hadley   6796 

McELROY,  T.  K Building  and  Loan  Counsel        Lion   Singers BRYAN    SHANAHAN 

Houston   Building   &    Loan   Association — Preston    393  1  The   Texas   Co. — Preston   2141 

McCALL,   S.    B Lion    Singers        Lion   Singers E.    R.   STONECIPHER 

Wm.  D.  Cleveland  &  Sons — Preston  3  500  P.  O.  Box  3  37 — Preston  3480 

NESMITH,   R.   W Signs        Lion  Singers J.   K.   SWINFORD 

1409    San    Jacinto — Fairfax    4584  Houston   Light   &   Power   Co. — Fairfax    2121 

OUTTERSIDE,  H.   F Retail   Paints    and   Oils        Lion   Singers A.   H.   WIGGINS    (Director) 

James     Bute     Co. — Preston     4060  General   Delivery — Park   Place  227W 

O'NEIL,    H.   A Retail    Natural    Gas        Uon    Singers A.   H.   WIGGINS,   Jr. 

Houston  Gas   &  Fuel   Co.— Preston  4230  General   Delivery— Park  Place  227W 

PEARCE,  P.  T Lithographer       Uo"   Singers STERLING    B.   McCALL 

Cargill   Co.— Preston    1984  W-   D-   Cleveland    &   Sons— Preston    3  500 

PERKINS,    R.    E Department    Store  Uo"    dingers                                                                                              S.    W.    WILKES 

W.  C.  Munn  &  Co.— Preston   8400  W-  C-  MUNN  Co.— Preston  8400 

PLOEGER,    G.    E Lion    Singers        L°'"    Singers LEE    DAWSON 

113    Main   Street— Fairfax    2  141  Houston    Light    &    Power    Co.— Fairfax    212  1 

POTTHOFF,    GEO.    E Bottling    Works        L'°"  Singers H.J.   HEFNER 

Union   Bottling  Works— Preston   0366  2306  Kingston  Drive— Hadley  2427W 

PRICE,    DR.    H.    A Osteopath        Loans,   City BRYANT    P.    SEAY 

3  12    Gulf    Building Fairfax    3515  '  16   Second   Natoinal    Bank   Building — Preston    5717 

PROCTOR,   H.    R Battery    Manufacturer        Lumber    (Retail) J.   H.    TAMPKE 

2019    Franklin    Avenue— Preston    2509  P-   °.   Box   No-    1815— Preston    3681 

PENN,   LEE   L Elevator   Sales   and    Repairs        Lumber    (Wholesale) H.    E.    TOMLINSON 

202    Preston   Avenue — Preston   413  1  2022   West  Main  Street— Hadley   9628 

RANDALL,    A.    F Retail    Auto    Painting        Manufacturer,    Trunk O.    L.    WHITE 

72  Heights  Boulevard— Taylor  3  300  Houston   Trunk   Factory— Fairfax    63  59 

REDMAN,   D.    D '.    Compensation    Insurance        Manufacturer,   Box S.    F.   TALBERT 

Texas  Employers  Association — Preston   3765  1909  Campbell   Street— Preston  7584 

ROBINSON,  REV.   H.   I. Methodist   Church        Manufacturer,   Plumbing   Supplies CARL   E.    GREER 

3216    Houston    Avenue— Taylor     6220  2300    McKinney    Avenue— Fairfax    6321 

RICHARDS,    R.    E Ice    Cream        Manufacturer,   Paint J.   A.   EGNER,   Jr. 

Houston    Ice   Cream   Co.— Preston    2106  HQ9  Capitol   Avenue — Preston   5261 

ROY  ALL,   R.   R Lion    Singers        Manufacturer,   Woven   Wire A.   A.   BERGER 

Fairview    Postoffice — Hadley    6796  3  10    Preston   Avenue — Preston    1967 

SCHOTT,   HERBERT   J Baker        Mills,  Flour A.   F.   CHILDERS 

3010    Washington    Avenue — Preston     3385  2409    Commerce   Avenue — Preston    0471 

SCHWARTZ,    E.    H Wholesale    Truck    Tires        Mills,    Work L.    J.    FULLER 

1221    North   Main   Street— Preston    6662  3418    McKinney    Avenue— Preston    6162 

SEAY,   B.   P City   Loans        Milk    (Retail) W.    W.    DICKINSON,   Jr. 

3  16   Second   National   Bank   Building— Preston    5717  P.   O.   Box   No.   4062,   Franklin   Street   Station— Preston   4379 

SHANAHAN,  BRYAN    Lion  Singers        Men's  Clothing H.  B.  JEWETT 

The  Texas   Company— Preston   2141  8'1    Main   Street— Fairfax   6361 

SHEPHERD,  E.  J.  P Ladies'  Shoes        Minister,  Christian REV.  HARRY   G.   KNOWLES 

921    Main    Street— Farifax    5326  1503    Main    Street— Preston    5382 

SHEPHERD,     H.     M Laundry        Minister,   Catholic REV.    P.    A.    M AHER 

Shepherd    Laundries — Preston    4700  3  614   Travis    Street 

SMITH,  E.   E.   C Certified   Public   Accountant        Minister,   Episcopal .  .  REV.   C.   W.   SPROUSE 

601    Kirby    Building— Fairfax    6768  1011   Holman  Avenue— Hadley   6992 

SMITH,    N.    J Direct    Mail    Advertising        Minister,   Methodist REV.    H.    I.    ROBINSON 

202    Carpenter    Building — Preston    0136  3216    Houston    Avenue — Taylor    6220 

SOULE,    HORACE    District    Attorney        Newspaper,    Evening    E.    C.    BERTHOLD 

Harris   County   Courthouse — Fairfax    43  11  Houston    Chronicle — Preston    8000 

SPROUSE,   REV.   C.   W Minister-Episcopal        Oil    Sales CHAS.    A.    LOTT 

1011   Holman  Avenue — Hadley  6992  Magnolia   Petroleum    Co. — Fairfax    6121 

SPIVAK,    DR.    LOUIS    J Physician        Osteopath DR.    H.    A.    PRICE 

Medical    Arts    Building — Fairfax     1034  312   Gulf  Building — Fairfax   3515 

STACEY,   E.   L Brake   Service        Office  Supplies R-   H.   SCHWARTZ 

619   Walker   Avenue — Preston    5093  109  Main  Street — Preston  4930 

STILL,   W.   H Everything   Electric        Pianos    (Wholesale) V.    W.    ANDERSON 

Hurlbert-Still    Electric    Co.— Fairfax     1311  1707  Main  Street— Fairfax  23  61 

STONECIPHER,   E.    R. Lion   Singers        Pianos    (Retail) JOHN  McCLEARY 

P.   O.   Box  No.   337 — Preston   3480  Goggans   Music   Co. — Preston    13  89 
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One  of  the  C.  Bender  Sc  Sons  Properties 
"It's  a  Daley-Moffatt  Hotel" 
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SCHWARTZ,   R.   H Office   Supplies        Plumbing P.    G.    CALLAHAN 

109  Main  Street — Preston  4930  3411    McKinney    Avenue — Preston    6613 

SWEETON,  CLYDE   A Past   District  Governor        Publisher,    Music R.    M.    FISCHER 

Esperson  Building — Preston   4994  Goggans   Music   Co. — Preston    13  89 

SWINFORD,    J.    K Lion    Singers        Printing S.    T.    HOGAN 

Houston  Light   &   Power   Co. — Fairfax   2121  Hogan   Printing  Co. — Fairfax    1600 

TALBERT,   S.   F Box  Manufacturer        Paints    and   Oils    (Retail) H.    F.    OUTTERSIDE 

1909    Campbell    Street — Preston    7584  James   Bute  Co. — Preston   4060 

TAMPKE,  J.  H Retail  Lumber        Physician DR.    L.    J.    SPIVAK 

P.  O.  Box  No.   1815 — Preston  3  681  Medical   Arts   Building — Fairfax    1034 

TEAS,    FRED Landscape    Architect        Ribbons    and    Carbons A.    M.    CARROW 

509    Esperson    Building — Preston    7177  728  Rodgers  Building — Preston  7863 

TEEGARDEN,     W.     H Secretary        Real  Estate I.   C.   TIMMINS 

601  Kirby  Building — Fairfax  5757  816   Caroline   Street — Preston   2421 

TELLEPSEN,    TOM Major    Contractor        Refrigeration,   Electric L.   C.   WAY 

410    Clay    Avenue — Preston    5734  Way  Engineering  Co. — Fairfax  4200 

THAXTON,  W.  L Surety   Bonds        Sheriff T.     A.     BINFORD 

709    Electric    Building — Fairfax     1105  Harris   County   Courthouse — Fairfax   43  11 

TIMMINS,   I.   C Real   Estate        Signs,  Road  Marking H.  C.  BANCROFT 

816    Caroline   Street — Preston    2421  Chronicle    Building — Preston    1629 

TODD,    O.    B Carnival    Decorations        Signs R.    W.    NESMITH 

412  Calhoun  Avenue — Fairfax  4252  1409   San  Jacinto   Street — Fairfax   4584 

TOMPKINS,  R.   C Retail   Grocery  Store       Specialist,  Eye,  Ear   and   Nose DR.   L.   ALLEN 

2120    Main    Street — Hadley    1360  511    Medical    Arts   Building — Fairfax    6416 

TOMLINSON,   H.   F. Wholesale   Lumber        Specialist,  Bone  and  Joint DR.   S.   D.   DAVID 

2022  West  Main  Street — Preston   1486  909   Medical   Arts   Building — Fairfax   2414 

TOMFOHRDE,   K.   F Linen   Supply        Shoes,   Men's    (Retail) S.    E.    EPSTEIN 

Ineeda  Laundry — Preston   3115  Rolle,  Jewett  &  Beck — Fairfax  63  61 

TRIMBLE,   DR.   J.   M Urology       Shoes,   Ladies' E.   J.   P.    SHEPHERD 

901    Medical    Arts    Building — Fairfax    2490  921   Main  Street — Fairfax   5326 

TROST,   LEO   J Air   Cooled   Motor    Cars        Street    Cars C.    B.    FRAZER. 

2406    Main    Street — Hadley    2084  Houston  Electric  Co. — Preston  7300 

TAYLOR,  LLOYD Highway   Engineer       Stocks    and   Bonds C.    R.    MUNGER 

715   East   9V2    Street — Taylor    12  5  5  Sterling  &  Baker — Preston  3  844 

WALD,    K.    M Transfer        Secretary W.    H.    TEEGARDEN 

Wald  Transfer  &  Storage  Co. — Fairfax   2301  601    Kirby   Building — Fairfax    5757 

WARREN,  R.  G Advertising  Specialties        Stores,  Community JOE  WEINGARTEN 

The  Specialty  Co. — Fairfax    1600  1009   Texas   Avenue — Preston   43  5  8 

WARD,   JUDGE    W.    H Civil    Attorney        Stores,   Department R.   E.    PERKINS 

First  National   Bank  Building — Preston   0482  W.   C.  Munn   Co. — Preston    8400 

WAY,    L.    C Electric    Refrigeration        Stores,  Drug W.   M.   CONNOR 

Way  Engineering  Co. — Fairfax  4200  821   Main  Street — Fairfax  4341 

WELLS,   G.   W Used   Cars        Telephones F.    G.    CASSARA 

Alex   Clark   Motor   Car   Co. — Fairfax    4177  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. — Preston   1341 

WEINGARTEN,   JOE Community   Stores        Taxi,    4040 JACK    CHRISTIAN 

1009   Texas  Avenue — Preston   43  5  8  810   Lousiana — Preston   4040 

WHITE,    O.    L Trunk    Manufacturer        Trust    Company H.    F.    COMFORT 

Houston   Trunk  Factory — Fairfax   63  59  San  Jacinto  Trust  Co. — Preston   4522 

WIGGINS,  A.   H Lion   Singers    (Director)        Tires    (Retail) E.   F.   MONTGOMERY 

General  Delivery — Park  Place  227W  Curtis  Tire  Co. — Preston   063  8 

WIGGINS,   A.   H.,   Jr Lion   Singers        Tire  Repairs E.   A.   HARTWIG 

General  Delivery — Park  Place  227W  1201   San  Jacinto  Street — Fairfax   6343 

WILKINS,  E.  L Gas  Products        Tires,  Truck    (Wholesale) E.   H.   SCHWARTZ 

Magnolia    Gas    Products    Co. — Preston    3480  1221    North  Main  Street — Preston    6662 

WILKES,   S. .  W Hon   Singers        Transfer K.    M.    WALD 

W.    C.    Munn    Co. — Preston    8400  Wald  Transfer  &  Storage  Co. — Fairfax   23  01 

WINDHAM,  REV.  THOMAS  J "The  Marrin'   Parson"        Undertaker RAY    FOGLE 

Honorary   Membership — 1810    Bingham   Street — Preston   2937  1903    McKinney   Avenue — Fairfax    1177 

WOODS,    J.    H Captialist        Urology DR.   JOHN   M.   TRIBLE 

Medical    Arts    Drug    Co. — Fairfax    5165  901  Medical  Arts  Building — Fairfax  2490 

WRIGHT,  J.   ROSS Sporting   Goods        Utilities,   Public IKE    L.    HILL 

709   Travis   Street — Preston   0181  Interstate  Utilities  Co.,  612  Kirby  Building — Fairfax  0842 

YOUNG,  ALBERT  R Title  Lawyer        Y.  M.  C.  A E.  L.  KEYSER 

Houston  Title  Guaranty  Co. — Preston  1155  Y.  M.  C.  A. — Fairfax   1321 
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American  National  Red  Cross 


THE    OUTSTANDING    work    of    the    National    Red    Cross 
in  time  of  peace  is  to  provide  prompt  and  efficient  relief  in 

cases   of   disaster. 

At  the  National  Headquarters  in  Washington  there  is 
maintained  a  thoroughly  trained  organization  and  personnel 
ready   to   fly    (if   necessary)    to   any   call    for   help. 

The  great  value  and  efficiency  of  this  organization  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  several  great  disasters  in  recent 
years — the  Mississippi  flood  a  year  ago,  and  the  storm  on  the 
coast    of    Florida    two    years    ago. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  disaster  relief,  the  national 
organization  maintains  personnel  at  all  army  and  navy  posts, 
and  in  most  of  the  institutions  for  care  and  treatment  of 
men  disabled  in  the  late  war;  directs  and  promotes  agencies 
looking  to  better  health  conditions  in  the  country,  such  as 
public  health  nursing,  education  in  life  saving  methods,  instruc- 
tion in  first  aid  to  the  injured,  instruction  in  home  nursing, 
and  care  of  the  sick.  A  part  of  the  income  of  each  chapter 
goes    to   the    National    Red   Cross    to    maintain    these    activities. 

CHAPTER    WORK 

Home  service,  the  principal  responsibility  of  the  Red  Cross 
generally,  and  of  the  local  chapter,  is  recognized  to  be  the 
disabled    ex-service    man    and    his    family. 

In  this  work,  the  Harris  County  Chapter  maintains  an 
organization  of  thoroughly  trained  workers  under  the  efficient 
direction  of  Miss  Mary  Snoddy  who  meets  these  men  and  their 
troubles    in    large    numbers    every    day. 

Much  of  their  work  consists  of  assisting  the  men  in  estab- 
lishing their  rights  with  the  government.  Nobody  can  do  this 
as  well  as  a  Red  Cross  worker,  and  the  ex-service  men  have 
been   saved   millions   of   dollars    by    the   Red   Cross   in    this    way. 

Then,  a  man  who  is  sick  must  usually  have  some  sort  of 
help  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  Red  Cross  holds  itself 
ready    to    provide    such    relief    efficiently    and    promptly. 

PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING 

The  Harris  County  Chapter  has  for  several  years  main- 
tained an  organization  of  seven  nurses  serving  the  districts 
outside   of   Houston. 

These  nurses  visit  and  inspect  the  children  in  all  the 
schools,  even  to  the  far  corners  of  the  county.  Their  business 
is  to  report  on  physical  defects  of  the  children  which  they  may 
discover  and   to  assist   in   their   correction. 

The  nurse  holds  herself  ready  to  go  to  the  homes  of 
helpless  people  who  cannot  afford  to  call  a  doctor  and  to 
aid  and  instruct  the  members  of  the  family  in  the  ways  of 
caring  for  their  sick  ones.  The  visiting  nurse  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  forces  for  the  maintenance  of 
general  public   health   that  has  been  developed  in   recent   years. 

This  work  of  the  Local  Chapter  has  been  developed  by 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Flickwir,  chairman  of  the  nursing  service.  She  has 
given  herself  to  it  for  several  years,  completely,  and  to  her 
is   due   the   success   of   the   organization. 

INSTRUCTION    IN    FIRST    AID 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  S.  McNeil,  the  chapter 
has  for  several  years  been  giving  instruction  in  first  aid  to 
the  injured.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  received  this  very 
valuable   training   w.tnout   cost. 

LIFE     SAVING 

One  of  the  activities  of  a  chapter  program  is  to  train 
as  many  as  possible  in  the  best  way  to  prevent  drowning. 
One  who  has  taken  a  prescribed  course  of  training  is  entitled 
to  wear  on  his  bathing  suit  a  Red  Cross  emblem  indicating  he  is  a 
trained   "life   saver." 


This  work  is  being  directed  now  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Putnam 
as    director    of    life    saving. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  local  chapter  is  managed  by  an  executive  committee 
and  the  membership  of  this  committee  is  much  the  same  as 
served   during   the   war. 

The   officers    and    chairman    of   active    committees    are: 

W.  A.  Paddock,  chairman;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Heyne,  vice  chair- 
man; Mrs.  A.  S.  O'Brien,  secretary;  Mr.  DeWitt  C.  Dunn, 
treasurer;  A.  S.  Cleveland,  chairman,  home  service;  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Flickwir,  chairman,  nursing  service;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Heyne,  chair- 
man, production;  Dr.  A.  S.  McNeil,  chairman,  first  aid;  Mr, 
R.    S.    Putnam,    chairman,    life    saving. 

(Courtesy  of  F.  G.  Masquelette  and  Company,  accountants, 
Cotton    Exchange    Building.) 


W.  L.  PACE  PIANO  COMPANY  INTRODUCES  NEW 
PERIOD   PIANO   DESIGNS 


The  W.  L.  Pace  Piano  Company,  located  at  1707  Main 
Street,  is  now  showing  the  most  complete  stock  of  period  grand 
pianos  ever  placed  on  display  in  the  South.  These  instruments 
have  just  been  received  and  are  featured  especially  for  the  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Democratic  Convention. 

The  lines  shown  by  the  Pace  Company  include  the  world- 
famed  Sohmer,  Cable-Nelson,  Ivers  and  Pond,  Everett,  Cable, 
Conover  and  Brinkerhoff  pianos,  and  also  the  Brunswick  Pana- 
tropes  and  Radiolas.  Each  of  these  makes  of  instruments  is 
famous  for  its  individual  qualities  of  tone,  durability,  and  ap- 
pearance, and  it  is  indeed  a  treat  to  visit  the  Pace  Company 
Show  Rooms  and  inspect  these  beautiful  instruments. 


CONSOLIDATED  OIL  COMPANY  OPERATES  FIFTY 
FILLING  STATIONS  IN  HOUSTON 

The  distributing  agency  for  Sinclair  products  in  the  City  is 
the  Consolidated  Oil  Company  with  headquarters  at  290  5  McKin- 
ney  Avenue.  This  Company  is  headed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Russ  who 
for  a  number  of  years  was  associated  with  the  Sinclair  Refining 
Company  and  with  the  Pierce  Oil  Company  and  whose  exper- 
ience with  these  large  companies  has  enabled  him  to  build  the 
Company  which  he  heads  to  its  present  important  position.  The 
Consolidated  Oil  Company  operates  over  5  0  filling  stations  in 
Houston  and  is  growing  steadily. 


Houston's   assessed   valuations   for    1928    are    $285,000,000. 
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The  Modern  Plant  of  One  of  Houston's 

Pioneer  Industries 


A  HALF  century  ago,  when  sturdy  prairie  schooners  rolled 
westward  across  the  Texas  plains,  there  came  to  South 
Texas,  skilled  wagon  builders,  attracted  both  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ply  their  trade  and  by  the  abundance  of  hardwood. 
Today,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  these  pioneer  Texas  wagon 
makers  are  employing  the  same  skill  and  evincing  the  same 
pride  in  the  construction  of  Texas  bodies  and  Trailers  as  that 
displayed  by  their  forefathers.  Long  experience  in  body  building 
and  extensive  study  of  modern  body  and  trailer  requirements 
for  many  lines  of  business,  has  fitted  these  old  makers  to  produce 
long-lived,    wear-resisting    Texas    Bodies    and    Trailers. 

In  this  large  modern  plant,  embracing  blacksmithing, 
machining,  wood-working,  assembling  and  painting  shops  and 
complete  equipment  for  the  exclusive  production  of  Texas 
Bodies  and  Trailers,  the  Southwestern  business  man  is  able  to 
obtain  bodies  and  trailers  in  all  standard  and  many  special  models 
and  is  assured  prompt  service  and  quick  deliveries. 


Modem    Plant    of    the    Texas    Body    and    Trailer    Works,    Covering    More    Than 
Three   Acres    and   Representing   an    Investment   of    More    Than    $150,000. 


Courtesy  and  Thoughtfulness  Watchwords  of 

Undertaking  Firm 


Daniels  &  Phillips 

Fifusrai  Blrectors 
HoQstou,  Tsx. 


kb*. 


The  equipment  illustrated  is  the  modern  equipment  of  the  Daniels  and  Phillips  Undertaking  Company.  It  embodies  the 
latest  and  most  modern  features  and  is  lery  handsome  in  appearance.  The  firm  of  Daniels  and  Phillips  was  established  in 
1925  and  has  grown  rapidly  owing  to  the  business  acumen  of  its  owners.  The  firm  prides  itself  upon  serving  with  highly 
distinguished    thoughtfulness. 
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An  Analysis  of  Houston's  Civic  Organizations 


Joining    Hands   Through    the    Forum    of    Civics    in 
Earnest  Endeavor  for  Worthy  Achievement 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  "Civics  for  Houston,"  the  official 
organ  of  the  Forum  of  Civics,  we  are  enabled  to  present  this 
interesting   analysis   of    the    many    clubs    which    are   putting 
forth  organized  effort   for   the   betterment   of   their   City. 

Membership  in  the  Forum  of  Civics  includes  the  executive 
officers  of  all  civic  organizations  and  also  city  and  county 
officials,  editors  and  members  of  public  boards,  educational 
institutions,  heads  of  public  utilities,  newspaper  editors  and 
members  of   commissions. 

Altrusa  Club:  President  Dr.  Lela  M.  Black;  Secretary,  Miss 
Elva  Ellisor;  business  and  professional  women's  club  of  restricted 
membership  with  a  strong  civic  trend.  Organized  1925.  Among 
other  activities  has  instituted  an  annual  tree  planting  ceremony 
in  which  all  members  participate  and  which  is  open  to  the  public. 

American  Business  Club:  President,  Binz  Settegast;  Secre- 
tary, H.  L.  Williams.  Organized  1924.  A  young  men's  club 
with  age  limits.  Membership  classified  and  limited  to  one  from 
a  profession  or  business.  Carrying  out  a  consistent  program  of 
entertainment  for  the  old  folks  in  the  county  home,  with  picture 
shows,   music   or   other   amusements. 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  South  Texas  Chapter: 
J.  W.  Northrup,  President;  Harry  B.  Payne,  Secretary.  It  aims 
at  raising  the  standard  of  architecture  to  the  highest  possible 
point   and   keeping   its   practice   upon    the   loftiest    ethical    plane. 

It  endorsed  the  zoning  bill  as  passed  without  amendment 
by  the  state  legislature  last  year,  and  hopes  to  secure  the  passage 
in  the  near  future  of  a  State  Architect's  License  law  that  will 
protect    the   public    against   unscrupulous    builders. 

Anti-Tuberculosis  League  (Houston)  :  Dr.  Elva  A.  Wright, 
President;    Ira    P.    Jones,   Jr.,    Secretary-Treasurer;     Robert     H. 
Brown,  Executive  Secretary.    The  League  was  organized  in  1913 
as  a  campaign  against  tuberculosis  and  has  continued  by  means 
of  clinic  and  education. 

At  present,  looking  after  over  15  00  active  and  suspicious 
cases. 

Maintains  a  corps  of  five  nurses  for  clinical  and  home 
visiting    work. 

Clinic  at  608  Babgy  is  open  from  one  to  three  every  day. 
During  March  is  open  on  Friday  nights  in  addition.  In  the  near 
future,  another  clinic  building  will  double  the  present  facilities. 

Associated    General    Contractors:     President,    Thomas   M. 
Murray;    Secretary,    George   F.    Weismann.     Organized    1924    to 
promote   the   highest   ethics  in  practice  of   contracting   business. 
Aims  to  help  stabilize  labor  conditions  and  correct  the  bidding 
system. 

Advertising  Association:  H.  Wirt  Steele,  President;  A.  D. 
Collins,  Secretary.  This  club  established  and  assists  in  maintaining 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Houston.  The  Association  is 
intended  to  raise  the  standard  of  advertising  copy,  provide 
fellowship  for  members,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  advertising 
profession.  At  present  this  Association  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  conducting  a  campaign  canvass  of 
fifteen  industries  which  could  be  best  served  by  Houston's 
natural    advantages. 


Walter   F.   Woodul.     Professional    membership;    meets    quarterly. 
All   business  transacted  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Bluebonnet  Home  and  Garden  Club  of  Park  Place:  President, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Illsley;  Mrs.  William  J.  Walker,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Organized  June,  1925.  Made  home  equipment  and  clothing 
surveys  for  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Bureau 
of  Economics  of   the  United   States   Government. 

Has  a  committee  working  with  "Better  Homes  in  America," 
of  which  Herbert  Hoover  is  President.  Holds  community  fair 
each  fall,  and  in  events  during  the  year  offers  prizes  for  the 
best  vegetable  gardens  in  the  community,  the  best  arranged 
kitchen  in  the  community,  the  best  house-dress  costing  less  than 
one  dollar.  Sends  a  girl  to  A.  &  M.  short  course.  Pays  newsboy 
vacation  expenses  each  year  and  has  adopted  a  Girl  Scout  Troop. 
Planning  to  rebuild   club  house. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Houston  Council:  E.  A.  Hudson, 
President;  E.  L.  Goar,  Secretary;  R.  R.  Adcock,  Scout  Executive. 
Organized  in  1912.  The  Scout  movement  is  an  outdoor  program 
for  boys,  having  citizenship  training  and  character  building  as 
its  purpose,  with  special  stress  on  the  physical  and  mental 
development.  Now  working  on  the  completion  of  the  camp 
eight  miles  west  of  town  known  as  Camp  Hudson,  where  there 
are  now  a  number  of  buildings,  and  where  it  is  proposed  to  place 
a    swimming    pool. 

Buffalo  Bayou  Beautification  Association:  Gen.  Jacob  F. 
Wolters,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Ethel  Brosis,  Secretary.  Organization 
formed  in  1927  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  among 
the  property  owners  along  the  Bayou  in  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  their  holdings.  It  is  also  urging  the  removal  of  the  pest 
house,    dumping   grounds,    and   other    unsightly    grounds. 

Builders  Exchange  of  Houston:  C.  A.  Thanheiser,  Presi- 
dent; Franklin  O.  Thompson,  Secretary.  Organized  1922  for 
the  purpose  of  bettering  building  conditions  in  Houston  and 
the  surrounding  territory.  Has  set  up  a  Better  Home  Bureau 
at  1042  Electric  Building  where  5  00  small  home  photographs 
and  approximately  75  0  plans  are  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
members   and   of   home   builders. 

Chamber  of  Commerce:  W.  J.  Evans,  President;  Ike  Ash- 
burn,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager;  C.  Milby  Dow, 
Secretary.     Chartered    in    1845. 

Incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  improve- 
ment of  industrial,  agricultural  and  civic  conditions  in  the 
city  of  Houston  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Embraces  the 
following  departments:  Agricultural,  Civic  Affairs,  Conven- 
tions, Executive  Department,  Financial  Department,  Industrial, 
Legislation,  Retail  Merchants'  Department,  Publicity;  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Trade  Expansion  Department;  Transportation 
Department. 

City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Heyde, 
President;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dorman,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Com- 
posed of  forty-eight  women's  clubs  in  Houston  and  affiliated 
with  the  State  and  national  federations  through  which  organ- 
izations it  undertakes  state  and  national  surveys  and  other 
projects. 


Bar  Association:    President,  M.  Frank  Andrews;  Secretary, 


Conopus   Club:    President,   J.    E.    Evans;    Secretary,    M.    B. 
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Davis.  Organized  1923  for  the  sake  of  fellowship  and  to  have 
its  part  in  the  civic  advancement  of  Houston.  Is  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Municipal  Golf  Links  in  Hermann 
Park.  Now  interested  in  the  Safety  First  movement  and  in 
helping  the  Boy's  High  School  Band.  Through  the  luncheon 
meetings  and  the  press  notices  it  is  giving  publicity  tc  worth 
while  civic  projects. 

Engineers  Club:  E.  M.  Wise,  President;  A.  J.  Banta, 
Secretary.  A  fraternal  organization  formed  for  the  advancement 
of  engineering  knowledge  and  practice,  the  mantenance  of  group 
sections  and  high  professional  standards  among  engineers  and 
active  participation  in  affairs  which  involve  engineering  interests. 

Florist  Club:  C.  E.  Wademan,  President;  Secretary,  Don- 
ald Wademan.  A  trade  organization.  Just  now  conducting  a 
campaign    in    favor   of    buying    flowers    grown    in    Houston. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Houston:  Mrs.  Herbert  Roberts, 
President;    Mrs.   Joseph   C.   Hutchinson,   Jr.,    Secretary. 

The  club  was  formed  and  is  operating  to  promote  interest 
in  Home  Gardening.  Qualification  for  membership  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  flower  garden  to  which  is  given  active  personal 
supervision,  the  standing  of  an  amateur  and  a  willingness  to 
share   the  work   in   the   club. 

Girls  Musical  Club:  President,  Miss  Frances  Patton;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Mary  Armstrong.  The  object  is  the  permanent 
establishment  of  an  organization  for  the  musical  education  of 
the  members  and  the  uplifting  of  the  standard  of  music  in  the 
City  of  Houston.  It  brings  two  concerts  a  year,  one  this  year 
was  the  Cherniavsky  Trio  which  came  in  November;  and  the 
other,  Charles  Naegele,  the  young  American  pianist,  who 
appeared   March    6. 

Girl  Scouts  (Houston) :  Miss  Allie  May  Autrey,  Commis- 
sioner; Miss  Sarah  McAshan,  Secretary.  Affiliated  with  the 
national  organization  and  directed  at  providing  group  experience 
and  outdoor  life,  and  at  learning  through  work  and  play  to  serve 
the  community.  They  have  established  a  cottage  on  White  Oak 
Drive  used  as  headquarters  for  meetings  and  handicraft  classes. 
They  hope  to  develop  in  the  near  future  a  permanent  camp 
site  near  Houston  on  the  plan  of  the  National  camp  which  has 
a  central  lodge  and  unit  cabins  for  each  troop. 

Harris  County  Drainage  Association:  W.  C.  Munn,  Chair- 
man; Robert  Stuart,  Secretary.  Attempting  to  put  all  the  land 
in  Harris  County  in  as  good  condition  for  agricultural  purposes 
as  it  can  be  made  by  adequate  drainage.  Association  is  most 
active    when    legislature    is    in    session. 

Harris  County-Houston  Ship  Channel  Navigation  District 

Board:     Chairman,  R.   S.   Sterling;   Capt.  B.   C.   Allin,   Director 

of  the  Port. 

*        *        # 

Harris  County  Medical  Society:  President,  Dr.  B.  T.  Van 
Zant;  Secretary,  Dr.  B.  F.  Smith.  Interests  itself  in  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  medical   profession. 

Harris  County  Public  Library:  Ruth  Underwood,  Librarian. 
Provides  a  library  for  use  of  any  one  in  county,  with  traveling 
units  making  various  points  in  the  county  at  regular  intervals. 

Heights  Garden  Club:  Chairman,  Mrs.  John  E.  Willborn. 
Organized  to  encourage  growing  of  flowers.  Gives  semi-annual 
flower   shows   in   fall    and   spring. 

Home  Beautiful  Garden  Club:  Mrs.  C.  J.  Matthews,  Pres- 
ident;  Mrs.   H.   C.    Sloop,   Secretary;   organized  last   month   for 


the  purpose  of  increasing  interest  in  gardens  and  home  beautify- 
ing.    Will   put   on   both   spring   and   fall    flower   shows. 

Houston  Heights  Civic  Improvement  Club:  President, 
Robt.  L.  Cole;  Secretary,  T.  H.  Needham.  To  promote  civic 
improvements  and  wholesome  amusement  for  the  community. 
First  work  was  the  improvement  of  the  park  and  its  equipment. 
Effected  paving  between  the  street  car  tracks  on  the  Boulevard, 
and  also  better  lighting.  Secured  location  of  a  Branch  Library 
in  the  Heights.  Undertakes  paving,  widening  and  drainage 
problems. 

Humane  Defense  League:  Theo.  D.  Meyer,  President; 
Elvera  de  Mankowski,  Secretary.  The  League  was  State  char- 
tered, March  9,  1925,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  state,  county  and  city  laws  on 
the  subject  of  cruelty  to  persons,  birds,  domestic  and  other 
forms  of  animal  life  and  to  labor  in  the  creation  of  a  humane 
public  sentiment.  Has  handled  12,920  cases  to  date.  Opened 
a  Humane  Animal  Home  on  Washington  avenue  as  a  clinic  and 
refuge  for  large  and  small   animals. 

Independent  School  District  (Houston):  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: R.  H.  Fonville,  Chairman;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Goldman,  Secretary. 
Among  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  the  securing  of  ample  school  grounds  for  each  of  the 
newer  schools  in  order   to  provide  neighborhood   play   grounds. 

Inter-Racial  Committee:  J.  M.  Boyles,  Chairman;  Rev. 
S.  M.  Johnson,  Executive  Secretary.  The  foremost  organization 
of  white  and  negro  citizens  for  the  promotion  of  better  relations 
between  the  races.  To  its  credit  in  the  past  a  cleanup  campaign 
which  resulted  in  6970  yards  cleaned  and  mosquito  breeding 
receptacles  removed,  to  the  extent  of  97,5  00  tin  cans  dumped 
into  the  garbage  heap.  Also  conducted  a  free  dental  clinic  for 
negro  children.  Out  of  8  5  00  children,  90  per  cent  were  found 
to  need  dental  treatment.    Oral  hygiene  lectures  also  provided. 

Junior  League:  President,  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Farish;  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Carter,  Secretary.  An  organization  of  young  society 
women  which  does  a  considerable  amount  of  social  service  work. 
Maintains  the  Junior  League  Lunch  Room  open  to  members 
and  guests. 

Kiwanis  Club  of  Houston:  Will  Miller,  President;  L.  R. 
Kier,  Secretary.  One  of  the  oldest  luncheon  clubs  in  Houston. 
Has  a  classified  membership.  Widely  known  all  over  the  nation 
for  the  excellence  of  its  glee  club;  and  in  Houston  for  its 
program  of  constructive  boys'  work. 

Labor  and  Trades  Council:  President,  George  A.  Wilson; 
W.  E.  Carroll,  Secretary.  This  council  is  made  up  of  small 
specialized  labor  organizations,  united  for  the  purpose  of  better- 
ing labor  conditions. 

Lions  Club:  President,  Rev.  Claude  W.  Sprouse;  Secretary, 
W.  H.  Teegarden.  A  luncheon  club,  business  and  professional 
men,  classified.  Major  activities  during  the  past  three  years 
have  been  to  aid  the  blind  of  the  City  of  Houston  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  Established  Dandy  Lions,  Inc.,  which 
is  an  enterprise  for  employing  blind  people  regularly  at  a  living 
wage.  Each  year  the  Lions  furnish  the  badges  for  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  Houston. 

Memorial  Park  Civic  Club:  President,  N.  W.  Kimes;  Sec- 
retary, R.  L.  O'Brien.  Organized  for  organized  effort  to  secure 
badly  needed  improvements.  Has  secured  city  mail  delivery,  stop- 
ped roaming  of  cattle,  named  the  Camp  Logan  school  "Memorial 
School"  in  honor  of  the  boys  who  trained  there  for  the  world 
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war,  refused  to  endorse  the  petition  for  widening  and  paving 
Washington  Avenue  until  it  read  sixty  feet  instead  of  forty. 
Now  engaged  in  trying  to  obtain  proper  drainage,  fire  protec- 
tion, street  lights,  improved  bus  service,  and  in  making  Wash- 
ington Avenue  a   broad,   well-lighted  thoroughfare. 

Merchants  Exchange:  President,  Sigmund  Rothchild;  Sec- 
retary, H.  C.  Schirmer.  Fosters  the  promotion  of  uniformity  in 
the  customs  of  trade.  Acquires,  to  disseminate  among  its  mem- 
bership, valuable  commercial  and  economic  information,  issues 
certificates  of  inspection  as  to  quality,  grade  and  condition  on  all 
kinds  of  grain,  issues  Federal  grade  certificates  on  all  classes  of 
hay  and  forage.  Rice  Inspectors  certificates  are  issued  for  quality, 
grade  and  condition  according  to  Government  inspection.  Also 
employs  a  force  of  bonded  weighers  and  expert  samplers  whose 
services,    upon    application,    are    at    the    public's    disposal. 

Ministers'  Alliance  {Houston) :  President,  Rev.  Frank 
Atkinson;  Secretary,  F.  C.  Fields.  A  voluntary  organization  of 
ministers  of  all  churches  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  fellowship, 
and  by  co-operative  effort,  making  the  presentation  of  religion 
more  effective.  Does  not  boast  of  any  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment, but  offers  itself  for  service.  Has  fine  faith  in  Houston, 
the  rich  promise  of  its  future  and  the  noble  character  of  its 
citizens. 


Optimist  Club  of  Houston:  President,  Jeff  Barnette;  Carl 
C.  Jacobson,  Secretary.  Member  of  Optimists  International. 
Purpose  is  indicated  in  their  slogan  "Friend  of  the  Boy."  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  achievements  of  this  club  was  the  rescue 
of  Francis  Murray,  the  lad  who  lost  both  hands  in  an  explosion 
several  years  ago,  and  was  friendless  until  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Optimist  club,  he  was  healed  and  sent  to  his  mother  in 
Indianapolis,  where  the  Optimist  club  secured  for  him  employ- 
ment in  a  theatre.  Optimists  assist  in  putting  on  programs  for 
the  Newsboys  home  and  holiday  programs  for  the  Bayland  Boys 
Home  at  Bellaire  and  the  Harris  County  Home  at  Clear  Lake. 

Outdoor  Nature  Club:  Rex  Dunbar  Frazier,  President; 
J.  M.  Heiser,  Jr.,  Secretary.  "Wild  Life  Conservation  as  an 
antidote  to  the  strain  put  upon  human  beings  as  a  result  of  the 
present  civilization"  is  a  part  of  the  Nature  Club's  program. 
This  club  is  of  some  years'  standing  and  has  some  advanced 
scientists   in   its   membership. 

Parent-Teacher  Council:  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Morse,  President; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Schiller.  This  is  the  central  council  of 
the  parent-teacher  associations  in  the  various  schools.  Through 
the  council  there  is  an  interchange  of  ideas,  programs  and 
speakers.  Also,  the  work  of  the  state  association  is  passed  on 
to  the  member  units. 


The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Houston:  A.  C.  Ford,  Presi- 
dent; Dr.  Henry  Barnston,  Secretary;  James  H.  Chillman,  Jr., 
Director. 

The  membership  of  the  museum  has  for  its  general  purposes 
the  promotion  of  a  Fine  Arts  spirit  in  the  city  of  Houston. 
Its  activities  include  the  maintenance  of  the  museum  building, 
the  development  of  a  school  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  to  become 
part  of  the  city's  educational  system,  and  the  establishment  of 
The  Founders  Society   to   co-operate   with   the  Trustees. 

The  building  is  available  as  a  meeting  place  for  clubs  inter- 
ested in  any  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  and  this  privilege  as  well 
as  admission  at  all  times  when  the  building  is  open,  is  free  of 
charge. 

National  Council  of  Jeivish  Women:  President,  Mrs.  Albert 
Chimene;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Fannie  Dellhein.  Organized  1913  to 
bring  about  closer  relations  among  Jewish  women;  to  further 
unite  efforts  in  behalf  of  Judaism  by  supplying  means  of  study, 
and  in  behalf  of  social  reform  by  the  application  of  the  best 
philanthropic    thought. 

Northwest  Brunner  Improvement  Club:  President,  Ed. 
Wells;  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Christen.  Organized  to  "bring  into 
close  relation  the  home  owners  and  tax  payers  of  the  community 
and  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  the  work  of  uplifting  and 
beautifying  the  community  in  which  the  members  live,  also 
to  co-operate  with  other  civic  or  improvement  clubs  in  the 
interests  of   the  city  in  which   we   live." 

Oak  Lawn  Improvement  Club:  President,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bar- 
row; Mrs.  Otto  Brann,  Secretary.  Organized  to  improve  condi- 
tions in  the  Playground  known  as  Eastwood  Park.  All  funds 
used  solely  for  beautifying  the  park  and  providing  anything  the 
playground  supervisor  needs  in  her  work.  Will  organize  an 
outdoor  sewing  club  for  the  Junior  Girls,  for  which  all  materials 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Club. 

Open  Forum  {Houston) :  President,  J.  J.  Carroll;  Secretary, 
Miss  Julia  Ideson.  Has  for  its  object  mental  stimulation,  to 
provoke  thought  on  subjects  of  more  or  less  serious  import. 
Arranges  a  series  of  lectures  each  year  which  are  followed  by 
general  discussions.  The  Forum  does  not  stand  sponsor  for  the 
arguments  offered,  but  asks  a  courteous  hearing  for  every 
speaker. 


Park  Board  Department  of  the  City:  Chairman,  E.  R. 
Spotts.  Other  members  are,  John  F.  Dickson,  E.  L.  Crane,  and 
Robt.  E.  Kerr. 

Real  Estate  Board  {Houston):  A.  D.  Foreman,  President: 
R.  C.  Burrows,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Twenty-five  years  old 
Members  limited  to  those  actively  engaged  in  real  estate  business 
Those  not  heading  organizations  may  become  affiliated  mem- 
bers. The  board  cites  the  bringing  of  the  national  real  estate 
convention  here  in  January  as  one  of  the  biggest  things  ever 
done  for  Houston.  Now  endeavoring  to  establish  in  Houston 
a  systematic  process  of  appraising  property.  Planning  to  establish 
their   own   building. 

Recreation  Department  {Houston) ,  and  Houston  Recreation 
and  Community  Service  Association:  President,  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Smith;  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Fonville;  Superintendent,  Miss 
Corinne  Fonde.  The  purpose  of  this  Department  and  Associa- 
tion, which  operate  as  one,  is  the  development,  through  public 
and  private  agencies  of  the  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time  of 
the  people  of  Houston.  Established  twenty  playgrounds  for  the 
summer,  ten  of  which  are  under  supervision  the  year  round; 
community  centers  in  three  neighborhoods;  three  children's 
dramatic  centers;  and  departments  of  community  music; 
dramatics;  social  recreation  and  athletics  which  offer  to  white 
and   to   colored   citizens   respective   opportunities    for   recreation. 

Retail  Credit  Men's  Association  {Houston):  President, 
Walter  H.  Smith;  Secretary,  C.  W.  Hurley.  Organized  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  its  members  into  closer  relationship  for  the 
interchanging  of  ideas  and  information.  Membership  includes 
any  business  or  individual  who  grants  credit,  professional  men, 
as    well    as   retail    merchants. 

Rice  Institute,  Board  of  Trustees:  James  A.  Baker,  Chair- 
man; A.  B.  Cohn,  Esperson  Building,  Assistant  Secretary.  The 
name  of   this   board   is    self-explanatory. 

River  Oaks  Garden  Club:  President,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Stevenson; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bayles.  Organized  to  beautify  homes, 
and  the  city  and  to  develop  a  love  for  plants  and  flowers  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  cultivation.  They  report  a  wild  flower 
garden  which  was  planted  as  an  experiment  is  sprouting  nicely. 
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Safety  Council:  President,  James  G.  Donovan;  Secretary, 
Col.  Ike  Ashburn.  Now  inactive  but  formed  as  a  unit  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  safety 
in   the  industries,   homes   and   public   places   of   this   community. 

Salesmanship  Club:  President,  R.  C.  Burrows;  Secretary, 
Jay   H.    Skinner. 

Second  Ward  C'nic  Club:  President,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Burke; 
Mrs.   Grover   Geiselmann,    Secretary. 

Sixth    Ward    Civic    Club:     Mrs.    Frank    Dwyer,    President. 

Social  Seri'ice  Bureau:  I.  B.  McFarland,  Chairman;  Rev. 
W.  D.  Ryan,  Secretary.  Provides  Public  Health  nursing  and 
carries  on  settlement   and   relief   work. 

Soroptomist  Club:  Miss  Lauretta  C.  Roeller,  President; 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Ralls,  Secretary.  Formed  in  1927  with  a  classified 
membership. 

Teachers'  Association:  President,  Miss  Gussie  Howard; 
Secretary,  Miss  Vera  Strong.  Takes  up  matters  of  legislation 
affecting  the  schools  or  teachers,  affords  interchange  of  ideas 
among    members. 

Thomas  Dismuke  Chapter — American  Legion:  Chairman, 
Central  Committee,  Norman  J.  York;  Secretary,  A.  G.  Limpke. 
Takes  up  any  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  ex-service 
men. 

University  Club:  Thomas  M.  Murray,  President;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Garrett,   Secretary. 

Woman's  Club:  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Rogers,  President;  Mrs. 
George  D.  Bronson,  Secretary.  Organized  in  1893  to  create 
a  solidarity  of  feeling  among  women  upon  a  basis  of  common 
interest;  to  further  literary  culture;  to  encourage  education; 
to  cultivate   art;    to   assist   in  philanthropic   works. 

Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Houston:  President,  Mrs. 
Bertie  Lee  Walters;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bennett,  Secretary.  Organized 
in  1924  for  the  benefit  of  women  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  promotion  of  the  highest  ethics  in 
the  practice  of  the  advertising  profession.  A  unit  of  the  Inter- 
national Advertising  Association.  In  the  first  year  after  its 
formation  entertained  the  other  Women's  clubs  who  are 
members  of  the  I.  A.  A.  Has  been  active  in  civic  affairs,  with 
special  interest  in  the  beautifying  of  Buffalo  Bayou  and  also  in 
publicity  for  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  in  Harris  County. 

Women's  City  Clubs:  President,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Coughlin; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Beaubien.  An  immediate  project  of  this 
club  is  the  raising  of  money  for  a  $100,000  club  house  to  be 
built  on  a  site  overlooking  Buffalo  Bayou  and  to  be  a  memorial 
to  the  victims  of  the  world  war. 

Women's  Down  Toivn  Club:  President,  Dr.  Ethel  Lyon 
Heard;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ethel  Brosius.  Organized  to  promote 
mutual  acquaintanceship  among  the  business  and  professional 
women  in  Houston.  Offered  hospitality  to  the  visiting  women 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  and  to  eminent  speakers 
before   the   Open   Forum. 

West  End  Improvement  Club:  President,  Joseph  F.  Meyer; 
Secretary,  O.  J.  Cadwallader.  To  secure  the  greatest  benefits 
municipally,  financially  and  socially  for  the  property  owners 
and  residents  of  the  particular  section  of  Houston,  developed 
and  undeveloped,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Buffalo  Bayou;  on 
the  east  by  Taft  Street  to  Richmond  Road;  on  the  South  going 


west    on    Richmond    Road    to    the    Southern    Pacific    Railroad; 
thence  north  to  Buffalo   Bayou. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association:  President,  William  A. 
Wilson;  Secretary,  Frank  C.  Fields.  Is  a  local  chapter  of  the 
national  association  having  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of 
Christian  fellowship  among  its  members.  Has  built  a  dormitory 
and  activities  building  at  Fannin  and  McKinney  including  ball 
courts,  swimming  pool,  club,  class  rooms  and  street  floor  lounge. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association:  President,  Mrs. 
Judson  L.  Taylor;  Mrs.  L.  T.  Hubbell,  Secretary.  Purpose  of 
this  organization  is  to  promote  growth  in  Christian  character 
and  service  through  physical,  social,  mental,  and  spiritual  train- 
ing. Has  erected  two  buildings  in  Houston — one  as  living 
quarters,  the  other  as  an  activities  building  in  which  night 
courses,   and  gym   classes   are   held. 


EXPANSION  OF  HOUSTON  GAS  &  FUEL  COMPANY  AN 
INDEX   TO   CITY'S   GROWTH 

Any  story  telling  the  history  of  the  growth  of  Houston 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  resume  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  Houston  Gas  and  Fuel  Company.  The  people 
of  Houston,  both  domestic  users  and  industrial  consumers, 
will  be  interested  in  the  figures  submitted  by  this  public  utility 
corporation  which  demonstrate  that  it  is  more  than  keeping  pace 
with  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Houston. 

It  is  with  real  pride  that  the  company  points  to  its  continual 
growth  since  the  first  few  users  of  gas  were  supplied  in  1866, 
when  the  company  was  instituted,  just  3  0  years  after  the  inde- 
pendenc  -  of  Texas,  and  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Gas  at  that  time  sold  for  $12  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  com- 
pared to  the  present  rate  of  65  cents.  The  first  gas  sold  was  for 
lighting  purposes  only. 

In  this  connection  of  comparative  rates  the  policy  of  the 
company  has  always  been  to  give  the  very  best  of  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate.  For  example,  in  1912,  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  $1.04  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  in  May,  1926,  a  reduction  was 
again  made  from  $1.04  per  1,000  cubic  feet  to  65  cents,  plus  a 
5  0-cent  service  charge.  Actual  cost  of  the  gas  today  is  only 
about  40  per  cent  of  what  it  was,  and  it  is  a  much  more  efficient 
fuel. 

The  maximum  daily  send  out  of  gas  for  1926  was  9,050,000 
cubic  feet  of  artificial  gas.  Compared  with  the  maximum  daily 
send  out  of  natural  gas  which  is  18,875,000  cubic  feet,  this  will 
give  some  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  company  is  keeping 
step  with  the  progress  of  Houston. 

Facts  will  prove  that  the  Houston  Gas  &  Fuel  Company  is 
supplying  its  customers  with  natural  gas  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  is  enjoyed  by  other  large  cities  than  Houston. 


Chairman  R.  S.  Sterling  of  the  State  Highway  Commission 
in  his  address  to  the  Lions  Club  of  Houston  on  June  6th,  stated 
that  during  the  year  192  8  the  Highway  Commission  would  build 
600  miles  of  concrete  highways  and  apply  asphalt  surfacing  on 
900  miles  of  gravel  highways. 


Houston's  population  is  approximately  2  8  5,000.  Houston, 
Los  Angeles  and  Detroit  are  the  only  cities  in  the  United  States 
that  are  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  Census  Bureau  refuses  to 
estimate   their   populations. 


Houston  was  founded  soon  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto 
which  established  Texas'  independence  in  183  6.  It  was  named 
for  General  Sam  Houston,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Texan 
army.  The  first  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  named 
Houston  the  capital. 
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HOUSTON'S  NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY 


A    LEADER    IN    HOUSTON 


General 


By   M.   A.   Hardie 
Manager,    Houston     Gulf    Gas    Company 


The  City  of  Houston  is  ideally  located  as  a  world  distribut- 
ing point  for  the  Southwest.  Blessed  as  it  is  with  cheap  natural 
gas  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  tends  to  make  it  free 
from  smoke  and  soot  which  otherwise  destroy  the  beauty  and 
healthfulness  of  this  wonderful  city. 

There  are  more  than  four  hundred  fifty  miles  of  gas  trunk 
lines  sixteen  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  running  south- 
westerly from  Houston,  connecting  no  less  than  a  dozen  proven 
gas  fields  covering  vast  areas;  also  many  prospective  gas  areas  yet 
to  be  developed  and  held  as  a  standby  for  future  needs. 

Houston,  however,  need  not  depend  on  gas  fields  of  the 
southwest  wholly  as  a  source  of  supply  of  this  wonderful  fuel. 
The  Dixie  Gulf  Gas  Company  line  now  has  under  construction 
three  hundred  miles  of  trunk  gas  line,  ranging  in  size  from  six- 
teen inches  to  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  connecting  Hous- 
ton to  seven  of  the  largest  gas  fields  in  Louisiana. 

There  are  approximately  fifty  million  dollars  invested  in  gas 
mains  which  carry  gas  from  its  different  sources  to  serve  indus- 
trial and  domestic  consumers  in  this  rapidly  growing  city.  Nat- 
ural gas,  delightful  climate,  railroad  and  steamship  facilities  are 
and  will  be  largely  attributable  to  the  present  and  anticipated 
growth  of  Houston,  the  city  with  the  largest  available  supply 
of  natural  gas  in  the   world. 


QUENCHING   HOUSTON'S   THIRST 


Houston  Coca  Cola  Bottling   Works,    1210   Washington   Ave.,  Houston,   Texas. 


TEXAS'  PIONEER  CASH  WHOLESALE  GROCERY 

Houston  has  the  pioneer  cash  wholesale  grocery  business  of 
the  State.  This  is  the  firm  of  Steinberg-Maas,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1922  by  Sam  J.  Maas  and  Ben  C.  Steinberg.  This  con- 
cern was  one  of  the  first  to  operate  as  wholesale  grocers  upon  a 
strictly  cash  basis  and  this  method  of  conducting  the  business, 
eliminating  as  it  does,  credit  losses  and  other  losses  incident  to 
the  average  wholesale  business,  enables  the  Steinberg-Maas  Com- 
pany to  pass  the  savings  effected  on  to  the  retail  grocer.  The 
Company's  establishment  is  located  at   914  Wood  Street. 


The  American  Title  Guaranty  Company  and  the  Harris 
County  Abstract  Company  are  two  of  the  most  progressive 
business  institutions  in  Houston.  The  Harris  County  Abstract 
Company  was  founded  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Breaker  in  188  5  and 
Mr.  Breaker  is  still  president  of  the  company.  The  American 
Title  Guaranty  Company  was  founded  in  1916.  The  two  firms 
employ  over  2  5  people  and  through  accuracy  and  efficiency 
have  built  up  a  large  business.  Abstract  work  is  confined  to 
Harris  County,  but  their  title  work  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  country.  The  manager  of  the  American  Title 
Guaranty  Company  is  Mr.  Frank  J.  Breaker.  He  is  one  of  the 
progressive  young  men  of  the  city,  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  a  director  of  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Assocaition, 
a  member  of  the  Exchange  Club,  Conopus  Club  and  other 
important  organizations,  and  is  a  worker  for  all  activities  for 
the   betterment   of   Houston. 


A    LEADER    IN    BELTING    AND    REPAIRING 

The  Gebs  Belting  and  Repair  Company  at  14  Fifth  Street 
is  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  its  line  in  the  city.  The  company 
is  owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  Richard  Gebs  who  has  had  over 
2  5  years  experience  in  leather  belt  making  and  who  established 
his  present  company  in  1925.  The  company's  business  is  growing 
at  a  rapid  rate,  due  to  its  policy  of  producing  a  line  of  goods 
which  give  unequaled  service.  The  company  manufactures  a 
high-grade  leather  belt  and  makes  a  specialty  of  repairing  old 
leather  belts.  They  also  handle  leather  lacing  and  specialties, 
rubber  belting  and  cements.  Their  Blu-skin  lace  leather  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  absolutely  rat  proof.  The  success  of  the 
Gebs  Belting  and  Repair  Company  has  been  built  upon  its 
motto   of    "Service    and    Quality." 


Houston  is  the  center  of  the  Gulf  Coast  oil  section  and 
is  the  headquarters  of  3  8  oil  companies  and  13  refineries.  There 
are  ten  producing  oil  fields  within  a  100-mile  radius  of  Houston. 


Houston  has  five  country  clubs:  Houston,  Golfcrest,  Glen- 
brook,  River  Oaks  and  Colonial.  Also  a  riding  and  Polo  Club 
and  a  Yacht  Club. 


The  total  land  area  of  Houston's  parks  exceeds  2  5  00  acres. 
There  are  30  individual  parks,  the  largest,  Hermann  Park,  has 
545    acres   and  playground   equipment,   zoo  and   golf   course. 


Houston's    annual    mean    temperature    is    69.1;    the    average 
annual  rainfall  is  45.84  inches. 
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The  Stability  of  Houston  Real  Estate  Values 


By  Loy  W.  Duddleston 

Real  Estate  Ed/tor,  Houston  Post-Dispatch 


REAL    ESTATE    is    the    foundation    of    Houston's    wealth 
and  is  likewise  the  stimulus  of  its  progressiveness.    More 
and  greater  fortunes  have  been  made  through  investments 
in    Houston   real    estate    than    any   other    commodity,    and    this 
because  none  other  has  been  so  sound,  safe  and  certain. 

The  City  of  Houston  itself  stands  today  as  an  example  of 
successful  real  estate  development — far  removed  from  the  pro- 
motion element — and  is  the  product  of  the  genius  and  foresight 
of  two  real  estate  men,   the  Allen  brothers. 

From  the  date  of  its  founding,  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Houston  has  been  a  history  of  real  estate  development.  Many 
of  the  early  residential  developments  today  form  the  basis  for 
the   most   activity   in   business   property   investment. 

Houston  real  estate  is  more  valuable  on  the  front  foot 
basis  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  entire  South.  Figures 
involved  in  recent  Main  street  transactions  have  proven  that 
statement. 

That  does  not  imply  that  the  best  values  are  limited  to 
this  one  thoroughfare — they  naturally  emanate  from  that  central 
district. 

The  reason  for  such  high  valuation  is  explained  in  the 
nature  of  the  property,  present  scope  of  appeal,  present  and 
future  earning  power,  improvements,  possible  alterations  for  new 
uses,  growth  of  population,  future  demand  and  future  supply. 

Many  of  Houston's  most  prominent  and  wealthiest  citizens 
made  investments  in  Houston  real  estate  early  in  life.  They 
recommended   it    then — they   recommend   it   now. 

Thirty  years,  or  even  20  years  ago,  much  of  the  South 
End  was  comprised  of  rolling,  wooded  tracts  and  certain  sections 
were  prairie-like,  where  the  man  of  45  today  tells  you  he  once 
hunted  quail,  snipe  or  rabbits.  One  of  the  largest  apartment 
houses  in  Houston  today  stands  on  the  spot  where  30  years  ago 
a   Houston  banker  killed  a   large  number  of  ducks   in   a   pond. 

This  acreage  was  sold  at  $50  an  acre,  and  even  lower, 
depending  on  its  distance  from  Main  street,  the  extent  of  which 
thoroughfare   then   was   about   where  McGowan   avenue  is   now. 

Building  lots  there  today,  at  their  cheapest  are  $2000.  Main 
street  corners  sold  a  few  years  ago  at  $10,000  and  are  being 
transferred  now  at  $150,000. 

And  yet,  to  the  Houstonian  there  is  nothing  phenomenal 
in  that.  To  him,  it  is  within  the  cycle  of  Houston  real  estate. 
There  has  never  been  a  boom  in  Houston,  and  Houston  has 
never  wanted  one.  There  has  never  been  a  period  of  depression; 
rather,  the  growth  and  development,  removed  from  any  vein 
of  promotion,   has  been   steady  and  on   sound,  economical   basis. 

Houston  real  estate  has  always  been  a  sound  investment. 
It  was  5  0  years  ago,  10  years  ago  and  is  more  attractive  from 
every    standpoint    today. 

In  any  city  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  purchase 
of  real  estate  is  comparatively  large  and  much  of  the  capital 
of  any  concern  is  invested  in  its  real  estate  properties.  Wirh 
the  growth  and  unprecedented  investment  in  Houston  real 
estate,  there  is  naturally  an  unusually  large  turnover  year  in 
and  year  out  in  cash. 

Each  year,  the  real  estate  transfer  totals  astound  the  most 
optimistic.  Back  in  1924,  Houston  established  a  record,  which 
at  that  time  was  believed  the  highest  mark  attainable,  when 
$42,173,05  9   worth  of  real   estate  changed  hands. 

Then  in  1925,  the  mark  was  set  a  little  higher  when  the 
records  showed  $43,5  80,184  in  transfers. 

But  the  year  1926  bested  them  all,  broke  all  records  and 
walked    away    with    a    new    high    mark — $69,631,917,    almost 


unbelievable!  It  was  a  grand  and  glorious  year,  but  192  8  is 
right  on  its  heels.  Last  year  saw  a  slight  loss  over  1926  because 
of  its  seasonal  activity. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
totaled  $31,571,750,  or  more  than  half  of  last  year,  with  one 
month   to   the   good. 

Thus  the  index  of  real  estate  activity  steadily  is  increasing 
and  those  who  profit  most   are   those  who  invest   wisely. 

Houston  has  never  had  an  influx  of  promoters  and  has 
never  experienced  any  tendency  to  inflate  values.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  governed  values.  The  value  of  Houston 
real  estate  results  from  its  capacity  to  give  service,  balanced 
against  the  supply  available  for  use.  To  understand  local  real 
estate  values,  one  must  recount  the  general  principles  of  value 
and  then  indicate  the  significant  modifications  or  additions  in 
their  application   to  property. 

Price  is  the  expression  of  value  in  terms  of  money.  In 
every  transaction  price  marks  a  point  of  equilibrium  between 
supply  and  demand.  Demand  is  the  result  of  the  desires  of 
individuals  for  property,  modified  by  their  purchasing  power. 
Both  demand  and  supply  are  the  crystalization  of  a  complex 
set  of  circumstances.  Demand  is  expressed  in  the  willingness 
of  certain  individuals  to  pay  a  stipulated  price;  supply  in  the 
willingness   of   the  owners   to   sell. 

These  facts  are  recognized  by  Houston  realtors  and  it  is 
in  recognition  of  them  that  the  stability  of  the  local  real  estate 
market  is  maintained,  sound  and  profit-making  investments  are 
offered  to  the  investing  public  and  fortunes  are  made  in  Houston 
real  estate. 

Houston  is  known  as  a  city  which  creeps  in  the  night. 
So  as  it  creeps,  so  are  fortunes  reaped.  Like  all  metropolitan 
cities  following  staid  lines  of  development,  Houston  is  always 
changing,  always  shifting  its  values.  New  conditions — new 
industries — new  avenues  of  traffic — all  have  their  bearing  on 
the  future  of  the  city. 

To  the  layman,  guidance  for  successful  real  estate  invest- 
ment in  any  city  is  desirable  in  the  face  of  these  conditions  and 
the  counsel  of  the  realtor  supplies  the  necessary  guidance.  It  is 
these  same  conditions  which  make  for  values  and  for  profit 
through  investment.  What  then,  would  Houston  or  any  other 
city  be  without  them?  Certainly,  they  denote  progressiveness 
and  value  making. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  the  "why"  of 
the  shifting  of  real  estate  values  through  which  investment 
activity  prospers.  In  brief:  anticipation  of  gain,  growth  of 
population,  movement  by  a  leader,  increase  in  rental  charges, 
supply  of  more  desirable  space  at  an  attractive  price,  develop- 
ment of  another  area,  difficulty  of  expansion,  encroachment  of 
undesirable  activities  or  construction  and  propaganda.  It  might 
also  be  added  in  regard  to  the  latter  that  if  the  resulting  shift 
is  to  be  permanent,  the  propaganda  must  have  had  sound  eco- 
nomic or  physiological  consideration.  A  wrong  decision  as  to 
the  best  location  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  and  should   be  guarded  against   with   the  greast  care. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  real  estate  broker  and  of  his 
client  is  to  judge  values.  The  nature  of  real  estate  is  such  that 
they  must  give  unrelenting  attention  to  what  is  likely  to  happen. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  understand  thoroughly  the  forces 
which  give  rise  to  real  estate  values  and  the  events  which 
cause  fluctuations  in  these  values. 

This  is  the  business  of   the  realtor.     Houston  is  fortunate 
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in  having  at  the  helm  of  its  real  estate  realm  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential,  capable  real  estate  boards  in  the  United 
States. 

Its  membership  comprises  a  school  of  realtors  who  have 
had  years  of  experience  in  handling  Houston  real  estate  invest- 
ments. Their  clients  are  local,  state-wide,  national  and  inter- 
national.   Residents  of  every  state  in  the  Union  and  many  foreign 


countries  have  made  investments  in  Houston  real  estate  through 
them  and  have  realized  excellent  returns. 

The  real  estate  profession  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  the  city  of  Houston.  It  is  conducted  upon  a  high 
plane,  in  keeping  with  the  ethics  set  forth  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  boards,  of  which  every  realtor  is 
a  member. 


The  Telephone  a  National  Necessity 

By  W.  G.  Winters 

Division   Commercial   Superintendent,   Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company 


AMERICA'S  nation-wide  telephone  system  has  been  created 
in  response  to  national  needs  that  transcend  those  of  any 
other    country   in    the    world. 

Geographically,  the  United  States  is  a  place  of  vast  dis- 
tances. Socially,  it  is  made  up  of  many  races,  each  with  its  own 
traditions  and  background.  Economically,  it  is  rich  in  far-scat- 
tered, widely  diversified  resources.  Politically,  it  is  a  union  of 
many  states  with  contrasting  interests. 

That  Americans  may  draw  together  in  common  understand- 
ing; that  there  may  be  commerce  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  things; 
that  through  communication  there  may  be  communion  between 
citizen  and  citizen,  section  and  section,  state  and  state;  that 
this  may  be  a  nation  indeed  united — these  are  the  necessities  that 
lie  behind  the  far-flung  network  of  telephone  lines  which  the 
Bell  System  has  built  and  which  it  maintains  and  operates  in  the 
service  of  the  nation. 

HOUSTON 

Houston's  telephone  offices,  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
devices  known  to  the  art  today,  are  in  keeping  with  her  high 
standards  in  all  other  industries. 

On  October  21,  1879,  the  first  telephone  office  in  Houston 
was  located  in  the  old  tower  of  the  City  Hall  where  the  city  per- 
mitted the  telephone  exchange  to  use  the  floor  space  in  the  tower 
in  exchange  for  the  ringing  of  the  fire  alarm  at  night  by  the 
telephone   operators.     From    this    humble    beginning    with    some 


thirty-odd  telephones,  the  growth  in  the  size  of  Houston's 
telephone  system  has  been  remarkable,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing comparative  figures: 


Year 

Telephones 

Population 

January  1,  1904 

2,700 

68,000 

January  1,  1927 

5  3,449 

258,000 

May  1,  1928 

60,413 

275,000 

From  the  standpoint  of  investment  the  Telephone  Company 
in  Houston  is  one  of  Houston's  major  industries.  In  the  city, 
the  Telephone  Company  employs  from  1200  to  1400  employees 
the  year  round,   each  trained  in  his  or  her  particular   vocation. 

The  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  regards  itself 
as  an  inseparable  factor  of  community  life,  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  as  owing  the  community  in  which  it  operates  some- 
thing besides  the  production  of  so  much  telephone  service  at  a 
certain  cost. 

It  has  come  to  be  proud  of  its  plant  and  service,  not  alone 
because  of  what  they  represent  in  an  institutional  way,  but  be- 
cause of  the  added  strength  it  lends  to  the  community. 

We  believe  in  Houston  and  foresee  great  strides  of  develop- 
ment ahead — in  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  shipping. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  keep  pace  with  progress,  anticipate  and 
meet  the  telephone  needs  of  growing  Houston  and  in  every  way 
cooperate  with  all  constructive  forces  for  a  greater  Houston. 


The  World's  Largest  Teaming  Contractors 


HOUSTON  is  the  home  of  the  World's  Largest  Teaming 
Contractor,  Joe  D.  Hughes.  The  business  of  Joe  D. 
Hughes  was  founded  by  R.  E.  Hughes,  father  of  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  business,  who  moved  to  Navarro  County,  Texas, 
from  Kentucky  in  1876.  He  was  in  the  teaming  business  in 
that  section  until  1892,  at  which  time  he  moved  to  Houston  and 
conducted  the  business  in  conjunction  with  his  two  sons,  Joe  D. 
Hughes  and  Tom  Hughes.  In  1897  oil  was  discovered  at  Corsi- 
cana,  in  Navarro  County,  and  the  organization  moved  to  that 
field,  where  they  conducted  an  extensive  business,  and  soon 
became  the  leading  teaming  contractors  of  the  oil  fields. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  Spindletop  oil  field  near  Beau- 
mont in  1901,  the  business  was  moved  to  that  city  and  with  the 
discovery  of  new  oil  fields  from  time  to  time,  the  business  ex- 
panded rapidly.  The  Hughes  organization  soon  became  known 
as  the  largest  and  the  most  dependable  teaming  firm  of  the  oil 
fields.  Its  growth  was  phenomenal  and  its  services  were  in 
demand  for  all  large  projects.  The  greater  portion  of  the  work 
for  the  major  oil  companies  was  carried  on  by  the  Hughes 
organization. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes  died  in  1919  and  since  his  demise  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  by  his  son.  At  the  present  time 
Joe  D.  Hughes  is  known  as  the  world's  largest  teaming  con- 
tractor. He  owns  over  600  teams,  65  trucks,  3  5  passenger  cars 
and  numerous  other  equipment.  His  operations  embrace  all  of 
the  great  oil  fields  of  the  Southwest. 

On  his  vast  ranch  properties,  said  to  be  the  largest  fenced 
grass  land  in  the  country,  Mr.  Hughes  has  over  5,000  head  of 
fine  cattle.  In  June,  at  the  time  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Houston,  Mr.  Hughes  will  hold  probably  the 
greatest  rodeo  ever  held  in  the  South.  The  leading  riders,  ropers 
and  performers  of  the  rodeo  world  will  participate  and  prize; 
aggregating  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  distributed.  This  great 
rodeo  will  doubtless  prove  a  novel  and  interesting  entertainment 
for  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  from  the  North  and  East,  who 
will  be  in  Houston  at  this  time. 

In  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  his  many  business  enterprises, 
Mr.  Hughes  finds  the  necessary  time  to  devote  to  civic  activities. 
H  e  is  known  as  a  progressive  and  forward-looking  citizen, 
always  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  Houston. 
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Girl  Scouts 


By  Miss  Cecil  Wright 

Local  Director  of  Girl  Scouts 


THE  Houston  Girl  Scout  Council,  organized  in  1922,  spon- 
sors the  Girl  Scout  activities  in  the  district  of  the  city  of 
Houston  and  Harris  County. 

The  local  headquarters  is  a  most  attractive  model  home  do- 
nated entirely  by  the  Elks  Lodge,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  No.  151,  and 
situated  in  a  most  ideal  spot  on  White  Oak  Drive.  The  site  has 
also  been  donated  to  the  Girl  Scout  Council  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil. A  more  ideal  place  for  the  many  various  Scout  activities 
could  never  be  found  anywhere,  situated  as  the  headquarters  is 
on  top  of  a  hill  encircled  with  nature's  own  garden  and  the  home 
offering  every  opportunity  for  the  varied  badge-tests  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Girl  Scout  program.  Here  the  Girl  Scouts  may 
pass  their  homemaker's  test  by  demonstrating  the  proper  way  to 
make  beds,  set  the  table,  cook  and  arrange  the  furniture. 

Beside  the  facilities  for  the  test-work,  the  central  living- 
room  affords  plenty  of  space  for  the  council  meetings,  Scout 
get-to-gethers,  plays  and  entertainments,  besides  individual 
troop  meetings,  etc. 

The  east  side  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  the  executive 
offices  and  supply  room. 

The  year's  program  in  Scouting  includes  the  weekly  troop 
meetings,  a  quarterly  Court  of  Awards  for  all  troops,  when 
badges,  (honor,  merit  and  rank),  are  awarded  with  the  Lions 
Club  in  charge  of  the  ceremonies,  an  Annual  Girl's  Week  pro- 


gram combined  with  the  other  girls'  clubs,  an  annual  Girl  Scout 
Week  program,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Community  ser- 
vice, an  annual  leaders'  training  course  given  by  the  Regional 
Director,  an  annual  spring  frolic,  summer  twilight  supper 
meetings  in  the  Girl  Scout  hollow,  and  best  of  all,  the  summer 
camp. 

The  summer  camp  program  is  an  ideal  one  for  any  girl, 
offering  in  its  daily  program  swimming  and  life-saving,  hand- 
craft, nature-lore,  dramatics,  health  talks,  folk  dancing  and 
many  special  features  of  Scoutcraft. 

As  yet  the  camp  has  been  located  on  a  temporary  site  only 
and  it  is  the  dream  of  every  Houston  Girl  Scout  to  soon  be  ab'e 
to  say  they  own  their  own  camp  where  they  may  have  their  indi- 
vidual troop  cabins  and  build  up  the  much  cherished  camp 
traditions. 

There  are  some  3  00  girls  actually  registered  with  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  18  leaders.  Five  hundred  more  girls  are  calling  for 
leaders — capable,  fine  leaders  who  will  guide  them  through  their 
girlish  day-dreams  into  realities  which  are  to  prepare  them  to  be 
real  citizens  of  tomorrow.  A  leaders'  training  camp  held  for  two 
weeks  on  Camp  Medina  in  June,  with  Miss  Pauline  Wherry,  our 
Regional  Director,  as  camp  chief,  is  open  to  any  girl  over  16  who 
is  interested  in  Scout  leadership.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Houston  Girl  Scout  Headquarters,  419  White 
Oak  Drive,  Houston,  Texas. 


Boy  Scouts  of  America 


By  R.  R.  Adcock 

Scout   Executive 


FOR  THE  boy  who  has  passed  his  twelfth  birthday,  Houston 
offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  him  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
largest  boy  organizations  in  the  world,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  E.  A.  Hudson,  President  of  the  Houston  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  together  with  nineteen  other  business  men  compos- 
ing the  Executive  Committee  have  made  for  Houston  an  envia- 
ble record  in  Scouting. 

Scouting  is  an  outdoor  program  for  boys,  which  makes  for 
character  building  and  citizenship  training.  There  are  in  Hous- 
ton forty-five  active  troops  with  a  total  membership  of  twelve 
hundred  boys  and  eighty-five  leaders.  These  troops  meet  at  vari- 
ous sections  in  the  city  so  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  boy 
living  in  any  part  of  the  city  to  belong  to  a  Scout  troop  in  his 
own  neighborhood.  These  troops  are  connected  with  schools, 
churches  and  other  institutions. 


The  Houston  Council  owns  two  very  splendid  camp  sites. 
Camp  Masterson  located  twenty-one  miles  East  of  Houston  has 
twenty  acres  and  a  very  splendid  lake  for  swimming.  This  camp 
is  used  for  the  Summer  camp  each  year  and  usually  has  from  two 
hundred  boys  up  during  the  summer.  Camp  Hudson  located 
twelve  miles  "West  of  the  city  has  fifty  acres  with  splendid  cainp 
buildings  and  easily  accessible  for  week-end  camps.  Both  camps 
afford  abundant  opportunities  for  hiking,   nature  study,  etc. 

For  the  normal  boy  there  is  no  better  program  than  Scout- 
ing. Its  program  keeps  a  boy  physically  strong,  mentally  awake 
and  morally  straight. 

The  Local  Scout  Headquarters  is  located  at  2  50  Rogers 
Building  at  1217  1-2  Capitol  Avenue.  R.  R.  Adcock,  Scout 
Executive,  and  M.  J.  Paul,  Field  Executive,  can  be  reached  at 
that  address. 


$100,000  Addition  to  Houston  Ice  Cream  Co. 


ONE  of  the  important  industries  of  Houston  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  ice  cream.    A  large  territory  is  served  by  Houston 
factories  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  plants  is  that  of 
the  Houston  Ice  Cream  Company.    The  president  of  this  firm  is 


Mr.  J.  J.  Sullivan  and  "Sullivan's  Purity  Ice  Cream"  is  widely 
known  throughout  this  section  of  the  State.  The  company  has 
recently  completed  a  $100,000.00  addition  to  their  plant  at  1705 
Washington  Avenue  to  care  for  their  rapidly  increasing  business. 
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LA    BAHIA   MISSION 

on  the  old  Camino  Real  near  Goliad, 
Texas.  This  old  mission  was  founded 
by  the  Spanish  Padres  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  on  the  highway  reaching 
from  Mexico  into  Louisiana  and 
Northeast  Texas. 

This  old  highway  established  by 
the  Spanish  Padres  was  followed 
by  the  Houston  Pipe  Line  Company 
in  the  construction  of  its  120,000,000 
cubic  feet  natural  gas  line  from  South 
Texas  to  Houston. 

Further  a  new  concrete  road  is  now 
being  built  on  this  old  highway,  thus 
vindicating  the  judgment  of  the  old 
Padres  in  locating   this  highway. 


Bringing   in   Cartivright  No.    1,    showing   the   manner  in   which  200   other  large  wells   hare   been   completed  by  the  Houston   Oil  Company  in  Southwest   Text 


HOUSTON   PIPE   LINE   COMPANY 

Wholesalers   of   Natural   Gas 


HOUSTON    NATURAL    GAS    COMPANY 

Distributors  of  Natural  Gas 


Petroleum  Building  —  Houston,  Texas 
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This  Section  Has  Rapid  Natural  Gas  Expansion 


By  A.  B.  Foster 


THE  outstanding   development   in   South   Texas  during    1927 
was   the   widespread   adoption   of   natural    gas   for    fuel    in    a 

large  number  of  industries,  some  of  them  consuming  from 
10,000,000  to  as  high  as  3  5,000,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
each   24  hours. 

Every  city,  town  and  even  many  smaller  hamlets  from 
the  Sabine  River,  on  the  East  Texas  border,  throughout  the 
Texas  Gulf  coast  to  the  international  border  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
now  have,  or  soon  will  have  their  communities  piped  for  natura. 
gas,  both  for  domestic  and  industrial  consumers. 

In  the  short  period  of  three  or  four  years,  the  gulf  coast 
will  step  from  the  zero  point  in  the  consumption  of  natural  gas 
to  around  2  5  0,000,000  feet  daily  during  the  year  of  192  8.  To 
accomplish  this  remarkable  development  in  so  short  a  t:me  ex- 
tensive field  developments  and  pipe  line  building  programs  have 
been  carried  out  that  will  total  investments  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000. 

The  Houston  Pipe  Line  Company,  subsidiary  of  the  Hous- 
ton Oil  Company  of  Texas,  pioneered  in  th'.s  new  industrial  en- 
terprise and  has  a  long  lead  over  all  other  similar  undertakings 
in  South  Texas  in  the  number  of  miles  of  pipe  line  built,  amount 
of  daily  business  developed,  which  now  amounts  to  100,000,000 
cubic  feet  daily,  with  facilities  recently  completed  for  handling 
a  2  5  per  cent  increase.  It  also  leads  in  the  volume  of  reserve 
gas  developed  with  initial  open  flow  of  over  3,000,000,000  feet 
daily.  This  company  will  distribute  from  3  5,000,000,000  feet 
to  40,000,000,000  feet  of  natural  gas  during  1928,  in  its  third 
full  years'  business. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  one  wild  gas  well  discovered  in  Live 
Oak  County  on  the  Cartwrirht  Ranch  in  January,  1923,  (near 
the  center  of  a  30,000-acre  block  of  wild  cat  leases  while 
searching  for  oil)  to  a  6  5  0-mile,  18-inch,  16-inch  and  12%-inch, 
high  pressure,  natural  gas  system  with  seven  developed  gas  fields 
with  around  200  large  capacity  gas  wells  connected  to  the  line, 
and  many  others  in  reserve  and  with  vast  undeveloped  acreage. 

However  great  are  the  above  facts  that  are  well  known,  the 
real  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  Houston  Pipe  Line 
Company  are  the  three  fundamentals  that  are  little  known.  The 
longest  and  highest  pressure  gas  system  in  South  Texas  with  the 
smallest  capital  liability.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
major  industrial  undertaking  has  ever  acquired  as  large  and  valu- 
able a  physical  plant  on  as  low  capital  investment,  insofar  as 
having  to  earn  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  bonds.  Analyzed, 
this  means  the  Houston  Pipe  Line  Company  can  make  money 
and  fair  earnings  at  rates  for  industrial  gas  upon  which  the  aver- 
age gas  pipe  line  company  would  find  it  unprofitable.  This  re- 
markable accomplishment  was  made  possible  by  advanced  and 
superior  engineering,  and  placing  the  financing  and  building  on 
definite  conservative  plans  and  holding  strictly  to  the  origina' 
plans. 

Few  realize  that  this  High  Pressure,  18  inch  main  line, 
weighing  93  pounds  to  the  running  foot,  will  handle  more  gas 
every  24  hours  than  would  a  22  inch  gas  line  of  300  pound 
working   pressure. 

The  advanced  engineering  of  Fred  M.  Lege,  the  consulting 
engineer,  in  designing  a  5  00  pound  working  pressure  for  stra- 
tegic sections  of  the  line,  has  far  exceeded  the  carrying  capacity 
originally  estimated,  and  marked  a  new  natural  gas  pipe  line 
engineering  feat  that  is  being  followed  by  other  proposed  pipe  lines. 
The  added  compressability  of  natural  gas  in  the  range  from  the 
usual  3  00  pounds  to  5  00  pounds,  more  than  compensates  for  the 
high  cost  of  the  heavier  steel  pipe  and  permits  the  transportation 


of  a  greater  volume  of  gas  per  dollar  investment  than  the  older 
method  of  building  lines  up  to  3  00  pounds  pressure.  Factory 
tests,  up  to  900  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  higher  than  5  00 
pounds,  after  the  line  was  laid,  were  made  before  the  line  was 
placed  in  operation. 

Another  most  unusual  fact  or  condition  surrounding  the 
first  year's  operation  of  the  Houston  Pipe  Line  Company  was 
the  delivering  of  a  large  volume  of  gas  from  natural  pressure 
at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  to  cities  and  industrial  plants  200  and 
3  00  miles  away,  thus  making  for  low  over-head  operation,  and 
saving  for  12  months,  the  interest,  operating  cost:,  and  de- 
preciation   on    large    compressor    stations. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  gas  sales,  around  12,000  horse 
power  has  been  developed  in  field  and  main  line  compressor 
stations.  The  seven,  1000  horse  power  engines  in  the  Matilda 
main  line  station,  three  miles  west  of  Edna,  in  Jackson  County, 
and  100  miles  west  of  Houston,  is  perhaps  the  most  modern  of 
its  kind  ever  built,  and  is  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  efficiency. 
This  station  operates  on  eight  cubic  feet  per  horse  power  hour 
and  drives  the  gas  through  the  100  miles  of  1  8  inch  main  line  to 
Houston  and  through  the  12%  inch  loop  from  Edna  to  The 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company  at  Gulf,  Matagorda  County,  on 
to  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Company  at  Freeport,  Brazoria  County, 
Texas. 

At  Freeport  this  loop  line  ties  into  a  16  inch  line  from 
Hoskins  Mound  Sulphur  Mine  and  to  Houston's  industrial  district 
and  gives  the  Houston  Pipe  Line  Company  a  second,  or  emer- 
gency, line  across  treacherous  rivers. 

Building  a  pipe  line  along  the  gulf  coast  plains  brings  many 
added  engineering  features.  Most  all  streams  are  designated  as 
navigable,  thus  requiring  government  permits  and  the  dredging 
of  deep  channels  across  these  streams.  The  one,  calling  for  the 
most  extreme  conditions,  was  the  crossing  of  the  lower  Hous- 
ton Ship  Channel  to  reach  the  Baytown  Refinery  of  the  Humble 
Oil  and  Refining  Company.  At  this  point  the  stream  and 
water  flats  had  a  width  of  2,600  feet,  and  the  channel  could 
be  closed  to  ocean  going  ships  only  from  the  hours  of  7  P.  M. 
to  7  A.  M.  and  then  for  only  a  period  of  four  or  five  nights. 
Six  10-inch  lines  were  welded  on  either  shore  and  tested  and 
were  then  drawn  to  a  midway  point,  welded  together  and 
lowered  to  the  2,600  foot  dredged  channel  across  the  water. 
At  the  navigable  portion  of  the  stream  the  pipes  were  lowered 
to  a  depth  of  45  feet,  for  a  width  of  5  00  feet,  to  allow  for  the 
ultimate  width  of  400  feet  at  bottom  and  depth  of  40  feet 
that  this  great  ocean  going  ship  channel  may  some  day  attain. 
Beyond  this  on  the  south  side  of  the  waterway  a  quick  sand, 
salt  marsh  with  tidal  and  stream  overflows,  had  to  be  crossed 
and  to  make  sure  the  1  8  inch  buoyant  line  would  stay  put  after 
burying  in  the  trench,  great  blocks  of  cement  were  cast  around 
the  main   every    5  0   feet. 

Another  unusual  piece  of  construction,  and  perhaps  the 
first  of  its  kind,  was  the  building  of  a  creosote  pile  trestle  across 
a  sulphur  and  salt  water  swamp  or  flat  in  order  to  keep  the  line 
from  corrosive  conditions  that  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  protect  with  any  kind  of  covering  or  dope. 

The  growth  and  development  of  this  natural  gas  system, 
in  so  short  a  time,  was  demonstrated  to  the  divisional  convention 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Division  of  the  American  Gas  Association 
in  Houston,  October  31st  to  November  3rd,  1927,  in  an  un- 
usual way. 

Three  months  had  been  devoted  to  gathering  moving  pic- 
ture views  of  towns,  cities  and  industries  served,  and  views  of 
pipe    line    and    field    development.     1,700    miles    by    automobile 
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Some  of  Harris  County's  Officials 


Tom    A.    Graham 
Criminal   District   Clerk 


Horace     Soule 
Criminal    District    Attorney 


Judge    Whit    Boyd 
fudge   Criminal   District    Court 


W.  G.  Smiley 
County    Superintendent    of    Schools 


T.    A.    Biniord 
Sheriff  Harris  County 
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and  1000  miles  by  air  furnished  a  wealth  of  views,  from  which 
only  a  brief  but  comprehensive  view  of  each  of  the  great  in- 
dustries could  be  shown,  yet  in  the  short  space  of  3  0  minutes 
something  like  $100,000,000  worth  of  industrial  plants,  using 
90,000,000  feet  of  gas  daily,  were  shown,  together  with  views 
of  interest  over  a  distance  of  300  miles,  from  Houston  to  the 
international  boder  at  Laredo.  One  18  second  view  from  1,800 
feet  in  the  air  brought  to  the  eye  and  mind,  bins  of  sulphur 
99  90/100  per  cent  pure  of  more  than  a  million  tons  with  a 
value  of   around    $20,000,000. 

The  opening  of  the  year  finds  increasing  demand  for  natural 
gas  in  this  growing  industrial  section.  Take  for  illustration  pro- 
ducing power  with  direct  coupled  natural  gas  engines.  At  Gal- 
veston, the  Texas  Wire  and  Nail  Company  has  installed  more 
than  1,000  horse  power  in  various  size  units,  with  variable  speed 
control  for  the  direct  application  of  power.  In  Houston  a  new 
ice  plant  will  install  something  like  400  horse  power  gas  en- 
gines in  two  units,  and  a  number  of  other  industries  are  plan- 
ning the  production  of  power  with  internal  combustion  engines 
as  it  is  far  cheaper  than  other  methods. 

This  system  now  serves  three  deep  water  ports,  Freeport, 
Houston  and  Texas  City.  Galveston,  the  fourth  port  city,  should 
have  gas  by  early  spring  for  domestic  consumers  and  numerous 
industries  also. 

Most  unusual  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Company  during  the  year  1927  was  the  securing 
of  a  franchise  by  the  Houston  Pipe  Line  Company  and  the 
Houston  Natural  Gas  Company  to  distribute  natural  gas  to 
domestic  and  industrial  consumers  in  the  City  of  Houston. 
Rarely    do   old,    well   entrenched,    public    utilities    have    to    face 


competition  from  a  powerful  and  energetic  competitor,  but 
Houston  proved  the  exception  to  the  rule  and  also  restored  the 
rates  that  prevailed  when  natural  gas  first  came  to  Houston. 
This  will  result  in  the  saving  of  around  $1,5  00,000  annually  to 
domestic  and  industrial  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  Houston  Pipe  Line  Company  a  much  enlarged  field  for 
distributing  gas  at  rates  regularly  asked  other  large  industrial 
users  and  domestic  consumers.  Domestic  consumers  are  now 
being  added  rapidly,  with  prospects  of  200  per  cent  to  300 
per  cent  growth  in  this  department  during   192  8. 


Houston  has  two  municipal  golf  courses,  20  tennis  courts, 
wading   pools   and   playground   equipment    at    18    parks. 


Houston's  tax  rates:   General,    1.875;   School,    1.05;   County 
and   Navigation,   .95;   State,   .65;   Total,   4.525. 


Houston  has  four  rice  mills  annually  producing    1,000,000 
bags  of   milled   rice. 


Houston's  birth  rate  is   15.0  per  thousand;  its  death  rate 
10.3  per  thousand. 


Houston    has    available    34    miles    of    channel    frontage    for 
development,  which  will  provide  berthing  space  for  15  00  vessels. 


Houston's    yearly    manufactured    products    are    valued    at 
more  than  $179,000,000. 


•>^.*&&M^m  ::m  - 


View   of    a    Few    Houston    Freight    Terminals 
Above:     Englewood    Yards    of    the   Southern    Pacific    Lines. 

Right:     New    freight    depot    of    Southern    Pacific    Lines.     (Copyright    Cecil    Thomson.) 
Below.    View  of  new  freight  depot   of  M-K-T   Railway.    {Copyright   Cecil   Thomson.) 
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Perfect  Pictures  Tell  the  Story  of 
Houston  and  It's  Products 


ONE  thousand  feet  up  in  the  air!  A  two-seated  aeroplane 
soared  lazily  above  the  city.  It  maneuvered  into  a  favor- 
able position  for  that-which-is-about-to-take-place.  The 
engine  roared  as  the  pilot  gave  it  gas.  It  bellowed  and  pitched 
like  a  live  thing  as  he  forced  it  into  a  headwind.  Circling 
to  maintain  his  position,  he  impatiently  awaited  the  signal 
of  the-man-in-the-other-seat.  But  this  man  was  unhurried. 
He  lounged  in  his  seat,  comfortable, 
smoking,  patiently  gauging  the  sit- 
uation. He  noted  the  drift  of  the 
plane,  the  reflection  of  the  sunlight 
on  the  massed  city  below,  a  trailing 
plume  of  smoke  from  a  towering 
smoke  stack.  Suddenly  lights  and 
shadows  took  form  and  shape.  The 
smoke  plume  disappeared.  A  silver 
stream  flashed  in  the  distance.  An 
entire  panoramic  view  of  the  city 
crystalized  into  the  high  powered 
lenses  of  the  camera  which  he  held. 
The  photographer,  for  such  he  was, 
tensed  into  attention,  focused  his 
machine  and  snapped  "the  perfect 
picture,"  in  all  its  glorious  perfec- 
tion. A  satisfied  grin  lighted  his 
face  as  he  signaled  the  pilot  to 
return  to  the  landing  field.  Th- 
picture  was  developed,  released  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  printers. 
It  was  printed  and  reprinted  in 
folders,  in  booklets  and  in  broadsides. 
The  aerial  skyline  of  metropolitan 
Houston  startled  the  world  of  read- 
ers who  had  been  unconsciously 
expecting  a  prairie  dog  town.  Again 
Calvin  Wheat  had  justified  his  repu- 
tation for  shooting  the-out-of-the 
ordinary-picture. 


The  chairman  swung  his  gave! 
with  a  resounding  crash  that  echoed 
and  re-echoed  throughout  the  enorm- 
ous hall.  Quiet  enveloped  the  dele- 
gation. Fluttering  flags  were  stilled 
An  entire  assembly  came  to  attention. 
A  splendid  panorama  greeted  the 
eye.  Distinguished  gentlemen  and 
their  ladies,  representing  the  Demo- 
cratic wing  of  an  entire  body  politic, 
paused  in  their  deliberations  and 
gazed  expectantly  at  the  platform. 
On  this  platform  stood  a  great 
camera.  Behind  it  was  a  young  man, 
patiently    awaiting    that-which-was- 

about-to-take-place.  As  the  bang  of  the  gavel  stilled  sound 
and  movement  within  the  huge  auditorium,  a  deep  boom 
from  a  flashlight  explosion  sounded.  There  was  hardly  a  second's 
delay.  The  photographer  grinned  his  now  famous  grin  and 
nodded  his  head  to  the  chairman,  signaling  his  satisfaction 
with  the  perfect  picture.  And  Calvin  Wheat  returned  to  his 
studio  to  deliver  to  representatives  of  the  Associated  Press  his 
flashlight  of  the  opening  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
in  Houston.  This  signal  honor  came  to  him  despite  the  fact 
that    in    Houston    there    were    five    of    their    own    expert    staff 


Pniu  ect  Pictures  That  Tell  and  Sell 


Illustrating  an  ideal  combination  of  commercial  photography 
and  the  science  of  advertising,  appearing  in  The  Houston 
Post-Dispatch  Rotogravure,  May  2S,  1928.  Photography  by 
Calvin  Wheat.  Designed  and  written  by  The  Rein  Company 
for    American     Maid    Flour    Mills. 


photographers,   completely  equipped   with   the  best   cameras   that 
the   world   markets   could   afford. 

An  important  contract  was  about  to  be  let.  This  contract 
called  for  the  complete  refurnishing,  refinishing  and  redecoration 
of  a  great  banking  institution.  Both  had  been  endeavoring 
for   weeks   to   land   the   order   but   without    success.     Changes   in 

the  orignal  plans  had  complicated 
the  bids  and  delayed  the  decision. 
The  directors  were  in  a  state  of 
indecision,  not  completely  sold  on 
the  plans  and  sketches  submitted. 
They  had  threatened  to  call  in  an 
out-of-town  firm.  One  salesman  be- 
came discouraged  at  the  continual 
delay,  the  other  more  determined. 
The  determined  man  called  a  pho- 
tographer and  posted  him  in  the 
bank  during  the  busiest  hours  and 
took  a  succession  of  photographs. 
The  negatives  were  rushed  through 
development.  Artists  with  water 
colors  were  put  to  work.  The  drab 
interior  was  transformed.  Ceilings, 
walls,  cages  and  columns  were  re- 
juvenated by  color.  Separate  shots 
were  re-worked  to  show  the  new 
furnishings,  stripped  in  and  re-photo- 
graphed. The  final  colored  pictures 
were  submitted  to  the  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  contract.  Excitedly, 
he  called  a  directors'  meeting.  The 
new  pictures  were  submitted,  show- 
ing in  exact  detail  how  the  new 
work  would  transform  the  bank. 
Their  original  enthusiasm  was  re- 
vived. The  missing  link  was  placed 
in  the  chains  of  their  imagination 
and  all  their  conceptions  of  the  new 
decorating  were  confirmed  by  pic- 
tures which  actually  showed  how 
the  work  would  look.  A  motion  was 
tendered  the  chair  to  let  the  con- 
tract. It  was  seconded,  put  to  a 
vote  and  passed!  The  work  began 
immediately  and  the  clever  salesman 
who  invested  some  of  his  expense 
money  in  water-colored,  retouched 
and  inset  photographs  got  the  job. 
And  Calvin  Wheat  grinned  his 
famous   grin. 


This  Excellent  Flout 

\  F 


fine  pastries  tins  well-known  Chef  chooses 
an  excellent,  dependable  flour  —  rlwrs  Chief 
Flour,  milled  from  the  pure  golden  grains  of 
selected  wheats,  delicately  blended  Chief 
Flour  is  silted  17  times  through  silk  to  give 
fine  texture,  sterilized  for  absolute  purity,  and 
"bake-tested"  in  ovens  much  like  yours  at  home. 
Then  it  is  billed  in  this  new  package  that  pro- 
tects its  extra-fancy  quality  Naturally,  the 
Bra;os  Chef  recommends  Chief  Flour—  for  all 
good  baking  .-ASK  your  grocer 


A  man  sat  meditating  in  a 
frontier  town.  A  wave  of  nostalgia 
attacked  him,  leaving  him  faint  at  heart  and  longing  for 
his  home.  Impatiently,  he  sought  to  overthrow  his  homesickness. 
This  was  madness  .  .  .  useless  and  fatal!  Success  was  just 
around  the  corner.  Wait  but  a  little  while  ....  build  a  home 
of  his  own  .  .  .for  whom  .  .  .  .Madge,  the  rich  but  selfish 
debutante  .  .  .  his  eyes  wandered  to  a  photograph  resting  above 
his  table  ....  Rose,  the  beautiful  ....  grievously  poor  .  .  . 
glorious  in  her  ripe,  young  womanhood.  Her  portrait,  smilingly 
cheerful,   selected  by  a   famous  photographer   from   a   variety  of 

(Continued    to    Page    118) 
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Houston — the  Chicago  of  the  South 


By  I.  C.  Timmins 


THAT   MAN    lacks    vision    who    fails    to    draw    the    parallel 
between  these  cities — Chicago  and  Houston,   trade  centers, 
industrial   centers,   rail   centers   and  ports   serving  areas   that 
differ    little    either    in    extent,    natural     resources    of    potential 
productivity.     These   essential    factors   have  built    Chicago,    and 
are   building   Houston. 

And  the  high  place  Chicago  holds  in  the  nation's  markets 
today  may  easily  be  Houston's  place  in  international  markets 
a  short  time  hence.  The  one  an  inland  port,  the  other  an 
ocean  port;  that  is  Houston's  great  advantage  offsetting  advan- 
tages that  Chicago  may  claim  as  the  heart  of  a  nation's  coast- 
to-coast   commerce. 

Ninety-one  years  ago  (1837),  Chicago  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  and  at  almost  the  same  time  to  the  year,  the  Allen 
Brothers  invested  $5  000  and  founded  Houston,  proclaiming  to 
the  world  a  faith  in  the  future  of  their  creation  that  borders 
on  the  sublime,  in  view  of  the  town's  total  assets  then,  con- 
sisting solely  of  one  dugout  canoe,  one  gourd  of  whiskey,  one 
surveyor's  chain  and  compass,  and  four  men  housed  in  one 
tent  in  one  grove.  With  that  background,  their  message, 
now    famous,    went    out    to    the    world: 

"The  town  of  Houston"  they  wrote,  "is  located  at  a 
point  on  the  river  which  must  ever  command  the  trade  of 
the  largest  and  richest  portions  of  Texas — and  at  this  time 
warrants  the  employment  of  at  least  $1,000,000  of  capital, 
and  when  the  rich  lands  of  this  country  shall  be  settled,  a 
trade  will  flow  to  it,  making  it,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest 
commercial    emporium    of    Texas." 

Are  we  today  of  lesser  faith  or  vision  with  our  growth 
the  past  10  years  surpassing  any  city  in  the  South,  the  marvel 
of  a  nation,  attracting  the  attention  and  capital  of  foresighted 
men    on    both    near    and    far    shores    of    both    oceans? 

No,  for  that  growth  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  fetters, 
which  held  Houston  down  through  the  dark  years  following 
the  Civil  War  reaching  almost  to  the  declaration  of  the  World 
War,    have    been    broken    and    shaken    off. 

The  history  Chicago  was  writing  through  that  period  when 
not  only  Houston,  but  the  entire  South,  was  battling  its  slow 
way  out  of  bankruptcy  and  impoverishment,  will  now  be 
written  here.  Financial  capital,  which  then  turned  its  back  on 
the  South,  is  now  flowing  this  way  in  a  veritable  river  of 
millions. 

It  was  such  investments,  largely  from  the  outside,  which 
speeded  Chicago  on  its  way — a  town  of  only  5  60  people, 
including  Indians,  95  years  ago  (1833)  to  approximately 
4,000,000   today. 

— Total    realty    values     $20,000    then, 

— Valuation  today,  three  billions  ($3,000,000,000)  in  the 
city  proper,  and  five  billions  ($5,000,000,000)  including  sub- 
urbs which  extend  solidly  2  5  miles  out  on  three  sides,  while 
Lake    Michigan    forms    the    fourth. 

Yet  in  all  that  time  Chicago  never  had  a  boom,  whereas 
the  above  figures  are  the  evidence  that  it  has  grown  faster 
and  more  consistently  than  any  city  in  America  or  elsewhere, 
and    still    maintains    that    record    breaking    pace. 

Such  is  the  natural  growth  of  a  most  favorably  located 
industrial  city  with  exceptional  transportation  facilities,  backed 
by   the   faith   and   vision    that    will    attract    capital. 

Houston  has  all  of  that,  if  it  but  keeps  its  faith  undimmed. 
Besides  Houston  has  a  climate  unsurpassed,  eternal  spring,  while 
the  tremendous  wealth  of  undeveloped  resources  in  its  trade 
territory,  reaching  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west   to 


the  Mississippi  on  the  east  and  north  to  the  Great  Central 
Divide,  is  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  much  of 
its   virgin   ground   as   yet    barely   scratched. 

With  rail  facilities  surpassing  every  other  southern  port, 
that  natural  wealth,  coming  from  below  and  above  the  ground 
as  well,  portends  a  future  for  Houston  that  should  equal  if 
not    eclipse    Chicago's. 

Then,  what  is  to  hinder  Houston  invading  a  portion  of 
Chicago's  territory,  drawing  to  its  port  for  foreign  ship- 
ment a  large  part  of  the  surplus  products  that  now  are  routed 
over  the  longer  routes  through  Chicago  to  New  York  and 
other    Atlantic    ports? 

That,  too,  is  coming,  with  the  ground  already  broken  by 
the  recent  completion  of  the  great  Sinclair-Standard  Oil  pipe- 
line system,  bringing  Wyoming  crude  direct  to  Houston  refin- 
eries for  distribution  of  its  product  to  the  outside  world.  This 
points  a  trend  that  will  be  followed  as  through  transportation 
facilities  improve  and  terminal  rates  are  lowered  to  conform 
with    the   shorter   distance   covered. 

Meantime,  what  may  be  our  rewards,  yours,  mine  and 
the  man  in  the  street? 

For    answer,    turn    back    to    Chicago    and    read    the    record: 

"Realty  values  increased  from  $20,000  to  $5,000,000,000 
in  95   years. 

"Now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  $250,000,000 
annually. 

"Suburbs  spread  solidly  2  5  miles  out  in  every  direction 
except    on    the    lakeside." 

Already  Houston  is  approximating  those  records  and  will 
go  on.  Where  industries  now  line  our  Ship  Channel  a  few  miles 
down,  they  will  extend  its  full  length,  approximately  5  0  miles 
down  on  both  sides,  an  unbroken  chain,  and  for  miles  back 
on  either  side  will  rise  the  homes  of  the  workers.  Beyond,  out 
of  the  smoke  zone,  east,  west  and  eventually  north,  will  spread 
communities   of   finer  homes,   many   now   in   the   building. 

And  men  and  women  who  hold  that  vision  steadfastly 
before  them,  investing  on  the  strength  of  it,  will  become 
the  millionaires  and  multi-millionaires  of  the  next  generation 
and    the  one   that   follows,   even   as    they   have   in   Chicago. 

What  was  prairie  land  south  of  Chicago  a  few  years 
ago,  now  boasts  solid  city  blocks,  commonly  showing  increased 
values  of  2000  per  cent.  Broadway  and  Lawrence  Avenue  was 
far  outside  the  business  district  on  Chicago's  despised  northsidc 
in  1890.  Thomas  Clancy,  the  records  show,  bought  that  corner 
for    $6,000.     In    1921    he    sold    the    lease    on    it    for    $915,700. 

Likewise  Chicagoans  will  point  out  to  you  properties  leasing 
for  $10,000  a  front  foot  which  not  so  many  years  ago  was 
pasture  land  purchased  for  $40  an  acre.  Other  illustrations 
recently    published    are    equally    illuminating: 

Price  per   foot        Present   price 
in    1910  per   foot 

Broadway   and   Wilson   Ave. $  350  $    6,500 

Lawrence   and   Kelzie   Ave 100  1,700 

Cicero  Ave.  and  Madison  St.    2  50  1,2  5  0 

111th  St.  &  S.  Michigan  Ave    200  1,800 

67th  St.  &  Stoney  Island  Ave 150  1,800 

63rd  and   Halstead  Sts.    1,500  11,000 

63rd    and    Western    Ave 100  1,2  00 

63rd  St.  and  Ashland  Ave 750  2,500 

These  are  conservative  examples  and  by  no  means  represent 
the  greatest   increases,   it   is   stated. 

The  Houston  of  today  is  matching  those  records,  but 
thus    far    only    the    first    chapter    has    been    written. 
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PERFECT  PICTURES  TELL  THE  STORY  OF  HOUSTON 
AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 

(Continued    from    Page     116) 

poses,  soothed  him.  This  had  been  her  one  gift,  her  only 
extravagance  in  a  lifetime  of  saving  and  thrift.  And  as  he 
gazed  on  this  portrait,  his  memory  of  Madge  faded  and  died. 
Into  his  heart  stole  Rose  to  remain  forever Care- 
fully, Rose  replaced  the  receiver  of  the  telephone  which  stood 
by  her  narrow  white  bed  ....  slowly,  as  if  in  a  daze,  she 
walked  to  her  mother's  room  ....  steadily,  she  told  the  story 
...  a  long  courtship  ....  marred  by  rumors  of  a  rival  .  .  . 
Madge  .  .  .  rich  .  .  .  beautiful  .  .  heartless  .  .  .  Tonight, 
George  had  telephoned  long  distance  .  .  .  the  proposal  .  .  . 
the  acceptance  ....  happiness  forever  .  .  .  suspense  ended 
...  all  because  of  that  blessed  portrait.  Choking  .  .  .  .crying 
.  .  .  laughing  at  times,  she  breathed  her  hopes  and  fears  to 
a  patient  mother  and  made  her  preparations  for  an  immediate 
departure  to  the  distant  city  and  her  marriage  to  George. 
The  next  day  Calvin  Wheat  thumbed  his  negatives  and  grinned 
his  famous  grin  as  he  forwarded  a  copy  of  Rose's  portarit  to 
the   Society   Editor. 

Be  it  within  the  severely  plain  walls  of  his  commercial 
plant  at  415  Louisiana  Street,  or  in  the  ornamented  interiors 
of  his  portrait  studio  at  2111  Esperson  Building,  the  visitor 
may  find  carefully  filed  hundreds  of  negatives  preserving  the 
perfect  pictures  against  time  of  need.  Photographs  of  window 
displays  taken  through  plate  glass,  yet  perfectly  detailing  the 
arrangement  of  cosmetics  which  lie  side  by  side  with  snapshots 
of  racing  automobiles  and  locomotives,  huge  masses  of  electrical 
machinery,  or  stuccoed  houses  adorned  with  gala  colored  awn- 
ings, all  these  pictures  were  carefully  staged,  planned,  lighted 
and  photographed,  yet  each  has  the  nonchalant,  easy  appearance 
of  a  masterpiece.  All  were  designed  to  sell  a  commodity  or 
a  service  to  a  multitude  of  grateful  readers — grateful  at  finding 
their  needs  filled  with  suitable  merchandise,  interestingly  pictured 
so  that  the  selection  would  be  easy.  Of  picture  selling,  Calvin 
Wheat    says: 

"The  medium  of  good  photography  extends  the  shop 
window  across  an  entire  continent.  It  shows  not  only  the 
product  in  the  finest  of  detail  in  natural  colors  when  desired, 
but    also    the    convincing    use    of    the    product. 

"In  advertising  or  in  selling,  commercial  photography 
correctly  executed,  has  all  the  elements  necessary  to  successful 
selling: 

"The  picture  attracts  immediate  attention,  selecting  its 
audience  from  interested  readers,  creates  interest  in  the  product, 
builds  a  desire  and  finally  inspires  the  reader  to  the  magic  act 
of  reaching  for  his  telephone,  his  requisition  pad  or  nodding 
his   head   to   a   salesman. 

"The  perfect  picture  speaks  all  languages  and  reaches  all 
classes. 

"The  perfect  picture  tells  the  complete  story  and  tells 
it   at   a  glance. 

"The  perfect  picture  is  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route 
to  tell  a  real   story  and  prove  its  case." 

Calvin  Wheat's  complete  Photographic  Service  was  estab- 
lished about  two  and  one-half  years  ago.  During  that  period 
he  has  built  up  one  of  the  best  commercial  plants  in  the  South- 
west  from    the    standpoints    of    personnel    and    equipment. 

Photographng,  lighting  and  developing  facilities  have  been 
added  to  the  original  plant  from  time  to  time.  Now  the 
studio's  proud  boast  is  that  it  can  make  a  perfect  picture 
anywhere  at  any  time.  Fourteen  skilled  employees  and  a  plant 
valued  at  over  $25,000  have  been  molded  into  an  efficient 
and  prompt  photographic  service.  There  are  seven  darkroom; 
alone  in  the  plant.  These  facilities  were  greatly  in  demand 
by  newspaper  and  magazine  staff  photographers  during  th  - 
Democratic  Convention.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Associated 
Press  had  five  expert  photographers  here  for  the  convention, 
Calvin    Wheat    was    accorded    the    signal    honor    of    making    for 


them  the  opening  picture  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  plant  does  the  second  largest  volume  of  business  in 
the   whole  State  of  Texas. 

Calvin  Wheat  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  aerial 
photography  and  during  1919  he  made  aerial  surveys  of 
Houston  and  other  large  cities  of  Texas.  The  subsequent  pub- 
licity  from    them   "scooping"   or   "beating"    the   entire   country. 


ENGRAVINGS  THAT  SOLD  A  DEMOCRATIC  CONVEN- 
TION  AND   COCA   COLA   TO   THE   WORLD 

When  the  Associated  Press  selects  an  engraver  to  make  the 
pictorial  engravings  to  accompany  its  news  release  covering  a 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  session,  that  engraver  must 
be    qualified    to    deliver    good    work    promptly. 

For  the  work  is  turned  out  under  high  pressure  conditions 
that  demand  expert  artists  for  retouching  photographs,  high 
speed  in  the  photo-engravings  department  and  expert  super- 
vision   of    a    large    number   of    craftsmen. 

So  the  Southwestern  Engraving  Company  was  selected. 
And  according  to  reports  from  all  parties  concerned,  the  right 
engraver  was  selected.  During  a  short  period  of  one  week, 
hundreds  of  choice  engravings  were  produced  under  the  min- 
imum of  time  allowances  and  forwarded  to  newspapers  over 
the  entire  country.  These  pictures  carried  the  highlights  of 
the  convention  in  stories  that  were  readily  understood  by  all 
manner   of    people,    speaking    many    languages. 

Their  plant  in  Houston  is  known  as  the  "quality  house," 
and  has  the  reputation  of  turning  out  of  its  engraving  rooms 
most  of  the  high  class  photo-engravings  in  Houston.  The 
personnel  which  is  highly  skilled  and  trained  is  managed  by 
Ben  Williams,  vice  president  of  the  local  organization  and 
H.  O.  Heller,  artist  and  re-toucher.  The  president  is  J.  f. 
Walder  of  Fort  Worth.  The  plants  of  the  Southwestern  Engrav- 
ing Company,  eight  in  all,  turn  out  a  volume  of  three-quarters 
cf  a  million  dollars  in  engravings  and  art  work  annually 
Inc'uded  in  this  volume  are  more  than  300  school  and  colleg: 
annuals,  which  represents  the  second  largest  school  annua 
business  in  the  entire  country.  The  plants  of  the  company  ar 
located  in  Houston,  Dallas,  Amarillo,  Fort  Worth,  Tulsa 
Wichita  Falls,  Beaumont  and  Atlanta.  More  than  a  quart:/ 
cf  a  million  dollars  is  invested  in  engraving  equipment  in  thes1 
eight   plants. 

Among    the    jobs    they    have    done    that    have    achieved    c. 
national  recognition  are  the  Coca  Cola  contracts  for  engravings 
and  art  for  advertising  purposes.    Of  these  Coca  Cola  engraving 
Mr.   Williams  says: 

"These  ads  would  sell  "cokes"  in  China  as  well  as  in 
America!  Not  one  word  of  copy  is  really  needed  to  put  th- 
idea  across."  And  it  is  upon  this  principle  of  "telling  the  story 
in  pictures"  that  this  outstanding  successful  company  has 
buildcd  its  great  business.  That  advertising  has  "made"  th? 
Coca  Cola  Company  is  axiomatic — it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
most  skeptical  would  question  this  statement.  They  do  not 
advertise  because  they  are  big — they  are  big  because  the)' 
advertise — consistently    and   everlastingly. 

"And  their  advertising  is  ALWAYS  an  appeal  to  the  ey-: 
through  the  medium  of  pictures.  Life!  Color!  Action!  Atten- 
tion, value-memory,  value  desire,  creating  value — all  are 
encompassed  in  every  Coca  Cola  ad,  be  it  in  the  newspapers 
on  billboards,  in  street  cars,  direct  mailing  folders  or  any  other 
medium  they  use.  "The  picture"  tells  the  story  that  has  se : 
eirJu  million  people  a  day  to  drinking  Coca  Cola. 


NOW— INSURANCE    COUNSELLING    INSTEAD    OF 
SELLING 

On  January  1,  1919,  two  men,  expert  in  the  translation 
cf  the  devious  and  complicated  verbiage  of  insurance  language 
into  business  English,  formed  a  partnership  armed  with  an  idea 
that   bids   fair   to    revolutionize   modern    insurance   selling. 

A    little     business     then,    they    were     equipped     with    their 
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knowledge  of  insurance,  one  skilled  employe  and  the  idea. 
From  that  beginning  their  knowledge  combined  with  the  idea 
has  carried  them  on  until  today  they  occupy  a  large  part  of 
the  twentieth  floor  of  the  Post-Dispatch  Building,  representing 
seventeen  million  dollar  insurance  corporations.  These  connec- 
tions coupled  with  their  original  idea  have  enabled  them  to 
render  a  service  that  has  been  found  acceptable  to  a  great 
many    of    Houston's    leading    businesses. 

Their  idea  which  has  carried  them  on  to  success  in  their 
chosen  field  was  to  render  a  specialized  service  as  Insurance 
Counsellors,  studying  the  business  of  the  client  and  recommend- 
ing the  forms  of  insurance  coverage  and  protection  actually 
needed   in   every   department. 

This  idea  has  been  found  almost  universally  successful 
in  every  case.  Protection  against  loss  from  death  of  partners 
or  executives  or  loss  of  time  from  sickness  or  accident,  work- 
men's compensation  and  public  liability,  fire,  tornado,  steam 
boiler,  elevator,  surety  bonds,  marine,  explosion  and  automobile 
contingencies    are    all    covered    in    their    recommendations. 

The    original    partnership    has    grown    to    three    members 


each  specializing  on  a  different  branch  of  insurance  counsel, 
as   follows: 

J.    Arthur  Allen,   Casualty  Insurance, 

John  H.  Roach,   Fire  Insurance, 

Robt.    L.   Gartner,    Surety   Bonds 

The  business  has  thirteen  skilled  employes  whose  duties 
are  also  directed  along  the  specialized  lines  of  the  executives 
in   the   partnership. 

COMPARATIVE   BANK   CLEARINGS  FOR   LAST 
ELEVEN    YEARS 

1927 $1,872,575,124.00 

1926 1,881,075,784.00 

1925 1,767,058,854.00 

1924  1,578,359,500.00 

1923          1,486,957,553.00 

1922 1,243,611,703.00 

1921 1,200,770,776.00 

1920  .  .  .  1,504,251,520.00 

1919 1,117,571,419.00 

1918  791,351,619.00 

1917  703,647,251.00 


Unfinished  Business 


IN  HOUSTON'S  onward  march  toward  its  destined  place  in 
the  sun,  culminating  a  buliding  drive  attracting  national  at- 
tention, many  notable  projects  rightly  come  under  this  head 
of   Unfinished   Business. 

Widening  and  deepening  of  our  5  0-mile  Ship  Channel  to 
afford  passage  for  the  largest  ships  that .  float  and  the  rapidly 
increased  shipping  coming  to  the  port  from  all  the  Seven  Seas 
is  the  leading  item  on  the  program  of  the  Port  Commission. 
Opening  of  a  new  nine-foot  Industrial  Channel  reaching  from 
the  Turning  Basin  nine  miles  to  the  heart  of  the  city  is  another 
forward    move. 

An  auspicious  start  has  been  made  in  county  road  building 
that  will  very  shortly  represent  an  expenditure  approximating 
$10,000,000,  and  give  Houston  one  of  the  most  complete 
hard   surfaced   systems   in   the   South. 

The  route  for  a  through  East-West  Boulevard  to  match 
Main  Street,  north  and  south,  is  receiving  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  City  Planning  Commission.  The  site  of  Houston's 
new  Million-Dollar  City  Hall  and  a  Civic  Center  as  complete 
and  ornate  as  those  of  our  largest  cities  has  been  purchased. 
A   spacious   Farmers'   Market   is    under   contract. 

Continuance  of  the  school  building  program  providing  ac- 
commodations for  years  ahead  is  assured  by  the  recent  vote  of 
$4,000,000  new  bonds  in  addition  to  $6,000,000  invested  in 
new    schools    the    past    two    years. 

More  millions  are  going  into  broad  expansion  projects 
announced  and  partially  completed  by  the  Houston  Lighting 
&  Power,  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone,  Houston  Gulf  Gas  and 
the    Houston    Street    Railway   companies. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  is  about  to  erect  a  magnifi- 
cent   new    station. 

Captain  C.  A.  Barbour's  widening  and  dredging  of  a  large 
new  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ship  Channel  at  an  estimated 
aggregate  cost  of  $20,000,000  but  foreshadows  what  may  be 
expected    along    the    balance    of    its    course. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  various  skyscrapers  that  have 
headed  the  city's  $25,000,000  to  $35,000,000  annual  building 
programs  of  the  past  several  years  rank  with  the  finest  and 
tallest  of  the  North  and  East,  Jesse  Jones'  3  5 -story  building,  now 
under  construction,  will  overshadow  them  all,  the  tallest  build- 
ing west  of  Chicago.  But  even  that  will  be  eclipsed  by  the 
40-story  hotel   announced   by  R.    S.    Sterling,   founder   and   for 


many    years    president    of    Humble    Oil    &    Refining    Company. 

Outstanding  among  other  building  projects  are  a  new 
Majestic  Theatre,  Levy  Bros.'  new  department  store,  Houston 
Athletic  Club,  Krupp  &  Tuffly's  new  building  and  others  that 
must    be   omitted    for    lack    of    space. 

Of  national  import,  however,  are  the  recent  purchases  of 
large  Ship  Channel  sites  by  the  Roxana  Petroleum  Company 
for  its  proposed  refinery  and  Carnegie  Steel  Company  for 
wharves,  warehouses,  and  according  to  persistent  rumor,  a 
mill    later    that    may    rival    the    largest    of    the    North. 

Step  by  step  with  these  major  projects,  Houston  residence 
districts  are  reaching  out  miles  beyond  the  old  city  limits — 
scores  of  beautiful  subdivisions,  splendidly  planned,  housing  a 
happy,  prosperous  populace,  constantly  augmented  by  thousands 
of  newcomers  flowing  in  from  every  point  of  the  compass  to 
make    Houston    their    home. 


DO  YOU  KNOW— 
That  the  greatness  of  any  seaport  depends  on  the  extent 
and  safety  of  its  harbor,  the  converging  railroads  and  importance 
of  the  territory  reached  by  the  shortest  haul,  and  that  Houston 
fills  these  requirements  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  seaport 
in    the    United    States? 

That  the  Trans-Mississippi  Basin,  with  Houston  its  Gace 
way  to  the  Sea,  is  the  most  productive  area  in  America,  devel- 
oped and  undeveloped,  that  its  undeveloped  resources  are  the 
greatest  and  richest  on  this  continent,  and  that  the  great 
migration  of  this  generation  has  already  set  on  foot  its  armies 
of    invasion? 

That  this  section  reaching  down  from  the  Great  Central 
Divide  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
now  leads  the  entire  United  States  in  Cotton,  Rice,  Sugar  Cane, 
Broom  Corn,  Peanuts,  Alfalfa,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Cabbage, 
Watermelons,  Strawberries,  Garden  Vegetables,  Apples,  Figs, 
Peaches,  Grapes,  Pecans,  is  second  in  Wheat,  and  with  its  miles 
of  rich  undeveloped  lands  placed  under  cultivation  will  produce 
many  times  more  than  is  now  produced  in  the  entire  United 
States? 

=:-         =:-         * 

That   Houston   has    21    banks   and   trust    companies? 
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Houston    Cotton    Exchange    and    Board   of   Trade 

Center   of   Houston's   Cotton   Trading   and    Maritime   Activities. 

Hedrick  and  Gottlieb,  Architects. 
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Keeping  Pace  With  Houston's  Growth 


In  keeping  pace  with  Houston's  growth 
the  Houston  Electric  Company  and  the 
Galveston  -  Houston  Electric  Company 
have  not  lagged  behind. 


One  of  the  Limited  Trains  leaving  for  Galveston   at   9   a.   m. 
and    3     p.     in. 


New  De  Luxe  Sightseeing  Coach 


One    of    the    20    new    street    cars    recently    purchased    by    the 
Houston    Electric    Company. 


One  of  a  fleet  of  New  Twin  Coaches   now  in   service. 
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